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• Blaze maybe 
linked to building 
work, say police 

• Thousands of 
Parisians watch in 
horror as spire falls 


Angelique Chrisafis 
and Jon Henley Paris 


Thousands of Parisians watched in 
horror from behind police cordons last 
night as a ferocious blaze devastated 
the landmark Notre-Dame Cathedral, 
destroying its spire and spreading to 
the historic bell towers. 

Firefighters battled to contain the 
fire, which began in the late afternoon. 


Police said they believed the inferno 
began accidentally and maybe linked 
to building work at the cathedral. The 
850-year-old gothic masterpiece had 
been undergoing restoration work. 

“Everything is burning,” Andre 
Finot, a spokesman for the cathedral, 
told French media. “Nothing will 
remain from the [roof] frame.” 

Flames burst through the roof of the 
cathedral - one of France’s most vis¬ 
ited attractions - and quickly engulfed 


the lead and wood structure of the 
cathedral’s spire, which collapsed. The 
spire had been added to the building 
in the 19th century. 

Smoke billowed cross the city and 
ash fell over a large area. No deaths 
or injuries were initially reported. 
Buildings around the cathedral were 
evacuated, and the fire department 
said a major operation was under way. 
Police closed several metro stations 
and cordoned off roads by the river. 


A cathedral spokesman said the 
entire wooden interior of the 13th- 
century landmark was burning and 
was likely to be destroyed, while the 
city’s deputy mayor, Emmanuel Gre- 
goire, said emergency services were 
trying to salvage artwork and other 
priceless items stored there. 

“There are a lot of art works inside... 
it’s a real tragedy,” the mayor, Anne 
Hidalgo, told reporters at the 
scene. On the left bank of the 


Alarm as study shows winds can 
blow microplastics around world 


Damian Carrington 

Environment editor 


Microplastics are raining down on 
even remote mountaintops, a study 
has revealed, with winds having the 
capacity to carry the pollution “any¬ 
where and everywhere”. 

The scientists were astounded by 
• the quantities of microplastic falling 


from the sky in a supposedly pristine 
place such as the F rench stretch of the 
Pyrenees mountains. Researchers are 
now finding microplastics everywhere 
they look: in rivers, the deepest oceans 
and soils around the world. 

Other recent studies have found 
microplastics in farmland soils near 
Shanghai, China, in the Galapagos 
Islands, a Unesco world heritage site, 
and in rivers in the Czech Republic. 


Humans and other animals are 
known to consume the tiny plastic 
particles via food and water, but the 
potential health effects on people and 
ecosystems are as yet unknown. 

However, the ubiquity of the pol¬ 
lution means it needs to be taken very 
seriously, said Steve Allen, at the Eco- 
Lab research institute near Toulouse, 
who led the new work in the Pyrenees: 
“If it is going to be a problem, it is going 


to be a very big problem. I don’t think 
there is an organism on Earth that is 
immune to this.” 

About 335m tonnes of plastic is pro¬ 
duced each year, and while it degrades 
extremely slowly, it can be broken into 
smaller and smaller pieces. 

Microplastic pollution in rivers and 
oceans is now well known but just two 
previous studies have looked at its 
presence in the air, one in Paris and 
another in Dongguan, China. Both 
found a steady fall of particles. 

The new study, published in Nature 
Communications, is the first to show 
microplastic is raining down just as 
hard in remote environments and that 
it can travel significant distances on 
the wind. The team collected samples 


from high altitudes in the Pyrenees 
that were far from sources of plas¬ 
tic waste - the nearest village was 
6km (nearly four miles) away, the 
nearest town 25km, and the nearest 
city 120km. They found that an aver¬ 
age of 365 plastic particles, fibres and 
films were deposited per square metre 
every day. “It’s astounding and worry¬ 
ing that so many particles were found,” 
said Allen. 

Deonie Allen, also at EcoLab and 
part of the team, said: “It is compa¬ 
rable to what was found in the centre 
of Paris and Dongguan, and those are 
megacities where a lot of pollution 
is expected. Because we were on the 
top of a remote mountain, 
and there is no close source, 
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News 

Notre-Dame fire 



Parisians look on in horror as 
fire devastates Notre-Dame 


Q Continued from page l 

Seine thousands gathered to watch 
the fire blazing as orange flames tow¬ 
ered above the roof. The crowd could 
hear loud bangs as part of the struc¬ 
ture collapsed. 

Fire trucks sped through Paris 
towards the scene on the lie de la Cite, 
the island in the Seine at the heart of 
Paris where the cathedral is located. 

Some people in the crowd were cry¬ 
ing, and others started singing hymns. 
“I can’t believe what Pm seeing,” said 
one older woman, who did not wish to 
give her name. “If this burns down, it’s 
a piece of history that goes.” 

Alexis, 35, said he had hurried to the 
scene after seeing the first images on 
the television news. “I rushed down as 
soon as I saw what was happening. I 
never thought it would be this depress¬ 
ing.” Over the course of an hour, he 
had watched as the flames rose from 
the roof and sections of it collapsed. 
“When I got here the roof was still 
there. I slowly watched it fall.” 


Camille, 20, from Normandy, a his¬ 
tory student at the Sorbonne, stood 
at the police cordon. “There’s a feel¬ 
ing of total sadness and also anger. It’s 
our heritage. Whether you’re Christian 
or not, part of our history is going up 
in smoke.” 

A 55-year-old furniture restorer, 
who did not wish to give his name, 
said he had arrived at the start of 
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A fire at Notre- 
Dame cathedral 
has engulfed 
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the fire and had watched the flames 
move from the back of the cathedral 
towards the bell towers. “This is a 
major moment,” he said. This build¬ 
ing is a symbol of Catholicism. It’s a 
symbol of Paris.” 

Some in the crowd said they felt 
helpless, watching flames spreading 
across the building. The fire brigade 
used hoses mounted on cherry pick¬ 
ers to spray the building with water 
from beyond the bell towers. 

A large crowd, many in tears, had 
gathered on the neighbouring lie St 
Louis, just across from the scene of 
the disaster. 

“We are staying just down the street 
and heard the sirens,” said a visibly 
distressed Fred Phelps, 72, from Sebas¬ 
topol in Sonoma County, California, 
who was in Paris on holiday with 
his wife Diane, 71, and had booked a 
guided tour of the cathedral and tower 
for tomorrow. 

“It’s one of the things I wanted to 
see before I died,” Phelps said. “We 
saw what was happening and we both 
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Beating heart of the capital 
Immortalised by Hugo, loved by Parisians 


Notre-Dame de Paris - Our Lady 
of Paris - has been one of the most 
enduring and symbolic monuments 
of the French capital and among 
the most celebrated cathedrals 
in Europe. To many Parisians the 
monument, completed in 1260, is 
the heart of their city, its two gothic 
square towers rising above buildings 
along the Seine. 

It is the cathedral of French 
cathedrals, with one of the longest 
and richest of histories: the site of 
royal weddings, the consecration 
of Napoleon Bonaparte as emperor, 
and the beatification of Joan of Arc. 
It is also where the masses celebrate 
the lives of the great and good. 

It was where Henry VI of England 
was crowned King of France in 1431 
and James V of Scotland married 
Madeleine of France in 1537. 
Requiem masses were held there 
for presidents Charles de Gaulle and 
Francois Mitterrand. The cathedral 
was immortalised by Victor Hugo in 
his Gothic novel The Hunchback of 
Notre-Dame. 

Notre-Dame Cathedral was 
commissioned by King Louis VII, 
who wanted it to be a symbol of 


the city’s political, economic, 
intellectual and cultural power. 

A medieval basilica occupying 
the site chosen by the king at the 
eastern end of the lie de la Cite, one 
of two islands in the Seine, was torn 
down to its foundations so the new 
cathedral could be built. The first 
stone of what was to be a massive 
edifice measuring 128 metres long 
and 48 metres wide, is said to have 
been laid in 1163 in the presence 
of Pope Alexander III, but it took a 
further 200 years to complete and 
underwent frequent modifications 
in the following centuries. 

The towers, 69 metres high, were 
built in the early 13th century; the 



A Parisians watched in horror last 
night as the ancient cathedral burned 




north tower has a 387-step stairway, 
while the south tower is home to the 
cathedral’s 10 bells. 

Desecrated during the French 
revolution, by the early 19th century 
the cathedral was crumbling and 
half ruined inside. The crowning 
of Napoleon as emperor followed 
by the success of Hugo’s novel, 
focused attention on the building, 
prompting major restorations in the 
mid 19th century. 

As well as the wooden rib 
vaulted ceiling that has been largely 
destroyed by the fire, there are fears 
for the three “rose” stained-glass 
windows and historical artefacts, 
including the 17th century organ. 

More than a historic monument 
and tourist attraction, Notre-Dame 
de Paris is also the heart of the 
Roman Catholic church in Paris. 

As the fire raged yesterday 
evening, battled by 400 firefighters, 
the ex-mayor of Paris Bertrand 
Delanoe could barely conceal his 
emotion, saying he was “immensely 
sad” at the destruction of the 
cathedral: “It’s an inestimable loss... 
this is the heritage of all humanity.” 
KimWillsher 


welled up. It’s terrible, just terrible. 
And to see the face of the Parisians, 
and hear the emotion in their voices. 
We don’t understand French, but 
we understand this. We’re both very 
moved.” 

Marie-Anna Ecorchard from Morbi- 
han in Brittany, who was visiting the 
French capital with her husband Louis 
to see her children, said she was on 
the lie St Louis on a cafe terrace when 
she saw the first plumes of smoke rise 
into the air at about 6 . 50 pm local time 
(5.50pm BST). 

“It’s dreadful,” she said. “We’ve 
seen people sobbing, tears pouring 
down their faces. This is part of the 
heritage of Paris, not just of Paris but of 
all France. It’s just terrible to see such a 
magnificent building go up in flames. 
You feel it almost physically.” 

Flames were first seen around the 
spire, in among scaffolding at the 
centre of the restoration work. When 
the spire collapsed soon after 7 pm 
there was “like a huge gasp, a collective 
cry” from everyone watching, Ecor¬ 
chard said. “What can you say? Seeing 
it, just across the river, it’s almost like 
watching a person suffer...” 

Alice Lohr, 26 , a lawyer from Paris, 
said she was “immensely sad. This is 
a great historic monument, part of the 
beauty of Paris, part of the history of 
France. It’s literature, it’s Victor Hugo, 
musical theatre, the Hunchback - it’s 


◄ Clockwise from 
main: flames 
and smoke billow 
from Notre- 
Dame cathedral 
yesterday; a 
firefighter high 
on a ladder 
attempts to 
damp down the 


blazing roof; 
horror on a face 
in the gathering 
crowd; and 
the end of the 
ancient spire 
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just such a big thing in your life. The 
cathedral dates back to the 13 th cen¬ 
tury and played a role in Victor Hugo’s 
1831 novel The Hunchback of Notre- 
Dame. “When you are a Parisian and 
you love Paris, this is like a body- 
blow,” Lohr said. “It’s actually quite 
hard to describe how it feels. Terribly, 
terribly sad.” 

Emmanuel Macron cancelled a 
planned speech to the nation in light 
of the “terrible fire”, according to an 
official at the president’s Elysee office. 

The president, who arrived at the 
scene in the early evening, tweeted 
that his thoughts were with “all Cath¬ 
olics and all French people”. “Like all 
our countrymen, I’m sad tonight to see 
this part of us burn.” 

Hidalgo tweeted that firefighters 
were still trying to contain the fire and 
urged residents to stay away from the 
security perimeter. “The Paris fire ser¬ 
vice is trying to control the flames,” 
she said. 

The Paris prosecutor’s office said 
it had started an inquiry into the fire. 

Notre Dame attracts millions of 
tourists every year from around the 
world. As part of its renovations, sev¬ 
eral bronze statues that surrounded 
the spire were removed. 


Reuters and the Associated Press 
contributed to this report 
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Working 
nine to 
nine is 
noway 
to earn a 
living, say 
tech staff 
in China 


Lily Kuo 

Beijing 


It began as a joke among exhausted 
Chinese web developers. In late 
March, a group started “996.icu”, a 
reference to a comment by a program¬ 
mer that working 9am to 9pm, six days 
a week, could land an employee in the 
intensive care unit. 

But amid discussions about Chinese 
work culture, the idea struck a nerve. 

Now, in a highly unusual protest, 
users have compiled a list of more than 
150 companies, some of them highly 
prestigious, accused of pushing their 
staff to work excessive hours. 

Under Chinese law, staff should not 
be allowed to work more than eight 
hours a day or 40 hours a week, with 
overtime restricted to a maximum 
36 hours a month. But former and 
current employees of companies on 
the list - including the telecoms mul¬ 
tinational Huawei, ByteDance, which 
created the video-sharing app TikTok, 
and the e-commerce firm Pinduoduo 
- say the laws are regularly flouted. 

Users have uploaded screenshots 
of conversations in which their 
employers ask them to work late in 
the evening. Each company listed is 
given a number for the type of hours 
they tend to push for, in some cases 
beyond the 996 work schedule. 

Ant Financial, a financial services 
firm affiliated with the multinational 
Alibaba, is listed as having a “ 9106 ”, 

Alarm over 
microplastics 
carried on 
the wind 
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News 

▼ Morning rush hour on the Shanghai 
metro. The culture of working long 
hours is being increasingly questioned 
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work starting at 9am, finishing at 
10pm, with one day off a week. In 
another case, staff at a software firm 
in Shandong province said they were 
required to work more than 100 hours 
of overtime in a month. 

Long hours in China’s tech sector 
are a relatively new development of 
the last five years, insiders say, and 
have become increasingly prominent 
as the industry has expanded and 
startups have modelled themselves 
more on those in Silicon Valley. 

Chinese tech companies are known 
for encouraging an obsession with 
work. Huawei reportedly promotes 
an aggressive, cut-throat “wolf cul¬ 
ture” among its ranks. 

Executives have defended the long 
hours at their companies. According to 
Jack Ma, the founder of Alibaba, the 
996 schedule is “a huge blessing” and 
workers should consider it an honour 
rather than a burden. 

“If you join Alibaba, you should get 
ready to work 12 hours a day. Other¬ 
wise why did you come to Alibaba? 
We don’t need those who comfortably 
work 8 hours,” he said in comments 
posted online on Friday. 

Richard Liu, the founder of another 
large e-commerce company, JD.com, 
also defended the 996 schedule. In a 
note on Friday, he recalled how, in the 
early days of the company, he would 
wake up every two hours so he could 
offer customers 24 -hour service. 

Since then, the number of “slack¬ 
ers” in his company had grown, he 


Analysis 

Richard Partington 


There is no 


business case 


for working 
staff to the bone 

E conomists would tend 
to agree with tech 
staff’s complaints that 
working 9am to 9 pm, 
six days a week, is 
unwise. Longer hours 
do not automatically mean greater 
profits and economic growth. 
Beyond the issues around fairness, 
excessive working hours mean that 
mistakes linked to tiredness are 
more likely. 

There are campaigns elsewhere 
to push for shorter working hours. 
John McDonnell, the shadow 
chancellor, is interested in a four- 
day week. Overworking staff can 
have business costs; the issue is 
reckoned to be the cause of a quarter 
of sick days. 


In the 1920s, working days 
lasting 10-16 hours were not 
uncommon. Henry Ford adopted a 
five-day, 40-hour week for workers 
at his car factories, boosting 
profits in the process. In the 1930 s, 
Kellogg’s cut workers’ hours and 
accidents fell by 41%. 

Unions in Britain campaigned 
for a two-day weekend, while the 
economist John Maynard Keynes 
predicted in the 1930s that by 2030 
technologicy would enable staff to 
work 15 hours a week. 

In the past century, the working 
week has gradually reduced in 
major economies, but the trend 
has started to stall. The Wellcome 
Trust last week scrapped plans for 
a four-day week, saying it was “too 
operationally complex”. 

Will Stronge, co-founder of the 
thinktank Autonomy, which has 
advocated a shorter working week, 
said it was not surprising that the 
issues in China were in the tech 
sector. City banks and law firms 
have similar issues. 

“This is part of the ideology, 
and the dominant narrative that 
entrepreneurialism and long 
working hours come hand in 
hand. It’s sometimes presented as 
a carrot by a boss for workers as 
‘this is how I got here’,” Stronge 
said. “Actually, it’s not the case. 

It doesn’t make business sense to 
work workers to the bone.” 


there is the potential for microplas¬ 
tic to be anywhere and everywhere.” 

The level of plastic particle rain 
correlated with the strength of the 
winds, and analysis of the available 
data showed the microplastics could 
be carried lOOkm in the air. However, 
modelling indicates they could be car¬ 
ried much further. Saharan desert dust 
is already known to be carried thou¬ 
sands of kilometres by wind. 

The most common microplas¬ 
tics found were polystyrene and 
polyethylene, both widely used in 
single-use packaging and plastic 
bags. The samples were collected dur¬ 
ing winter and it is possible that even 


more microplastic may fall in summer, 
when drier weather means particles 
are more easily lifted from the ground 
by the wind. 

Microplastics have been shown 
to harm marine life when mistaken 
for food and were found inside every 
marine mammal studied in a recent UK 
survey. They were revealed in 2017 to 
have contaminated tap water around 
the world and in October to have been 
consumed by people in Europe, Japan 
and Russia. Many scientists are con¬ 
cerned about the potential health 
impacts of microplastics, which eas¬ 
ily absorb toxic chemicals and can 
host harmful bacteria, with some even 


suggesting people are breathing the 
particles. 

“When you get down to respira¬ 
tory size particles, we don’t know 
what those do,” said Deonie Allen. 
“That is a really big unknown, and 
we don’t want it to end up something 
like asbestos.” Plastic fibres have been 
found in human lung tissue, with 
those researchers suggesting they are 


365 

Average number of particles found 
to be deposited per square metre 
every day in the Pyrenees 
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Number of hours a day employees 
should expect to work at Alibaba, its 
founder , JackMa , above , has said 


100 

The hours of overtime a month that 
staff'at a software firm in Shandong 
province say they are required to do 

said. “If this carries on, JD will have 
no hope and the company will be 
heartlessly kicked out of the market! 
Slackers are not my brothers.” 

As the growth in China’s economy 
has slowed and bubbles have emerged 
in the tech sector, more employees 
are starting to reconsider the merits 
of working long hours, said Geoffrey 
Crothall of China Labour Bulletin, an 
NGO that defends workers’ rights. 

“They were willing to accept long 
hours when business was good and 
they were being well rewarded but that 
is not the case any more. Staff are being 
laid off and pay is stagnating so staff 
are less willing to work as hard.” 

The debate has spread from Chinese 
social media, where many users have 
criticised the tech industry’s work 
culture as “inhumane”, to the state 
media. In an editorial on Sunday, the 
People’s Daily said: “Employees who 
object to 996 cannot be labelled as 
‘slackers’ or ‘not fighters’. Their real 
needs should be considered.” 

A broader debate has also emerged 
about the kind of work-life balance, 
or lack of it, engendered by Chinese 
companies. One user commented on 
the discussion forum Zhihu: “Most of 
today’s companies are machines that 
cannot stop running. We are all screws 
on top. If the screw is rusty, just polish 
it, put a little lubricant on, then twist it 
on again and use it. If it breaks, they’ll 
find a new screw to replace you.” 


Additional reporting Lillian Yang 


“candidate agents contributing to the 
risk of lung cancer”. 

Prof Stefan Krause, at the Univer¬ 
sity of Birmingham and not part of the 
team, said the Pyrenees research was 
convincing. 

“Frankly, we are only at the start 
of understanding [microplastic pol¬ 
lution],” he said. Krause is leading 
a project called 100 Plastic Rivers, 
which will produce the first system¬ 
atic global analysis of microplastics 
in freshwater ecosystems. He said the 
particles posed a range of potential 
dangers, from affecting soils and food 
production to carrying toxic chemicals 
and microbes far and wide. 
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Back to rule TV 
Final series of Game 
of Thrones begins 

Page 7 



Shutting up shop 
One in five post offices 
face closure in a year 

Page 17 
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Sound and vision The artist Sarah Morris, who was born in Sevenoaks but raised in Rhode 
Island, returns to these shores with a new exhibition, Machines Do Not Make Us Into Machines, 
in London at White Cube Bermondsey, where her works first appeared 23 years ago. The show, 
featuring her first sculpture and paintings inspired by sound recordings, runs to the end of June. 


Survey finds 40% of teachers 
want to quit in next five years 


Government 
yet to issue any 
banning orders 
against rogue 
landlords 


Simon Goodley 


Not a single rogue landlord has been 
issued with one of the government’s 
new banning orders, a year after the 
key new power in the battle to root 
out the country’s worst rental prop¬ 
erty owners was launched. 

New laws that took effect in April 
2018 mean that slum landlords handed 
one of the new bans by the courts are 
prevented from letting out housing 
across England. Their details must 
also be entered on to central govern¬ 
ment’s rogue landlord database for 
local authorities to share. 

English councils can also make 
discretionary entries on to the com¬ 
puter system. However, even using 
this less onerous method, the details 
of just four landlords have been placed 
on to the database in the 12 months 
since it went live - and their names 
cannot be accessed. 

The government has estimated 
there are 10,500 rogue landlords 
operating in England and previously 
said it expected more than 600 of the 
worst offenders to be entered on to the 
database. 

The lack of use of banning orders 
and the rogue landlord database has 
been revealed after a freedom of infor¬ 
mation request filed by the Guardian 
in March. 

In its response to the Fol request, 
the Ministry of Housing, Communi¬ 
ties and Local Government refused 
to reveal the identities of the four 
landlords despite Theresa May hav¬ 
ing pledged to give the public access 
to the system after a Guardian and ITV 
News investigation into rogue land¬ 
lords last year. 

Clive Betts, chair of the housing, 
communities and local government 
select committee, said: “Given what 
we know about the bad behaviour of 
a small number of landlords, it is very, 
very disappointing there aren’t more 
being prosecuted and banned.” 

Jacky Peacock, a director of the ten¬ 
ants’ charity Advice4Renters, said: 
“It’s pretty shocking if there are only 
four entries 12 months after the data¬ 
base was established. 

“Not a single banning order has 
been served on any rogue landlords 
who should be prevented from let¬ 
ting unsafe properties after ignoring 
formal local authority notices and 
prosecutions.” 

In October, after the Guardian and 
ITV News investigation revealed the 
database was lying empty, the Min¬ 
istry of Housing said it expected “to 
see entries in the database increasing 
in the new year”. 


Sally Weale 

Education correspondent 


Two-fifths of teachers, school leaders 
and support staff plan to quit educa¬ 
tion in the next five years due to “out 
of control” workload pressures and 
“excessive” accountability, according 
to a poll by the biggest teaching union. 

Despite the government’s attempts 
to address teachers’ concerns, 40 % 
who took part in the survey predict 
they will no longer be working in edu¬ 
cation by 2024 . Just under one in five 
expect to leave in less than two years. 

The National Education Union 
found that more than a quarter of 
those with less than five years’ expe¬ 
rience plan to quit by 2024 . Of those 
with less than two years’ experience, 
the figure was 15 %. 

When asked why they planned to 
leave, respondents blamed workload 
( 62 %) and the accountability regime 


( 40 %), amid complaints about the 
pressures of Ofsted inspections and 
school performance tables. 

“My job is no longer about chil¬ 
dren,” one respondent said. “It’s just 
a 60 -hour week with pressure to push 
children’s achievement data through.” 

Many of those who took part in 
the survey, which was self-selecting, 
provided vivid accounts of the impact 
their work has on their lives. “Work¬ 
ing 70 hours a week for many years has 
meant my health and family life have 
suffered. I am getting out before the 
job kills me,” said one. 

Damian Hinds, the education sec¬ 
retary, announced plans in January to 
ease workload and help more teachers 
to job share, in an attempt to prevent 
experienced staff from leaving. 

The NEU’s joint general secre¬ 
tary, Kevin Courtney, said what the 
government did was little more than 
“fiddling at the edges”. “So long as the 
main drivers of a performance-based 


system are still in place, schools will 
continue to be in the grip of a culture 
of fear, over-regulation and a lack of 
trust,” he said. He called for drastic 
action to stop “the haemorrhaging of 
good teachers from the profession”. 

The NEU, which is currently hold¬ 
ing its annual conference in Liverpool, 
is due to discuss workload, excessive 
working hours and bullying today, 
with calls to set aside a budget to take 
cases of workload breaches to tribunal 
and a national day of action to publi¬ 
cise the effect on children’s education. 

Henry Emoni, a maths teacher from 
Canvey Island in Essex, who has been 
teaching for six years, said pressures 
had grown, with class sizes up by about 



Proportion of those who wanted 
to leave teaching who blamed an 
excessive , target-driven workload 


10 pupils, fewer support staff, pressure 
to do holiday classes and fewer expe¬ 
rienced colleagues to offer support. 

Of the 30 colleagues he trained with, 
only four are still teaching in the UK. 
He said some had quit education, but 
others were teaching abroad in Dubai 
and the United Arab Emirates. “I think 
about leaving on a daily basis. I would 
like to learn from more experienced 
teachers but there’s no one around.” 

The poll of 8,600 respondents 
found 56 % felt their work-life balance 
had got worse or much worse in the 
past year, compared with 31 % who said 
it was unchanged and 12 % who saw 
improvements. Worst affected were 
senior leaders, heads of department 
and middle leaders. 

Responding to the survey, a Depart¬ 
ment for Education spokesperson 
said: “We have worked with school 
leaders and teachers to create a work¬ 
load reduction toolkit, which provides 
practical advice and resources that 
schools can use rather than creating 
new ones from scratch. 

“We are also tackling excessive data 
burdens in schools; simplifying the 
accountability system to target the 
associated burdens and working with 
Ofsted to ensure staff workload is con¬ 
sidered as part of a school’s inspection 
judgment.” 
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Fears grow as 
worldwide 
measles cases 
surge 300% 
on last year 


Sarah Boseley and agencies 


Measles cases worldwide rose by 300% 
during the first three months of 2019 
compared with the same period last 
year, the World Health Organiza¬ 
tion (WHO) has said, amid growing 
concerns over the impact of anti-vacci¬ 
nation campaigns, spread particularly 
through social media. 

Measles, which is highly conta¬ 
gious, can be prevented through a 
two-dose vaccine, but the WHO has for 


some time been warning about declin¬ 
ing global vaccination rates. 

The WHO said in a statement: 
“While this data is provisional and 
not yet complete, it indicates a clear 
trend. Many countries are in the midst 
of sizeable measles outbreaks, with all 
regions of the world experiencing sus¬ 
tained rises in cases.” 

The agency noted that only about 
one in 10 measles cases were reported, 
meaning the early trends for 2019 were 
likely to underestimate the severity of 
the outbreaks. 

So far this year, 170 countries have 


reported 112,163 measles cases to the 
WHO. At this time last year, 163 coun¬ 
tries had reported 28,124 cases. 

New York’s mayor declared a public 
health emergency in parts of Brooklyn 
last week after a measles outbreak in 
an ultra-Orthodox Jewish community, 
where some distrust modern science 


112,163 

Number of cases reported so far this 
year, by 170 nations, compared with 
28,124 at the same time last year 


and technology, leaving them vulner¬ 
able to anti-vaccine scaremongering. 

After more than 300 cases were 
reported, the mayor. Bill de Blasio, 
declared a state of emergency which 
requires families to have their children 
vaccinated or pay a fine. Some mem¬ 
bers of the ultra-Orthodox community 
have now hied a lawsuit. 

Israel, Thailand and Tunisia have 
also had alarming outbreaks. 

Last month Unicef warned in strong 
terms about the surging number of 
measles cases worldwide, saying it 
would be a disaster for children. 
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Corbyn joins lawyers 
to defend right to legal 
aid of Shamima Begum 


Owen Bowcott 

Legal affairs correspondent 


Jeremy Corbyn has joined lawyers and 
human rights groups in defending the 
right of Shamima Begum to be granted 
legal aid so that the east London teen¬ 
ager can challenge the decision to 
remove her UK citizenship. 

The Labour leader said that what¬ 
ever crimes Begum was accused of 
after she left the UK to join Islamic 
State in Syria, she was entitled to 
proper legal representation. 

“She is a British national and there¬ 
fore she has that right, like any of us 
do, to apply for legal aid if she has a 
problem. She has legal rights, just like 
anybody else does,” he said yesterday. 

“The point of legal aid is that if 
you’re facing a prosecution then you’re 
entitled to be represented and that’s a 
fundamental rule of law, a fundamen¬ 
tal point in any democratic society.” 

The foreign secretary, Jeremy Hunt, 
said the idea Begum could receive 
taxpayer funding to challenge the deci¬ 
sion to remove her citizenship made 
him “very uncomfortable”. “She knew 
the choices she was making, so I think 
we made decisions about her future 
based on those choices,” he said. 

The row over Begum’s entitlement 
to publicly funded legal support grew 
further yesterday as the solicitor rep¬ 
resenting her family accused the 
government of breaching the Official 
Secrets Act by selectively leaking intel¬ 
ligence reports to sympathetic media, 
damaging her reputation. 

Tasnime Akunjee, who represents 
the family, also revealed he was act¬ 
ing on behalf of others held in Syrian 
camps who had been stripped of their 
nationality rights. He said the number 
of such cases was likely to grow. 

Akunjee is representing Begum’s 
family pro bono; they have not applied 
for legal aid. Begum’s case, however, 
has been transferred to the firm of 
Birnberg Peirce, which holds a legal 
aid certificate and has applied on her 
behalf for the financial support. The 
firm did not immediately confirm 
whether it had yet been awarded. 

A Legal Aid Agency spokesperson 
said: “We are unable to comment on 
individual cases. Anybody applying 
for legal aid in a Special Immigration 
Appeals Commission case is subject 
to strict eligibility tests.” 


Begum, now 19, should be allowed 
to appeal against the decision of the 
home secretary, Sajid Javid, to deprive 
her of her citizenship, Akunjee told 
the Guardian. 

“[Javid] initiated a legal process and 
under that she’s entitled to appeal,” 
Akunjee said. 

“Legal aid enables her to fund that 
application with the help of solicitors. 
Those accused of serious crimes, such 
as rape, murder or terrorism, are reg¬ 
ularly granted legal aid in the context 
of legal proceedings.” 

He said he expected a legal chal¬ 
lenge, arguing that Begum should be 
able to return to the UK to fight the case 
in order to have a fair hearing. 

Several newspapers at the week¬ 
end carried reports, which Akunjee 
said were based on intelligence sent to 
the Home Office and Downing Street, 
alleging that Begum was an enforcer 
working with the Isis morality police 
and had supposedly sewn up suicide 
bombers’ vests. 

“I would question how that has 
come into the public arena and 
whether the Official Secrets Act has 
been breached,” Akunjee said. He 
described the reports as “mere hear¬ 
say” and said that “the leak appears to 
have come from government sources”. 

Many senior figures accept that 
Begum is entitled to legal aid. Hunt 
acknowledged that the UK was a 
country that believed “people with 
limited means should have access to 
the resources of the state if they want 
to challenge the decisions the state has 
made about them”. 



A Shamima Begum is challenging the 
decision to remove her UK citizenship 
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▼ Extinction Rebellion protesters 
dancing in Oxford Circus , and a sit-in 
at Piccadilly Circus , London 


PHOTOGRAPH: DANIEL LEAL-OLIVAS/AFP/GETTY 



Climate activists say 
protests in London 
could last several days 



Matthew Taylor 
Damien Gayle 


Thousands of people yesterday 
blocked landmarks and a bridge in 
central London, creating widespread 
disruption in a “climate rebellion” that 
organisers said could last several days. 

Parents and young children joined 
older people, scientists, teachers 
and long-term environmentalists to 
occupy junctions and demand urgent 
action over the ecological crisis. 

The protests are part of a global 
campaign organised by the British cli¬ 
mate group Extinction Rebellion, with 
demonstrations planned in 80 cities 
across 33 countries in the coming days. 

The group is calling on the UK gov¬ 
ernment to reduce carbon emissions 
to zero by 2025 and establish a citizens’ 
assembly to devise an emergency plan 
to tackle climate breakdown and bio¬ 
diversity loss. 

By mid-afternoon Waterloo Bridge, 


Marble Arch, Parliament Square, 
Oxford Circus and Piccadilly Circus 
had been blocked by thousands of 
protesters. 

Organisers said they hoped to 
occupy the first four sites around the 
clock over coming days, with a tempo¬ 
rary camp established at Marble Arch. 

However, as darkness fell on Water¬ 
loo Bridge last night, police moved in 
and began to arrest the protesters 
still blocking the crossing. An Extinc¬ 
tion Rebellion spokesperson said 
there were several hundred people 
still occupying the bridge adding that 
“morale was high” with a cheer every 
time someone was taken away. 

Earlier Roger Hallam, one of the 
leaders, said: “For 30 years you have 
just had that closing up of public space 
- £ you can’t do this, you can’t do that, 
you’ve got to finish then’. Suddenly, 
what Extinction Rebellion has done is 
say: ‘We are doing this.’ And the state 
is so weak through austerity that they 
can’t stop us.” 


Tm so worried. We're 
on a knife-edge. I felt I 
must act, not just talk' 


Laura Sorensen 

Retired teacher 


The campaign cites the civil rights 
and suffragette movements as inspi¬ 
ration and is backed by hundreds of 
scientists and academics, including 
Rowan Williams, the former arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, who took part 
in the protest. 

At a meditation the night before he 
said: “We are here tonight to declare 
that we do not wish to be at war. We 
wish to make peace with ourselves 
by making peace with our neighbour 
Earth and with our God.” 

The group wrote to Theresa May 
yesterday outlining its demands and 
asking for talks. The letter warned 



members would escalate their dis¬ 
ruptive action over the coming days 
and weeks unless the government 
acts. “Make no mistake, people are 
already dying,” the letter said. “In the 
majority world, indigenous communi¬ 
ties are now on the brink of extinction. 
This crisis is only going to get worse... 
prime minister, you cannot ignore this 
crisis any longer. We must act now.” 

At Waterloo Bridge, protesters 
turned the road into an impromptu 
garden bridge. At Oxford Circus, thou¬ 
sands danced to live music. A boat was 
parked in the middle of the crossing 
with the slogan Tell the Truth embla¬ 
zoned on the side. At Piccadilly Circus 
the youth section of Extinction Rebel¬ 
lion held a sit-down protest, writing 
messages in chalk on the pavement. 

Laura Sorensen, a retired teacher 
who travelled from Somerset to join 
the protests, was one of thousands 
who gathered on Waterloo Bridge. She 
said: “I am so worried about what’s 
happening to the planet. We are on a 
knife-edge now and I felt strongly that 
I needed to get out and show myself, 
rather than just talk about it.” 

In Parliament Square, about 2,000 
people gathered under a sea of flags, 
placards and banners. On the green for 
speakers, Jamie Kelsey Fry, a contrib¬ 
uting editor for New Internationalist 
magazine, said: “This is not a politi¬ 
cal movement, this is a movement of 
humanity. We are all backgrounds, all 
ages, all races, bound together in one 
wish, one dream, which is that we will 
have a good, decent, loving future for 
generations to come.” 

Five protesters were arrested for 
suspected criminal damage when they 
demonstrated at Shell’s headquarters. 
A glass revolving door was shattered 
and two activists climbed above the 
entrance, writing “Shell knew” and 
“Shell knows” on the building. 
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Former British soldier faces trial 
for 1972 shooting of teenagers 


Ben Quinn 


A former British soldier is to be prose¬ 
cuted for the murder of Daniel Hegarty, 
a 15-year-old boy who was shot dead 
in 1972 in the Creggan area of Derry, 
Northern Ireland. 

“Soldier B” will also be charged with 
wounding with intent in the case of 
the teenager’s cousin, Christopher 
Hegarty, then aged 17, who was shot 
and injured in the incident. 


The shootings occurred on 31 
July 1972 during Operation Motor- 
man, when thousands of troops were 
deployed in Derry and Belfast to break 
into so-called no-go areas - republi¬ 
can districts where the security forces 
could not previously enter. 

The Hegarty family last year won 
the right to seek a prosecution after 
the high court quashed a Public Pros¬ 
ecution Service decision not to bring 
criminal charges. They were informed 
of the decision to launch the prose¬ 
cution at a private meeting yesterday 


with Stephen Herron, Northern Ire¬ 
land’s director of public prosecutions. 

Herron said in a statement that he 
had conducted a review of the case 
based on all available evidence and 
had given particular consideration to 
Soldier B’s ill-health. 

The review included material 
obtained in the course of the initial 
investigation and a later one carried 
out by the Historical Enquiries Team, 
a police unit set up to investigate 
unsolved murders during Northern 
Ireland’s Troubles. It also drew on 
material generated by inquest pro¬ 
ceedings and a number of expert 
forensic reports, including one pro¬ 
vided after the court ruling in 2018 . 

“I have concluded that the evi¬ 
dence which can be presented at court 



A Daniel Hegarty: the 15-year-old 
Derry boy was shot dead in July 1972 
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Pregnancies 
after 30 now 
higher than for 
women in 20s 


Patrick Greenfield 


The number of pregnancies among 
women aged 30 or more in England 
and Wales has surpassed the number 
among women in their 20 s for the first 
time since records began. 

The long-term rise in pregnancies 
among older women, which have more 
than doubled for those aged 40 and 
above since 1990 , has been driven by 
women spending more time in educa¬ 
tion, growth in the female labour force 
and the rising costs of childbearing, 
says the Office for National Statistics. 

The increase in older women 
becoming pregnant was accompa¬ 
nied by record low pregnancy rates 
for women aged 25 and under. For the 
second year running, women aged 
40 -plus were the only group to see a 
rise in the pregnancy rate, up 2.6%. 

The figures also show that teen¬ 
age pregnancy rates continued a 
decade-long downward trend, with 18 
teenagers out of every 1,000 becoming 
pregnant in 2017 , the year for which the 
most up-to-date details are available. 
The figure represents a two-thirds fall 
from the start of the 1990 s, when 48 
in 1,000 teenagers became pregnant. 

There were stark regional inequal¬ 
ities in terms of outcomes for young 
parents and their children. Middles¬ 
brough and St Helens in Merseyside 
had teenage pregnancy rates of more 
than double the national average. 

Alison Hadley, the director of 
the Teenage Pregnancy Knowledge 
Exchange and an adviser on teenage 
pregnancy to Public Health England, 
warned against complacency. “Stark 
inequalities persist between and 
within local areas, and outcomes 
for young parents and their children 
remain disproportionately poor, with 
notably higher rates of poor maternal 
mental health, low birth weight and 
infant mortality,” she said. 

The ONS figures also revealed the 
highest proportion of pregnancies out¬ 
side of marriage or civil partnership 
ever recorded in England and Wales, 
at 58.7%. A fifth of all conceptions in 
England and Wales led to an abortion 

in 2017. 


is sufficient to provide a reasonable 
prospect of conviction and that the 
evidential test for prosecution is met,” 
Herron added. 

Welcoming the decision, the 
Hegarty family said that they had 
“waited long enough for this day of jus¬ 
tice for Daniel”. They said: “We wish 
Soldier B no ill will. We have not and 
do not seek revenge or retribution. We 
just want the criminal trial to begin. 
We offer our support to other families 
seeking justice. Stick with it.” 

The British government apologised 
in 2007 to the family for previously 
describing the teenager as a terrorist. 

A Ministry of Defence spokesper¬ 
son said: “We note today’s decision 
and we will offer full legal and pasto¬ 
ral support to the individual affected.” 
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TV review Finally time to end 
fans' epic suffering as the 
endgame of Thrones closes in 


Game of Thrones 

Season 8 

★★★★☆ 


Lucy Mangan 


A t one point in the long- 
awaited, much-hyped 
premiere of the eighth 
and final season of 
Game of Thrones, 
Tyrion, Varys and 
Davos look down from a Winterfell 
gangway on the recently arrived 
Jon Snow and Daenerys Targaryen, 
and let their imaginations run riot. 
What if, Davos wonders, the Seven 
Kingdoms could be ruled by a just 
woman and an honourable man, “for 
once in their shit history”. 

A harsh assessment of the 
preceding 67 hours of dynastic 
convolutions, power plays, undead 
risings and narrative horses 
galloping across continents and 
delivering members of the largest 
ensemble cast in televisual history 
to their correct destinations on 
time - but fair. It’s been a bit grim, 
for the most part. Heads have been 
melted and crushed. Eyes have been 
extracted with thumbs. An unusual 


number of penises have been 
severed. Twincest has been a thing. 
Offspring have been baked into pies 
and served to unwitting fathers. 

The eighth season premiere - 
there are, incredibly, just five more 
episodes - was, by Westerosian 
standards, sedate, concentrating 
largely on retrenchment, and 
narrowing the narrative and 
emotional landscape. This was 
doubtless disappointing to the many 
who expected mighty spectacle all 
the way down the home straight, but 
pleasing to those of us who found 
that the sprawl of later series was 
dissipating our ability to care about 
the characters. 

The premiere pulled everyone 
and everything together; it was, 
for the most part, almost nostalgic. 
Moments of it - like Arya’s reunion 
with Jon, or Yarn’s forgiveness of 
Theon - might even have warmed 
the cockles of your heart, if winter 
hadn’t come with such a vengeance 
to Winterfell that the chill seemed to 
reach through the screen. 

There were plenty of callbacks 
for loyal viewers who have stayed 
the distance: the little boy running 
through the crowded Winterfell 
streets and climbing a tree to see 
the arriving army led by Jon and 
the Mother of Dragons, recalling 


our first sight of Bran eager to see 
Robert and Cersei arriving all those 
series ago, and tiny touches like Arya 
wearing her hair like her late, much- 
lamented father Ned Stark did before 
(and I suppose, technically, after) 
his shock decapitation at the end of 
season one. And the greatest 
circle back of all, in the final scene, 
when Jaime Lannister lays eyes 
on Bran for the first time since he 
flung him out of the tower window 
and paralysed him, 66 hours of 
television ago. 

Plus we got our best look yet at 
the dragons, albeit in a scene that 
seemed to come from a different 
series entirely, as secret new couple 
Daenerys and Jon flew together over 
the snowy wastelands grinning at 


‘Yarn'sforgiveness 
of Theon might have 
warmed the cockles of 
your heart, if winter 
chill hadn't reached 
through the screen' 


each other like something out of a 
medieval romcom (When Dany Met 
Dymwytte). 

There were no great plot 
advances. The Wall is still down, 
the White Walkers are still coming, 
Cersei is still Cersei (ordering Bronn 
to kill both her brothers and handing 
him the crossbow with which 
Tyrion killed their father to do it. 
“That fucking family,” he sighs), 
and Euron is still a mad charmer 
with a strangely brightening effect 
on my mood (and who brightens 
considerably himself when Cersei 
allows him an advance on their 
promised post-war wedding night). 
But Sam does reveal to Jon that 
he (Jon) is not in fact Ned Stark’s 
bastard but Aegon Targaryen, Sixth 
of his Name, so not just currently 
shagging his aunt but the true heir 
to the Iron Throne and her direct 
rival. It is a revelation that suddenly 
matters once more to us. Though 
possibly not as much as it will to 
the Northerners when they find out 
that Jon effectively gave away their 
autonomy to a close relative. Bad 
optics. Or as Ygritte used to put it - 
you knurr nothing, Jon Snurr. 

It is the competing loyalties, the 
loves and enmities that enmesh the 
Lannisters, Starks, Targaryens and 
the rest, and the questions Game 
of Thrones poses about conscience 
and corruption and power, that 
will propel us through to the end. 
The Battle for Winterfell looks set 
to take place midway through the 
season. Who will win, who will 
die? Deservedly or undeservedly? 
Cleanly or peeled like a switch? Can 
there be punishment enough for 
Cersei, or was the wig she sported till 
season five’s walk of shame enough? 

All will be revealed soon enough. 
Then we will know everything, 

Jon Snurr. 
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T Jon Snow and Daenerys Targaryen 
facing further twists and revelations 
in the final series of Game of Thrones 

PHOTOGRAPH: HBO 
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Aphid warriors 
repel invaders 
with eruption 
of coagulating 
bodily fluids 


Nicola Davis 


While humans might change their 
locks to stop intruders entering their 
homes, scientists have discovered that 
a species of aphid opts for a commu¬ 
nal sacrifice - releasing huge quantities 
of a sticky bodily fluid to plug holes 
in its nests. 

When predators break into the 
growths, or galls, on winter hazel 
trees that house the aphid Nippon- 
aphis monzeni , “soldier nymphs” of 
the species gather to sting the invader 
and repair the damage. The breach 
is patched up with a white gunge 
released by the soldier nymphs in what 
the team call a “body eruption”. 

“Dozens of soldiers come out, erupt, 
mix and plaster, and the gall breach is 
promptly sealed with the coagulated 
bodily fluid,” the authors write in the 
journal Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

The soldier nymphs run the risk 
of being left outside or suffocated by 
their own goo, while even those that 
survive the body eruption are likely to 
die soon after. “It is unlikely that the 
tiny soldiers that have lost almost all 
body fluid can survive long,” said Dr 
Takema Fukatsu, a co-author of the 
research, from the National Institute 
of Advanced Industrial Science and 
Technology in Japan. 

The soldier nymphs patch up the 
breach with a sort of “soft plug” that 
hardens over time. Gradually, plant 
tissue grows and covers the area, com¬ 
pletely sealing it up. 

The results suggest the soldier 
nymphs have boosted their produc¬ 
tion of cells and substances involved 
in clotting and scab formation, mean¬ 
ing a mechanism initially developed 
for wound healing in individuals may 
have become a key process in defend¬ 
ing the entire colony. 

“We are not sure that the body fluid 
coagulation mechanisms in the sol¬ 
dier nymphs are exactly the same as 
that [for wound healing] in normal 
aphids, but suppose that the mech¬ 
anisms are fundamentally the same,” 
said Fukatsu. 

“In most cases, the self-explosive 
behaviours to discharge the body fluid 
are for entangling and immobilising 
enemies. It is quite exceptional that 
such behaviours are utilised for nest 
[or] gall repairing. I don’t know other 
cases in the insect world.” 



▲ The insects plug breaches in their 
nests with a sort of white gunge 
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I could have had a life of crime says 
Javid, as he begins leadership push 


Jessica Elgot 
Rowena Mason 


Sajid Javid has kicked off a week of 
interventions from Tory leadership 
candidates as they jostle for position, 
with a speech claiming he could eas¬ 
ily have ended up living a life of crime. 

With Theresa May out of the country 
for an Easter break, the home secre¬ 
tary was the first of the leadership 
hopefuls to start positioning him¬ 
self as tough on crime. He described 
knife crime as a national emergency 
and launched a defence of stop and 
search, a police tactic once discour¬ 
aged by May because of its divisive 
effect on communities. 

Speaking to youth workers and 
senior police officers in east London, 
Javid said the “mindset of govern¬ 
ment needs to shift” to tackle violence 
among young people, and it needed 


to use data better to improve under¬ 
standing of the routes into violence. 

Javid’s critics suggest he lacks “a 
front story” that sets out a distinc¬ 
tive political agenda - a reference to 
his compelling backstory as the Roch¬ 
dale-born son of Pakistani immigrants. 

Javid said his own start “could have 
been very different” had he not had the 
influence of his parents and teachers. 
“I grew up on what one tabloid dubbed 
Britain’s most dangerous street,” he 
said. “It’s not so difficult to see how, 
instead of being in cabinet, I could 
have turned out to have a life of crime 
myself. Pupils at my school were shop¬ 
lifting and asked me if I wanted to help. 

“There were drug addicts who stood 
near my school gates and told me if 
I joined in I could make some easy 
money. But I was lucky. I had loving 
and supportive parents who, despite 
my own circumstances, gave me the 
security that I needed.” 


He said reports about young people 
feeling they needed to carry weapons 
made him worry about his own four 
children - three of whom are teen¬ 
agers. “I have stayed up late at night 
waiting to hear the key turning in the 
door and only then going to bed know¬ 
ing they have come home safe and 
sound,” he said. 

“When I watch the news and I see 
the faces of all those lost to knife crime 
... I cannot help but see the faces of my 
own children. I find it hard to detach 
the personal from the policy.” 

He added: “If I don’t feel safe or 
don’t think the streets are safe enough 
for my own children, then something 
has gone terribly wrong.” Polling data 
last week found concern about crime is 
at its highest since the 2011 riots. 

Javid’s first public salvo in the lead¬ 
ership race comes after he slipped 
behind more organised rivals, such 
as Jeremy Hunt, the favourite among 


PM revisits holiday plans... 
But not election plans 


Theresa May is on a walking holiday 
with her husband, Philip, in Wales. It 
was on a previous Welsh break that 
she decided call the 2017 election in 
which she lost her majority. 

The prime minister started her 
break on Saturday after months of 
wrangling with MPs and EU leaders 
over her Brexit strategy. She is 
expected to be there for the week, 
after No 10 pulled plans to make MPs 
sit during the Easter recess. 

May concluded that she should 
call a snap general election during 
a walking holiday in Snowdonia in 
2017. Asked yesterday whether she 
was considering another election, 
her spokesman replied: “No.” 
Rowena Mason 



MPs, and Brexiters Boris Johnson and 
Dominic Raab. Hunt was also on the 
airwaves, saying May would find it 
“extremely, very, very challenging” if 
she was not able to get her deal through 
before the European elections. 

Johnson, the leading pro-Brexit 
candidate, used his regular Daily 
Telegraph column to say politicians 
needed to look beyond leaving the EU 
to social issues and public services. 

The health secretary, Matt Hancock, 
a moderate who is winning support 
among MPs, is set to give a speech 
tomorrow about technology in health 
and social care. 

May has said she will step down as 
prime minister if her Brexit deal passes 
but she may try to cling to power until 
the UK actually leaves the EU. Many 
of the softer Brexit candidates would 
prefer her to get the first phase of EU 
talks out of the way first, so they can 
move on to the future EU relationship. 

Johnson is the favourite for the 
leadership because of his popular¬ 
ity with Conservative members, who 
pick the winner. But he would be a con¬ 
troversial choice among MPs. Margot 
James, a business minister, told the 
BBC she “wouldn’t serve under Boris 
Johnson, not just because of his Brexit 
views, but because of his performance 
as foreign secretary as well”. 



No 10 under 
pressure to 
pull plug on 
Brexit talks 
with Labour 


Rowena Mason 

Deputy political editor 


No 10 is feeling the pressure to pull 
the plug on Brexit talks with Labour 
and move to an alternative plan, amid 
warnings that the opposition is in no 
hurry for a deal before the European 
elections in late May. 

With talks deadlocked and no sign 
of the government moving on its red 
lines, neither the Conservatives or 
Labour want to appear responsible for 
the breakdown in discussions. 

However, government sources 
acknowledge Theresa May is under 
much greater time pressure than 
Labour, which has little incentive to 
do a deal before the European and local 
elections that are likely to result in the 
Tories suffering heavy losses to Nigel 
Farage’s Brexit party. 

Ministers and their opposition 
counterparts are discussing some 
matters in working groups this week, 
but there will be no discussion before 
Easter on the big issues of a customs 
union or a confirmatory referendum, 
making it easy for Labour to rej ect the 
prime minister’s overtures so far. 

The government’s alternative plan 
is for MPs to thrash out an acceptable 
version of May’s deal through a series 
of votes or by amending the with¬ 
drawal bill, but experts say there is 
barely time to do this in the five weeks 
before the European elections. 

Nikki da Costa, formerly the 


▲ Jeremy Corbyn tries his hand at 
archery during a visit to a Yorkshire 
outdoor activity centre yesterday 
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T Corbyn practises canoe technique 
on dry land. He was in Calderdale to 
visit a youth crime reduction project 
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legislative affairs director in No 10 , 
suggested getting the withdrawal bill 
passed by 22 May would “require a level 
of legislative aggression from govern¬ 
ment not seen in this parliament”. 

There is also concern in No 10 that 
Labour may not back the plan to let 
MPs amend the withdrawal bill to find 
a way forward. Downing Street is wor¬ 
ried that if the withdrawal bill were 
to be voted down before the stage of 
amendments, May would have to pro¬ 
rogue parliament and start again by 
bringing it forward with a new ses¬ 
sion and Queen’s speech, a move also 
fraught with difficulties given the gov¬ 
ernment’s weakened relationship with 
the Democratic Unionist party (DUP). 

However, Jeremy Hunt, the for¬ 
eign secretary, warned yesterday 
that a failure to find some way of get¬ 
ting agreement for a deal before the 
European elections would be “highly, 
extremely, very, very challenging” for 
May, suggesting she may struggle to 



▲ Corbyn puts on a lifejacket and 
helmet before his canoe expedition 


cling on longer as prime minister if that 
were the case. 

“That would be a very serious situ¬ 
ation -1 don’t pretend otherwise - but 
we aren’t at that point,” he said, dur¬ 
ing a visit to Japan. Asked if fighting 
the elections would be a disaster for 
the Tories, he told the BBC: “In terms 
of polling, it certainly looks that way”. 

He even suggested the Conserva¬ 
tives may have to go back into talks 
with the DUP, which has repeatedly 
rej ected May’s withdrawal agreement 
on account of the backstop that could 
keep Northern Ireland in a customs 
union. “We don’t know if they are 
going to work and it may be that we 
need to find a way to rebuild the Con- 
servative-DUP coalition,” Hunt said. 

Other Tories believe the European 
elections are now all but inevitable, 
despite May’s claims that they are 
not. One MEP told the Guardian it was 
“cloud cuckoo land” to think European 
elections can be avoided at this stage. 

Conservative officials privately 
acknowledge the party will lose about 
half of its MEPs. The party is so con¬ 
cerned about defections to the Brexit 
party and Change UK that all candi¬ 
dates are being asked to sign legal 
undertakings that they would resign 
as MEPs if they were to jump ship 
for another party. “They are worried 
about losing MEPs on both ends of the 
spectrum. It could be a major embar¬ 
rassment,” one MEP candidate said. 

A Tory party source said: “As is usual, 
Conservative candidates are expected 
to represent the Conservative party.” 
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X How it came to 
this: May's deal 

Nowhere for 
PM to move in 
Brexit chess as 
pawns called for 
queen's sacrifice 


DanSabbagh 



I t is a Conservative implosion 
years in the making. Having 
seen her Brexit deal defeated 
three times in parliament, 
Theresa May finally admitted 
that “as things stand, I can’t 
see [MPs] accepting it”. 

Just days later Tory MPs delivered 
their own verdict. Only a minority of 
May’s party -133 out of 314 - voted in 
favour of her request for a delay. She 
was in effect governing on the back 
of opposition votes. 

May has failed, so far, because she 
could not win round Conservative 
rebels, mostly hard Brexiters from 
the European Research Group (ERG). 
A last, desperate promise to quit if 
MPs backed her deal only reduced 
rebel numbers to 34 ,28 of whom 
were linked to the ERG. 

The rebellion had been brewing 
for years. In 2015 , after David Cam¬ 
eron won the general election, a 
group of Tory MPs resolved to come 
together to keep him true to his ref¬ 
erendum pledge. Their organiser, 
the energetic backbencher Steve 
Baker, was able to bring together vet¬ 
eran Eurosceptics such as Bill Cash, 
John Redwood and Iain Duncan 
Smith because, according to a friend, 
“none felt threatened by him”. 

They took over the ERG, a sleepy 


organisation providing research 
material on EU issues for all Tory 
MPs. Two dozen or so members met 
weekly, shared a WhatsApp group 
and began to function as a therapy 
group-cum-caucus. 

Few Conservatives expected 
Brexit to triumph in the 2016 
referendum. But the 52%-48% 
result and May’s elevation to 
Downing Street changed the 
picture dramatically. The new PM 
brought some leading Brexiters into 
government, but few ever believed 
May, who had supported remain, 
embraced the cause. 

Boris Johnson, the face of the 
leave campaign, was given the 



A Theresa May delivers her Lancaster 
House speech in January 2017 


job of foreign secretary, but May 
marginalised him from Brexit policy. 

Chris Wilkins, a former speech- 
writer for May, said: “She sees him 
as fundamentally unserious, and for 
her that is the worst criticism.” 

She later said there was no off- 
the-shelf Brexit plan. Instead she set 
about devising policy in the strictest 
secrecy, barely consulting cabinet 
colleagues on the most important 
diplomatic event since the UK joined 
the European Union in 1973. 

Policy was initially delivered via 
speeches. According to Wilkins, 
texts were only shared with cabinet 
members the day before. There was 
no general discussion at cabinet, 
according to Katie Perrior, the then 
director of communications. 

Before the 2017 election, the line 
was handed down by a key May 
adviser, Nick Timothy, and the 
decision taken to tack right. A key 
speech to the Tory party conference 
in 2016 was May’s first in which 
she said the UK would be “a fully 
independent sovereign country”. 

The implication that the UK 
would leave the single market and 
probably the customs union came as 
a surprise. May also promised that 
article 50 , which gave the EU two 
years’ notice of the intention to quit, 
would be triggered by the end of 
March 2017 - intended, Wilkins said, 
to reassure the party’s right wing. 

A speech in January 2017 firmed 
up May’s “red lines”. Her avowal 
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that the UK would leave the 
single market and abandon full 
membership of the customs union 
was favourably, and repeatedly, 
cited by Johnson afterwards. 

Remarkably, Brexit featured little 
during the general election, but the 
failed campaign undermined May’s 
authority and, with her majority 
lost, Timothy fell on his sword. 

Under pressure from the late 
Jeremy Hey wood, then cabinet 
secretary, to show the EU there was 
continuity in government, May 
formed an administration with “our 
friends and allies in the Democratic 
Unionist party”. Becoming reliant on 
Northern Ireland’s DUP complicated 
the picture further. 

Eurosceptics argue this was the 
point at which May fell into the 
hands of the civil service, relying 
on Hey wood and Oliver Robbins. 
Gradually, on the party’s right, a 
betrayal narrative emerged. 

No 10 developed a secretive style 
of negotiations with Brussels. For five 
weeks the DUP had demanded to see 
the negotiating text as the first stage 
of talks concluded in 2017 ; May tried 
to bounce the party leader, Arlene 
Foster, going to Brussels to sign the 
deal with the European commission 
president, Jean-Claude Juncker. 

M ay called at 
lunchtime 
and Foster 
unexpectedly 
said no. What 
had emerged 

was the soon to be infamous 
backstop - initially a promise for 
Northern Ireland to maintain “full 
alignment” with the customs union 
and single market absent a Brexit 
deal. It was the first of many times 
May misjudged the limits of her 
authority. 

May flew back with a revised 
commitment to extend the backstop 
to the whole of the UK. That brought 
the DUP onboard, which had 
argued it would otherwise create an 
invisible customs border down the 
Irish Sea. But it created problems 
that May could not later unpick. 

Alarm bells rang in some parts 
of cabinet, with Johnson and Gove 
saying they thought it represented 
the start of a long-term trade deal in 
which the UK would maintain a high 
degree of alignment with the EU. 

They were temporarily bought 
off with reassurances from Downing 
Street, but concerns began to fester. 

The cabinet was called to 
Chequers in July 2018 to discuss 
Britain’s post-Brexit trade relation¬ 
ship with the EU. It was the first 
substantive discussion on the topic 
and papers were sent out only the 
day before. It was not presented as a 
negotiation. One minister said they 
were told amendments could not be 
proposed because it had “all been 
signed off with [Angela] Merkel and 
[Emmanuel] Macron”. No 10 briefed 
that if ministers wanted to resign, 
they would have to walk to the 
nearest pub and call a taxi. 

By now May was softening - 
slightly - her Brexit plans, proposing 
the UK sign up to the EU’s “common 
rule book” for food and goods. In 
reality, it was incremental. But it 
was surprisingly unpopular at the 
meeting, although no one wanted 
to walk out into the sunshine there 
and then. 
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▼ Members of Theresa May’s cabinet 
mingle in the Great Hall at Chequers 
at the Brexit summit held last July 
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The debacle 
Five key moments 


11 July 2016 May is elected Tory 
leader and, having backed remain, 
seeks to burnish her credentials 
by appointing leave figures to the 
cabinet including Boris Johnson, 
Liam Fox and David Davis. 

2 October 2016 In her conference 
speech, May vows “we are going to 
be a fully independent, sovereign 
country” and “Brexit means Brexit”. 

8 June 2017 Having called a snap 
election, a calamitous campaign 
sees the Tories lose their majority. 

6 July 2018 May gathers her 
warring cabinet at Chequers in an 
attempt to set out a compromise 
negotiating position. But a perceived 
move towards a softer Brexit 
provokes a backlash, prompting the 
resignations of Davis and Johnson. 

13 March 2019 With her deal having 
been voted down by a crushing 
230 majority in January, May tries 
again. The deal is defeated by a 
149-vote majority amid a series of 
votes that show the extent to which 
the process has become mired in 
parliamentary paralysis. 


Instead David Davis, the Brexit 
secretary, quit two days later, saying 
May had “given away too much 
and too easily” and complaining 
he had been cut out from a policy 
developed by Robbins. Johnson 
followed the next day. Baker also 
quit as a junior Brexit minister, 
and returned to his old role as ERG 
organiser-in-chief, forming a double 
act with chair Jacob Rees-Mogg. 

May’s Brexit deal finally arrived in 
November in this toxic atmosphere 
of suspicion and recrimination, 
although the Chequers proposal 
did not feature. Instead, arguments 
returned to the backstop. 

Another Brexit secretary, Dominic 
Raab, quit, saying the final version 
of the backstop was a “very real 
threat to the integrity” of the UK - as 
did Esther McVey after a disorderly 
cabinet at which she twice tried and 
failed to have a vote taken. 

Meanwhile, the DUP said the final 
agreement did not match the text 
of the previous December, and that 
the detail of the backstop linked 
Northern Ireland closer to Ireland 
than Great Britain. 

The DUP and the ERG formed a 
tactical alliance and, despite endless 
talks in Downing Street, May simply 
could never bring the party around 
in the months that followed. “I think 
it would be actually better staying 
in the European Union than living 



A A behind-the-scenes photograph ofMPs crowding into the lobby to vote in 
the first Brexit meaningful vote in January this year photograph: bill esterson mp 


I think it would 
be actually better 
staying in the EU 
than living under 
this withdrawal 
agreement' 


Nigel Dodds 

Westminster DUP leader 


under this withdrawal agreement,” 
Nigel Dodds, the DUP’s Westminster 
leader, ultimately declared. 

May tried to power through, but 
more than 100 Tory MPs vowed to 
oppose the deal. May blinked in 
December and pulled the necessary 
approval vote, saying she would 
have lost by “a substantial margin”. 
But such was the unrest in the ERG 
that an ill-timed no confidence vote 
was submitted last December. 

It was a pyrrhic victory: May won 
by 200 to 117 but the losing side 
represented a substantial minority, 
who - under party rules - could 
not challenge her again for a year. 
Rightwing Tory MPs reflected that 
May could have been beaten had the 
vote been held in the new year. 

No 10 took this as a mandate to 
plough on; insiders firmly believed 
Johnson and the other ERG critics 
had no realistic solution to the 
Irish border problem. There was 
no technology that could eliminate 
the need for customs border 
infrastructure. 

May went to Brussels in 
December, where she failed to get 
the EU to limit the backstop. It was a 
poor presentation; at one point May 
even appealed to EU leaders to show 
the UK “some Christmas goodwill”. 

May, remarkably, refused to flinch 
afterwards, claiming the summit 
had “shown further clarification and 
discussion is in fact possible” hours 
after Juncker complained that her 
opaque negotiating approach was 
“nebulous”. The criticism struck a 
chord, echoing repeated complaints 
that the PM said little and gave away 
less during private meetings. 

The hope was that Christmas 



would cool passions, but the 
Brexit deal was sunk by 230 votes 
in January. So a complex process 
emerged in which MPs held endless 
votes, making it clear they agreed on 
only one thing - to avoid no deal. 

Downing Street hoped to 
gain some advantage from the 
mess - signalling to the EU that 
renegotiation was needed, while 
showing the ERG that Brexit was at 
risk if its members did not comply. 

A side letter was secured from the 
EU in March reiterating the backstop 
was intended to be temporary, and 
No 10 briefly had hope that a slightly 
revised deal could get through. 

But it was killed off by Geoffrey 
Cox, the attorney general, who 
said “the legal risk is unchanged” 
of the UK being trapped in the 
backstop permanently, to the acute 
frustration of No 10. The second 
Brexit vote then failed by 149 votes 
as first the DUP and then the ERG 
said they could not support it. 

Cabinet discipline collapsed, 
with a split emerging between anti- 
no-dealers and those opposed to an 
article 50 extension. Key ministers 
refused to back May’s line, starting 
with Greg Clark and Amber Rudd 
abstaining on a no-deal vote. 

It was clear dramatic action was 
needed. May then began a bizarre 
negotiation, primarily with Johnson. 
Despite May’s well-known dislike 
of the former foreign secretary, 
she seemed to be edging towards 
surrendering No 10, over the course 
of three meetings in a week. 

At the first meeting, Johnson told 
her “a new approach” was needed 
in the next phase of negotiations. 
May tried to stand her ground - 
saying she might fight a general 
election to unlock the Brexit crisis. 
By the third meeting, a Chequers 
summit involving half a dozen 
leading Brexiters including Johnson 
on a Sunday afternoon in March, 
Downing Street advisers openly 
canvassed the idea of May resigning 
if they voted her Brexit deal through. 

An end of sorts, was in the air, and 
a few days later an emotional May 
told the backbench 1922 Committee 
that “I am prepared to leave this job 
earlier than I intended” - after the 
exit deal had been signed off. 

That, finally, split the ERG. But it 
was still not enough. Figures such as 
Rees-Mogg who had been looking for 
a moment to climb down said they 
would vote with the government, 
but there were enough diehards to 
sink the most vital part of the deal. 

Baker told his colleagues minutes 
after May had signalled the end 
of her premiership that he was 
“consumed with a ferocious rage” 
and could bulldoze parliament 
“into the river”. The MP led 28 hard 
Brexiters into the division lobby 
against the deal, joining six Tory 
remainers and the 10-strong DUP to 
create a majority of 58 to block it. 

May declared “we are now 
reaching the limits of this process” 

- but did not quit. Instead, she 
embarked on a new, if unlikely, 
plan to talk to Labour leader Jeremy 
Corbyn because she could no longer 
rely on her own side. “It’s a case of 
Lyndon Johnson’s rule, isn’t it,” one 
May adviser said ruefully, reflecting 
on the parliamentary arithmetic. 
“You have to learn how to count.” 
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Minister apologises to couple 
accused of sham marriage 


Diane Taylor 


A Home Office minister has apolo¬ 
gised to a couple wrongly accused 
of entering a sham marriage, follow¬ 
ing condemnation by politicians and 
human rights campaigners. 

A Guardian investigation found 
couples were being prevented from 
getting married and subjected to 
“insulting” and “gruelling” checks as 
part of a Home Office crackdown. 

They and their lawyers described 
wedding ceremonies being inter¬ 
rupted so that the Home Office could 
question them about their sex lives, 
an official finding a nude picture on 
a person’s phone and showing it to 
others in the room, and dawn raids 
being carried out to check if couples 
were sharing a bed. 

The latest case to emerge is that of 
Jeff and Julie Rose, both 55, and Cana¬ 
dian and British respectively, who have 
been together for more than a decade. 
He entered the UK on an ancestry visa 
in 2011 and the couple married in 2014. 


When it came to renewing his visa, 
Rose was given incorrect advice from 
a Home Office helpline, resulting in 
him being threatened with forcible 
removal from the UK. The Home Office 
took 20 months to reject the applica¬ 
tion, 14 months longer than its target. 

In its rejection, the Home Office 
accused the couple of entering a sham 
marriage and said they had failed to 
prove their relationship was “genu¬ 
ine and subsisting”. 

The couple lost tens of thousands 
of pounds in legal fees and visa appli¬ 
cations as well as more than a year of 
Rose’s salary as the Home Office pre¬ 
vented him from working. 

The immigration minister, Caroline 
Nokes, apologised to the couple in a 
letter to their MP, Tony Lloyd. Refer¬ 
ring to a bail notice wrongly issued to 
Rose, Nokes said: “It was not the Home 
Office’s intention to cause any distress 
in this regard and an apology was 
offered.” She also apologised for the 
delay in processing the application. 

After a protracted legal battle the 
couple won their case at an immigra¬ 
tion tribunal last month. The judge. 



A The Roses’ ordeal started with 
‘dubious’ advice from the Home Office 


'The incorrect advice 
and mishandling 
of the case by the 
Home Office has been 
devastatingfor Mr 
Rose and his wife' 


Tony Lloyd 

Jeff and Julie Rose’s MP 


Andrew Davies, condemned the 
actions of the Home Office, saying 
Rose had been given “dubious advice” 
by the official advice line. He added: 
“The way in which the Home Office has 
dealt with this matter is, to put it neu¬ 
trally, far from satisfactory.” 

Rose had worked for more than four 
years as a key worker supporting vul¬ 
nerable young people but lost his job 
because of the Home Office’s actions. 

“The incorrect advice and subse¬ 
quent mishandling of the case by the 
Home Office has been utterly devas¬ 
tating for Mr Rose and his wife, Julie,” 
said Lloyd. 

Rose said his experience with the 
Home Office had not only cost him 
his job but put stress on his relation¬ 
ship with his wife and other family 
members. “It felt like an elephant was 
stepping on my chest,” he said. 

Diane Abbott, the shadow home 
secretary, said: “These intrusive immi¬ 
gration checks at weddings, ruining 
what was set to be the happiest day of 
some people’s lives, are simply shame¬ 
ful. The Tories’ hostile environment 
knows no end.” 

The Home Office said: “Registrars 
are given comprehensive evidence- 
based guidance on circumstances that 
may raise suspicions about a marriage, 
such as certain behaviours and the 
level of information one party knows 
about another. It would then be for 
Home Office immigration officials to 
decide whether or not to investigate.” 
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▼ Jurgen Klopp , left, and Jordan 
Henderson of Liverpool FC lay a 
wreath to remember Hillsborough 

victims PHOTOGRAPH: JOHN POWELL/GETTY 










Liverpool falls silent 
as bells toll 96 times 
to mark Hillsborough 


David Conn 


The bells at Liverpool’s town hall tolled 
96 times and the city stood silent yes¬ 
terday to mark 30 years to the day that 
96 men, women and children were 
killed at the FA Cup semi-final between 
Liverpool and Nottingham Forest at 
Sheffield Wednesday’s Hillsborough 
football ground. 

The pictures of all 96 people were 
displayed on a banner across the front 
of St George’s Hall, which proclaimed 
“Never Forgotten”. A lantern for each 
person was laid on the steps and 
people paid respects throughout the 
day, laying wreaths and club scarves. 

The youngest person to die at Hills¬ 
borough, Jon-Paul Gilhooley, was only 
10, the oldest, Gerard Baron, was 67 ; 
37 of those who died were teenagers. 
Twenty-five were fathers; one vic¬ 
tim, Inger Shah, was the mother of 
two teenagers. Altogether 58 people 
lost a parent in the disaster. 

Hundreds of people, including rel¬ 
atives of those who died, survivors of 


10 

Age of Jon-Paul 
Gilhooley , the 
youngest person 
to die in the 
tragedy . The 
oldest , Gerard 
Baron , was 67 



the terrible crush, local politicians, 
friends and supporters, attended 
a memorial service at the Anglican 
cathedral. Many of the bereaved fami¬ 
lies went to a private service organised 
at Liverpool FC’s Anfield home. 

Mersey ferries sounded their horns, 
the town hall bells rang and a min¬ 
ute’s silence was held at 3 . 06 pm, the 
time the semi-final was stopped when 
police officers realised people were 
trapped in the Leppings Lane “pens”. 

On 3 April at Preston crown court, 
a jury could not reach a verdict on the 
charge against the Hillsborough match 
commander, former South Yorkshire 
police Ch Supt David Duckenfield, of 
causing the deaths by gross negligence 
manslaughter. The Crown Prosecu¬ 
tion Service is seeking a retrial, which 
Duckenfield is set to oppose. The hear¬ 
ing is scheduled for 24 June. 

Sheffield Wednesday’s club secre¬ 
tary and safety officer in 1989 , Graham 
Mackrell, was convicted of breaching 
his duty of care for the safety of Liver¬ 
pool supporters, due to the allocation 
of inadequate turnstiles that first led 
to a crush outside the ground. 

Jenni Hicks, whose two daughters 
Sarah, 19 , and Vicki, 15 , died, said: 
“Today was about remembering the 96 
people who lost their lives, how much 
they were loved, how precious they 
were to their families, and how much 
they are still missed. Thirty years on, 
the families haven’t known a life since 
without being part of legal processes.” 
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In brief 




Television 

EastEnders actor June 
Brown says UK is ageist 

The EastEnders actor June Brown 
has said older people are not given 
enough respect in Britain and are 
considered worthless. 

Brown, 92, who has played 
Dot Cotton for 34 years, said: 
“Grandparents are ignored or 
packed off to care homes. Old people 
are considered worthless fuddy- 
duddies and often overlooked, 



A June Brown said old people were 
considered 'worthless fuddy-duddies’ 


which makes them sink into 
loneliness. I noticed it as soon as I 
started to age.” 

Having reached her ninth decade, 
she said she would not give up wine, 
Guinness, cigarettes or chocolate 
because she said she would die of 
something “fairly soon” - so there 
was no point in quitting her guilty 
pleasures. Brown said she avoided 
modern technology and current 
affairs as much as possible, fearing 
for the direction of society, and 
that she preferred watching David 
Attenborough documentaries. PA 
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Health 

Primary school girls to 
get free sanitary items 

Girls in primary schools in England 
are to have access to free sanitary 
products from next year, the 
government has announced. 

The Department for Education 
has pledged to fund the supply of 
sanitary products in secondary 
and primary schools in an effort to 
eradicate period poverty. 

A 2017 survey of girls and women 
aged 14 to 21 found one in 10 had 
been unable to afford sanitary 
products and 12% had been forced 
to improvise protection, with 
reports of girls using toilet paper and 
newspapers. 

The move follows the Scottish 
government’s announcement of a 
scheme to fund free sanitary items 
in schools, colleges and universities 
last year. Last week, the Welsh 
government also announced that 
free sanitary products would be 
handed to primary and secondary 
school pupils. Sally Weale 


Grenfell Tower [ 

Man charged over video 
showing burning model 

A 46-year-old man from south-east 
London has been charged over 
a video posted on social media 
that showed a cardboard effigy of 
Grenfell Tower being burned. 

Paul Bussetti, from South 
Norwood, was charged with two 
counts of sending, or causing to be 
sent, grossly offensive material via 
a public communications network. 
He was one of five men who handed 
themselves into a south London 
police station in November. 

The video showed a cardboard 
model marked “Grenfell Tower” 
being placed over a fire. Bystanders 
could be heard saying, “Help me! 
Help me!” and “Jump out the 
window!” One of them waved a 
cutout person in a window. 

Seventy-two people died in the 
fire on 14 June 2017. 

Bussetti is due to appear at 
Westminster magistrates court on 
30 April. Damien Gayle 
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National 


® 


One in five post offices may close by next 
year as smaller operators give up fight 


Angela Monaghan 


More than one in five post offices may 
disappear over the next 12 months as 
the often self-employed people who 
run them struggle to earn a living amid 
lower wages and falling demand. 

A survey of1,000 post office work¬ 
ers by the National Federation of 
SubPostmasters (NFSP) found 22% are 
planning to close, hand on their busi¬ 
ness or downsize over the next year. 

One in three people running a post 
office had not taken a single holiday 
last year, and one in hve said that they 


- or their partner - had had to take on 
another job to pay the bills. 

There are about 11,500 post offices 
in the UK, the number having almost 
halved over the last 30 years. Major 
retailers such as WH Smith and Ryman 
have post office counters in some 
branches, but most people who run 
them are self-employed small business 
owners, often operating a neighbour¬ 
hood post office inside a shop. 

Postmasters are unhappy with 
what they are paid by the Post Office 
per transaction processed, and 76 % of 
those surveyed said they earned less 
than the national minimum wage per 
hour for the work they do. 


Their biggest concerns include 
falling incomes and higher costs, low 
transaction rates for banking services, 
more customers using Royal Mail ser¬ 
vices directly via the internet, and 
fewer using a Post Office card account. 

Calum Greenhow, the chief execu¬ 
tive of the NFSP, and a sub-postmaster 
for 23 years, said it was easy to under¬ 
stand why so many wanted to give it 
up. “We can see how easy it would be 
for sub-postmasters to lose faith and 
feel disenfranchised, to feel the sys¬ 
tem is working against them. For many 
of you, your feet are going to do the 
talking,” he said. 

Those who took part in the survey 


had been running post office coun¬ 
ters for an average of 12 years, and 61 % 
said they were earning less today than 
when they started. They are struggling 
with some of the same challenges fac¬ 
ing high street retailers, including a 
shift online. 

Andy Furey, a national officer at 
the Communication Workers Union, 
which represents about 500 postmas¬ 
ters, said more communities would be 
losing their post offices at a time when 
vulnerable members of society were 
already suffering from the closure of 
high street bank branches. 

He said: “This is a ticking time 
bomb. Postmasters are handing back 


the keys because they can’t make a 
living. The operating model is that 
they’re simply not paid enough and 
many are saying they can’t make ends 
meet. 

“The Post Office and NFSP are sleep¬ 
walking into a nightmare. Postmasters 
have been let down seriously here, 
with many working for less than the 
hourly national minimum wage.” 

Greenhow said the federation 
would work to improve pay and con¬ 
ditions for its members and would 
challenge the Post Office. 

Last month a high court judge said 
the NFSP was not independent of the 
Post Office, “nor does it appear to put 
its members’ interests above its own 
separate commercial interests”. 

The comments were made as part of 
a judgment in a group action by more 
than 550 former postmasters against 
the Post Office over an IT system that 
the workers say caused some of them 
to be wrongly accused of theft and 
false accounting. 



Pitt's lost 
garden in a 
chalk quarry 
is brought 
back to life 


Mark Brown 

Arts correspondent 


An abandoned chalkpit which has 
been a dense jungle of bramble, gorse 
and fallen trees for more than a cen¬ 
tury will this month be revealed as an 
extraordinary garden created by two 
former prime ministers. 

The lost garden of Walmer Castle in 
Kent was laid out in the early 19 th cen¬ 
tury by William Pitt the Younger and 
completed by Lord Liverpool, and was 




◄ Aerial view of 
Walmer Castle 
and grounds in 
Kent , including 
its striking ‘cloud 
hedging ’ (below). 
The overgrown 
quarry garden 
designed by 
William Pitt and 
his trailblazing 


niece , Lady 
Hester Stanhope, 
has been cleared 
for the first 
time in over a 
century , and will 
open to visitors 
this month 
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once a place of magical tranquillity, 
until the brambles took over. 

“You couldn’t get in there,” said 
Mark Brent, English Heritage’s head 
gardener at the castle. “You couldn’t 
have worked your way through it. It 
would have defeated an army.” 

Now Brent and Paul Pattison, 
English Heritage’s senior properties 
historian, have led a project to bring 
the garden, known as the Glen, back 
to how Pitt imagined it. 

Walmer Castle was built as an artil¬ 
lery fort in 1539-40, during the reign 
of Henry VIII, and became the official 
residence of the lord warden of the 
Cinque Ports in the 18 th century. This 
ceremonial post has been occupied by 
figures including the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, Winston Churchill and the Queen 
Mother, and Pitt lived there between 
1792 and 1806. 

In 1802 , he and his niece, Lady Hes¬ 
ter Stanhope, set about creating new 
pleasure grounds on the exposed 
chalky land, battered by winds and 
salt spray from the Channel. 

Britain was at war with France and 
there was great fear of invasion. Pitt 


helped raise a volunteer army. They 
were worrying times, said Pattison, 
but designing the gardens was prob¬ 
ably a welcome distraction for Pitt, a 
“stiff upper lip to carry on as normal”. 

Creating a garden in a chalk quarry 
was particularly ambitious. “The 
actual soil in here is pretty scant,” said 
Brent. Letters from 1805 talk of plans 
to plant “ffir trees, broom, creepers 
and evergreens’ - probably all that will 
grow there,” he said. 

Pitt died in 1806 , and the garden 
was completed by his successor as 
lord warden. Lord Liverpool, who 
became prime minister in 1812 . “This 
is a unique place,” said Pattison. “It is 
not like any other country house, it 
hasn’t had a family living here handing 
it down from generation to generation. 
This was in the gift of the crown.” 

No garden plans from Pitt’s time 
exist, but a plan from 1859 has been 
found and researchers are confident 
it reflects how it would have looked. 

The team has spent about a year 
clearing the quarry as part of a wider 
£2.3m project to revive and reunite 
gardens begun by Pitt and Stanhope. 
It includes a £l.35m grant from the 
National Lottery Heritage Fund. 

When the garden opens this month, 
visitors will walk down a new metal 
staircase on to paths that follow the 
lines of the original. Bulbs have been 
planted as well as broom, gorse and 
laurel. “It would have been quite a 
secluded, contemplative place,” said 
Pattison. “I like to think we are doing 
exactly the same thing that Pitt and 
Stanhope were doing.” 
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Windrash 

scandal 


It never ends' 

A year on, Home 
Office is still failing 
Windrush citizens 




A year after the 
government 
promised to put 
right its “appalling” 
treatment of the 
Windrush generation 
and committed to reform the Home 
Office, many of those affected by the 
scandal remain in acute financial 
difficulties and immigration 
charities say there has been no 
change in the department’s culture. 

The government was shamed 
into action exactly a year ago on the 
opening day of the Commonwealth 
heads of government meeting in 
London, when news that Downing 
Street had refused to meet 
Caribbean leaders to discuss the 
problem triggered international 
condemnation. 

After ignoring the issue for 
months, the prime minister and the 
home secretary began repeatedly 
apologising for the Home Office’s 
mistaken decision to classify 
thousands of long-term British 
residents as illegal immigrants, 
forcing many of them out of their 
jobs and homes, and in extreme 
cases resulting in detention and 
deportation. 

Both Amber Rudd and her 
successor at the Home Office, 

Sajid Javid, acknowledged that 
the department needed to change. 
Javid said something had gone 
“massively” wrong and he wanted 
to introduce a “fairer, more 
compassionate” immigration system 
that allowed staff greater freedom to 
use their common sense. 

Over the past 12 months, there 
has been a concerted official effort to 
clear up Windrush-related problems. 
About 5,000 people have been 
granted paperwork confirming their 
right to live in the UK, of whom more 
than 3,600 have been given British 
citizenship. The numbers of people 
being detained and deported by 
immigration officers have dropped 
(by 41 % and 18 % respectively), 
as a result of “changes across the 
immigration system following 
Windrush”, the Home Office notes. 

A compensation scheme has been 
announced, which could pay out up 
to £570m. A review into what went 
wrong has been commissioned and 
will be published later this year. 

But charities helping those 
affected are concerned that many 
people continue to have to fight 
to get their situation resolved. 
Immigration lawyers say they 
have seen no evidence that the 



A The Guardian’s front page on the 
Windrush scandal , 17 April 2018 

Home Office has become more 
compassionate, or any sign of any 
improved sensitivity in its handling 
of cases. None of the hostile 
environment legislation introduced 
by Theresa May when she was home 
secretary has been repealed. The 
small-print of the compensation 
scheme has caused concern that the 
payouts might prove insufficient. 

A year ago, most people affected 
were optimistic that their situations 
would quickly improve; for many 
that has not been the case. Some are 
still unable to open bank accounts 
and struggling to function in 
everyday life. 

Winston Robinson, a former 
ambulance driver, 59, who was 
sacked in 2016 because he had no 
passport, is still unemployed and 
heavily in debt. He was told he was 
not eligible for benefit payments 
so was unable to pay his rent and 
became homeless. 

He was granted citizenship last 
summer and would like to return to 
his old job, but the post is no longer 
available. “The government forced 
the company to get rid of me; now 
they need to force the company to 
take me back. I was good at what 
I did; the patients always asked 
for me. I really want to get back 
to work.” 

Robinson has been reimbursed 
£4,000 of unemployment benefits 
for the period he was out of work, 
but he remains in a very difficult 
financial situation. He wept at a 
town hall meeting of Windrush 
victims as he tried to explain the 
urgency of his situation. His bank 
account remains frozen and he owes 
about £12,500. He has been given a 
form to fill in for compensation. “I 
didn’t apply to get into this mess, but 
now I have to apply to get out of it. 
They shoved me into a dark tunnel 
for nearly three years. I thought 
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'They shoved me into 
a dark tunnel They 
need to address this 
in a more humane 
way. I'm struggling' 


Winston Robinson 

Former ambulance driver 


Tuesday 16 April 2019 The Guardian 



▲ Windrush 
citizens 
protest outside 
parliament 
in 2016 
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▼ Amber Rudd 
resigned as home 
secretary in 2018 
after conceding 
that the Home 
Officepolicy 
needed to change 



things would be sorted by now. 
They need to address this situation 
in a more humane way. I’m bitterly 
struggling.” 

Edward Bromfield, 63, was 
evicted by Haringey council last 
year because he was unable to 
prove he was living in the country 
legally (despite having arrived as 
a child 47 years ago). He slept in 
a shed in a friend’s garden for six 
months. Eventually rehoused in an 
unfurnished flat, he spent several 
months sleeping on the uncarpeted 
concrete floor until a charity 
gave him money to buy a bed. He 
has applied to the government’s 
hardship fund for money to buy 


new gardening tools so he can get 
back to work (all his clothes and 
possessions were destroyed when 
he was evicted) but he has not been 
given any money under the scheme. 
Only nine people have been given 
hardship fund payments. “It’s been 
terrible. I am angry, but what can 
I do? I feel lucky that they didn’t 
throw me out of the country. Some 
people were destroyed by this.” 

Meanwhile, Donald Thompson, 
65 , has been waiting for a response 
since submitting an application 
last May. He arrived in the UK as a 
12-year-old in 1967 , and has lived 
most of his adult life in the UK. 

He has made a number of efforts 
to regularise his status in the UK, 
without success. “It never ends. It 
feels like things are no better than 
they were a year ago,” he said. 

Thompson lives in Diane Abbott’s 
Hackney North constituency. The 
shadow home secretary said: “The 
Windrush generation came here 
in good faith on documents which 
said they were British citizens. It 
is wrong that this government has 
gone back on their word and are 
asking for papers they do not have, 
and subjecting people to conditions 
that other British citizens are not. 
This government is still failing to 
fully address the Windrush scandal 
that has seen some of its citizens left 
destitute.” 

Despite a commitment to 


transparency, the Home Office has 
not released details about some 
of the most egregious cases. The 
home secretary has written letters of 
apology to 18 of the 164 people who 
were wrongly detained or deported, 
accepting that they were treated 
the worst by officials, but refuses to 
release any details of the nature of 
mistreatment. At least 19 of those 
wrongly detained or deported died 
before the Home Office contacted 
them, and 27 have not been traced. 
People who lost their jobs, were 
denied healthcare, or were made 
homeless have not received 
individual letters of apology. 

The MP for Tottenham, David 
Lammy, who helped Bromfield with 
his housing difficulties, said: “The 
scandal leaves a permanent stain 
on the experience of the Windrush 
generation and people of Caribbean 
descent that will never be erased 
and never forgotten; it is now an 
indelible part of that history. 

“It was a profound, deep, 
wounding scandal - and it is clear the 
government has not come even to 
recognising the scale of that wound 
and seeking to heal it. The issue at 
the heart of it was a structural one 
- an immigration policy based on 
deep hostility to immigrants, a world 
in which you assume the worst of 
people who have any sense of being 
anything other than white Anglo- 
Saxon English.” 


▲ Winston Robinson , 59 , sacked three 
years ago because he had no passport, 
is still unemployed and heavily in debt 
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Minnie Rahman from the 
Joint Council for the Welfare of 
Immigrants said: “The hostile 
environment policies which 
entrapped the Windrush generation 
are still destroying lives every day: 
people who are legally here are still 
losing homes, access to healthcare, 
jobs and even being wrongly 
deported. The hostile environment 
must be scrapped, before it causes 
another Windrush level scandal.” 

Caseworkers at Praxis, the 
London charity which has supported 
more than 100 Windrush people in 
the last five years, said they were 
seeing longer delays in the time it 
took the Windrush taskforce to grant 
documents. One client had suffered 
a stroke, possibly stress related, 
while he waited for his case to be 
resolved. As to the Home Office’s 
commitment to implement a more 
compassionate regime: “There’s 
been absolutely no change,” a 
caseworker said. 

A Home Office spokesman said 
some complex cases took longer to 
resolve: “The home secretary and 
immigration minister have been 
resolute in their determination to 
right the wrongs experienced by the 
Windrush generation.” 
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Jury in trial of football coach 
hears dead player's testimony 


Steven Morris 


A jury in the trial of a former football 
coach accused of sexually assaulting 
boys has heard the testimony of one 
of the alleged victims months after he 
was killed in a car crash. 


The jury was told that Billy Sey¬ 
mour, who claimed he was indecently 
assaulted by the former Southampton 
FC youth coach Bob Higgins, had died 
in an accident. The jury was shown 
video of him being interviewed by 
police and questioned at a past trial. 

Seymour claimed he was inde¬ 
cently assaulted by Higgins between 


the ages of about 13 and 15 during the 
early 1980s in the coach’s car, at his 
home and during a trip to a tourna¬ 
ment in Sweden. 

He alleged he was seen as Higgins’s 
“blue-eyed boy” and when he told the 
coach he was leaving Southampton, 
Higgins broke down in tears, got down 
on his knees and told him: “I love you.” 

The prosecution claims that 
Higgins, now 66 , was a predatory pae¬ 
dophile who used his power to carry 
out a 25-year campaign of sexual abuse 
against boys as young as 11. 

Higgins, who also worked at 


Peterborough United and for the Mal¬ 
tese FA as well as running his own 
football academy, denies 51 counts 
of indecent assault against 24 boys 
between the early 1970s and mid- 90 s. 

In video shown at Bournemouth 
crown court, Seymour described how 
he was spotted by Southampton FC as 
a 12-year-old in the early 1980s. He said 
he quickly became one of Higgins’s 
favourites. “It was quite overpowering 
how he took a shine to me,” Seymour 
said. Higgins allegedly gave him gifts 
including tracksuits and bottles of the 
same aftershave he wore, and took him 


to football matches, sometimes get¬ 
ting him a seat in the directors’ box. 

The jury heard that Higgins alleg¬ 
edly drove Seymour to night-time 
training sessions, played the Whitney 
Houston song The Greatest Love of All 
in the car and told the teenager: “This 
is the most beautiful song, it reminds 
me of you so much.” Seymour alleged 
that Higgins would indecently assault 
him as he drove. Higgins allegedly also 
indecently assaulted him at his home. 
Seymour said the alleged assaults on 
the sofa seemed to take an “eternity”. 

The trial continues. 
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• All rail and coach travel 
throughout your tour 

• 7 nights' hotel 
accommodation with 
breakfast, 6 packed 
lunches and 7 dinners 

• House wine and beer 
with dinner each night 

INCLUDED EXPERIENCES 

• Journey on the Vulkan 
Express 

• Visit to Remagen's Peace 
Museum 

• Rhine Cruise from Remagen 

• Boppard, Koblenz and 
Rudesheim 



\ 


ROUTE 


TO/FROM BRUSSELS 


Days 1-2. London to Remagen 

Meet at Rail Discoveries' dedicated 
Departure Office at St Pancras, 
where you board the Eurostar to 
Brussels. Continue via Cologne 
to Remagen, a charming town on 
the banks of the Rhine, where you 
spend seven nights at the 3* Hotel 
Pinger. Day 2 is spent in Remagen 
with a visit to the Peace Museum 
at the famous bridge in the town, 
strategically taken by US Forces in 
1945. 

Day 3. Rudesheim 

Today you visit the wine town 
of Rudesheim, by rail along the 
Rhine. Free time allows you to 
explore its quaint streets, such 
as the Drosselgasse, and its wine 
taverns. Half-timbered medieval 
houses, narrow streets and old inns 
give Rudesheim the flavour of the 
Middle Ages. 


Days 4-5. The Vulkan Express 

Today's excursion takes you by 
boat to Brohl, where you join the 
'Vulkan Express'. Opened in 1901, 
the 11 mile journey runs along one 
of the Rhine's most scenic valleys 
as it makes its way to Engeln, 
where you have free time. Enjoy a 
free day in Remagen on Day 5. 

Days 6-7. Boppard 

This morning you take the train 
to Boppard. Once a Roman fort, 
Boppard has earned UNESCO 
World Heritage status. After free 
time, we continue by rail into 
Koblenz, the historic gateway to 
the terraced vineyards and ruined 
castles of the Rhine. Day 7 is free. 

Day 8. Return to London 

After breakfast, take the train to 
Cologne, where you change for the 
service to Brussels. From here join 
the Eurostar to London St Pancras, 
where your holiday concludes. 
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By Rail -- --By Boat 


RECEIVE FREE UK 
RAIL TICKETS* 

BOOK ON OR BEFORE 10TH MAY 2019 TO 
GET A STANDARD CLASS RETURN FROM 
YOUR LOCAL STATION TO LONDON. 


DEPARTURES AND PRICES 


2019 




11 May 19 Sold out 

14 Sep 19 

Sold out 

25 May 19 

£925 

28 Sep 19 

£925 

15,29 Jun 19 

£945 

12 Oct 19 

£775 

20 Jul 19 

£945 

19 Oct 19 

£745 

17,31 Aug 19 

£825 

26 Oct 19 

£695 


CALL TO BOOK OR REQUEST YOUR FREE BROCHURE 

01904 730434 www.raildiscoveries.com/RIS 


llA BTA l»" 


This tour may be suitable for reduced mobility passengers. Please call for details. Book with 100% confidence, flight-inclusive holidays are ATOL or ABTOT protected, non 
flight-inclusive holidays are protected by ABTOT. Dates and prices are subject to availability. Prices shown are per person, based on 2 people sharing. Prices may change prior 
to and after publication. Itinerary may differ depending on the departure date you choose. *Book on or before 10th May 2019 and receive free standard class return rail tickets 
from your local station to London. Valid on a new tour booking made between 15th February 2019 and up to and including 10th May 2019. Available on selected 2019 Summer 
European holidays. Terms and conditions apply. Please call for further details. Calls will be recorded. 


feefo e9 ***** 
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Steep challenge Vale Street in Totterdown, 
Bristol, which lays claim to being the steepest 
road in the UK. Every Easter Sunday, residents 
take part in a 20-year tradition in which 
decorated hard-boiled eggs are rolled down 
the 22-degree slope, with the egg that travels 

TOM WREN/SWNS the furthest declared the winner. 



Amazon losing 
battle against 
fake reviews, 
Which? finds 


Rebecca Smithers 

Consumer affairs correspondent 


Amazon’s customer review system is 
being undermined by a flood of “fake” 
five-star reviews for products from 
unfamiliar brands, a new investiga¬ 
tion claims. 

The consumer group Which? ana¬ 
lysed the listings of hundreds of 
popular tech products in 14 catego¬ 
ries including headphones, dashcams, 
fitness trackers and smartwatches, 
checking for telltale signs of suspi¬ 
cious reviews. 

Researchers found that top-rated 
items were dominated by brands with 
names such as Itshiny, Vogek and 
Aitalk, which in many cases had thou¬ 
sands of unverified reviews - meaning 
there was no evidence the reviewer 
had even bought or used the item. 

Many items also boasted a high 
number of five-star ratings posted in 
a short space of time - another indi¬ 
cator suggesting inauthentic reviews. 

With headphones, all the products 
on the first page of results sorted by 
average customer review were from 
little-known brands and 87% of more 


than 12,000 reviews for these prod¬ 
ucts were by unverified purchasers. 

Seventy-one per cent of the head¬ 
phones had perfect five-star ratings, 
while some included reviews for 
unrelated products such as soap dis¬ 
pensers. One set of headphones made 
by the brand Celebrat had 439 reviews. 
All were five-star, all unverified, and 
all arrived on the same day. 

Which? found similar results when 
searching for smartwatches, with 
unverified reviews making up 99 % 
of reviews for the top four products. 

“Our research suggests that Ama¬ 
zon is losing the battle against fake 
reviews, with shoppers bombarded by 
comments aimed at artificially boost¬ 
ing products from unknown brands,” 
said Natalie Hitchins, the head of home 
products at Which?. 

“Amazon must do more to purge 
its websites of unreliable and fake 
reviews if it is to maintain the trust 
of its millions of customers. To avoid 
being misled and possibly buying a 
dud product, customers should always 
take reviews with a pinch of salt and 
look to independent and trustworthy 
sources when researching a purchase.” 

Neither Which? nor the Guardian 
were able to contact any of the brands 
cited in the report, or to identify the 
source of the suspicious reviews. 

Amazon said: “[We] invest signifi¬ 
cant resources to protect the integrity 
of reviews because we know custom¬ 
ers value the insights and experiences 
shared by fellow shoppers.” 


Amazon in Nashville Pages 34-35 
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Libya conflict could force hundreds of 
thousands to flee, PM warns Europe 


Patrick Wintour 

Diplomatic editor 


Hundreds of thousands of refugees 
could flee the fighting caused by 
Khalifa Haftar’s attempt to seize the 
Libyan capital, Tripoli, the prime min¬ 
ister of the country’s UN-recognised 
government has warned. 

The warnings by Fayez al-Sarraj - 
who also claimed Haftar had betrayed 
the people of Libya - echo those given 
to the Italian government by its intel¬ 
ligence services, and are designed to 
alert EU states to the possible conse¬ 
quences for European migration of a 
prolonged civil war in the country. 

There have been concerns that 
Libya could become a “new Syria”, 
with civil war leading to massive pop¬ 
ulation displacement. 

Speaking to the Italian newspaper 
Corriere della Sera, Sarraj, who has 


been prime minister since 2016, said: 
“We are facing a war of aggression that 
will spread its cancer throughout the 
Mediterranean, Italy and Europe. We 
need to be united and firm in blocking 
the war of aggression of Haftar, a man 
who has betrayed Libya and the inter¬ 
national community. 

“There are not only the 800,000 
migrants potentially ready to leave, 
there would be Libyans fleeing this 
war, and in the south of Libya the ter¬ 
rorists of Islamic State that the Tripoli 
government... had expelled from the 
town of Sirte three years ago.” 

Sarraj said Haftar’s foreign-funded 
forces were “attacking civilian struc¬ 
tures, roads, schools, houses, the 
airport and medical facilities: ambu¬ 
lances and hospitals. General Haftar 
says he is attacking terrorists, but there 
are only civilians here.” 

He added: “Haftar’s treacherous 
action will bring destruction to Libya 


and neighbouring countries; no nego¬ 
tiation will be possible if its attack on 
the population does not cease and if it 
does not withdraw.” 

The Italian prime minister, 
Giuseppe Conte, meeting supporters 
of the Sarraj government in Rome, 
underlined the scale of the problem. 
He said: “We must avert a humanitar¬ 
ian crisis that could be devastating, not 
only for the repercussions on Italy and 
the EU but in the interests of the Lib¬ 
yan people themselves.” 

The UN International Organization 
for Migration said it was impossible 
to predict how many migrants might 
flee Libya and head for Europe. At least 
147 people have been killed and 614 
wounded in the offensive launched 
by Haftar on 4 April to take Tripoli, the 
World Health Organization has said. 

The clashes have also displaced 
more than 18,000 people, according 
to the latest figures from the UN Office 



A Fayez al-Sarraj meets with Libyan 
military commanders in Janzour 


for the Coordination of Humanitar¬ 
ian Affairs. 

The international community 
remains divided over the best course in 
Libya, with a coalition of Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, France and the United Arab 
Emirates seeing Haftar as a possible 
source for stability after years of civil 
war. These countries highlight the role 
played by Islamist militia in Tripoli, 
and insist they want to bring stability 


to a country that has been overrun by 
terrorists. 

But the UN special envoy for Libya, 
Ghassan Salame, rejected Haftar’s 
explanation for his actions, saying his 
attack resembled more a coup rather 
than a counter-terror operation. 

Speaking on BBC Radio 4, Salame 
said Haftar’s conflict with the Trip¬ 
oli government “started a long time 
ago, in fact three or four years ago, 
in a counter-terrorism logic, but 
what is happening now is not neces¬ 
sarily a counter-terror logic. It is an 
attempt clearly to control the capi¬ 
tal of the country where one-third of 
the population lives, at least. This was 
made even clearer by the fact that he 
issued a warrant of arrest against the 
prime minister, Serraj, and others, 
which sounded like a coup more than 
counter-terrorism.” 

Serraj also claimed Tripoli had been 
locked in a military stalemate over the 
past eight days with neither side mak¬ 
ing decisive advances. 

David Satterfield, the acting US 
assistant secretary of state for near 
eastern affairs, called for all sides 
to show restraint but dialled down 
previous US criticism of Haftar, and 
instead emphasised the destructive 
role of militia, adding that Washington 
favoured an enduring solution. 


The camps 
Plight of 
refugees 
'forced to 
join militias' 


Sally Hayden 


O n the roofs of the 

highest buildings in 
Tajoura, a military 
complex and migrant 
detention centre in 
southern Tripoli, 

snipers are taking position. “Tonight 
nobody will sleep because of fear,” 
said a refugee incarcerated there. 
“We can hear the sound of guns and 
explosion of bombs very close.” 

As the fighters controlling Tajoura 
prepare for a showdown, some 
of the hundreds of refugees and 
migrants inside the complex, and 
in other detention centres across 
Tripoli, are worried that they will 
become victims and targets after 
they were forced to take an active 
role supporting militias aligned 
with the Tripoli-based, UN-backed 
Government of National Accord. 
Compelling detained refugees and 
migrants to support fighters could 
constitute a war crime. 



Since 4 April, when the renegade 
military leader Gen Khalifa Haftar 
ordered his Libyan National Army 
forces to advance on the capital, 
migrants and refugees in three 
detention centres have said they 
were taken out of locked halls and 
ordered to carry and move weapons, 
with some transferred to military 
bases around the city. In a fourth 
centre, detainees said people had 
been taken away by fighters. 

“The police and soldiers force 
migrants to do cleaning work and 
load weapons. They [tell] migrants 
that if you know how to shoot a gun 
we will make you stay with us,” said 


one migrant who messaged using 
a hidden phone. The Guardian has 
seen photos of migrants wearing 
what appear to be military uniforms. 

Another detainee said: “We even 
washed the cars that were full with 
the blood of the soldiers who were 
killed on the war front. They put the 
dead bodies in the cars.” 

Judith Sunderland, associate 
director for the Europe and Central 
Asia division of Human Rights 
Watch, said: “Forcing civilians to 
stockpile weapons in a war zone 
counts as abusive forced labour, is 
unlawfully cruel, and puts them at 
unnecessary risk. Making them wear 


▲ Migrants at a centre in Gharyan. 
Thousands of refugees in Libya are 
facing indefinite detention 

PHOTOGRAPH: HANIAMARA/REUTERS 


We washed away the 
blood of soldiers who 
died on the warfront' 


Migrant held at a Tripoli 
detention centre 


uniforms suggests they are being 
used as hostages or human shields, 
both of which are war crimes.” 

About 6,000 refugees and 
migrants are locked up in detention 
centres ostensibly under the control 
of Libya’s directorate for combating 
illegal migration, which is associated 
with the government of Fayez 
al-Sarraj. In reality, however, many 
of the centres are run by militias. 

The directorate did not respond to 
requests for comment. 

The 600 detainees in Tajoura are 
among tens of thousands of men, 
women and children who have been 
intercepted in the Mediterranean 
while trying to reach Europe over 
the past two years, and brought back 
to indefinite detention. 

The EU is spending tens of 
millions of pounds to train, fund and 
equip the Libyan coastguard in an 
attempt to decrease migration from 
Africa. “They know what is going 
on in the Libyan detention centres 
but the EU pretend like they don’t 
know,” said one detainee. “Libya is 
not the right place or safe place for 
refugees and migrants to stay. They 
should stop bringing back those who 
tried to cross the sea.” 

A detainee in another centre said: 
“Libya is a market of human beings. 
People are still working by slaving in 
Libya, so how can people stay?” 

One man said detainees had 
been forced to work for four or five 
months without a break and that he 
had built houses for guards working 
for the directorate for combating 
illegal migration. 

In December the UN human 
rights office said investigators had 
testimonies of forced labour in six 
detention centres in 2017 and 2018, 
including Tajoura. 
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▼ A Yangtze giant softshell turtle 
is lifted out of the water by wildlife 
experts at Suzhou zoo in 2016 


PHOTOGRAPH: AP 





Death of 
female leaves 
Yangtze giant 
turtle on edge 
of extinction 


Agence France-Presse 

Shanghai 


The world’s rarest turtle has moved 
closer to extinction after a female died 
in a Chinese zoo, leaving just three 
known members of the species. 

The Yangtze giant softshell turtle, 
believed to be more than 90 years 
old, died in Suzhou zoo on Satur¬ 
day, according to the Suzhou Daily. 
Its death came a day after staff at the 
facility attempted to artificially insem¬ 
inate the animal using semen from a 
male more than 10 years her senior, 
the newspaper reported. The zoo had 
tried for several years to get the pair to 
reproduce naturally. 

Besides the male at Suzhou zoo, 
there are only two other known mem¬ 
bers of the species left, both living in 
the wild in Vietnam and of unknown 
gender, according to conservationists. 


3 

The number of Yangtze giant 
softshell turtles known to remain. 
It is not known if any are females 


The Yangtze giant softshell tur¬ 
tle, the largest freshwater turtle in 
the world, grows to a metre long and 
weighs up to 100 kg, nearly 16 stone. 

Its main habitat was the Yang¬ 
tze River and other inland Chinese 


waterways. However, aquatic life in 
China’s rivers has dwindled after cen¬ 
turies of hunting and, more recently, 
decades of pollution, shipping traffic 
and ecological disruption by hydroe¬ 
lectric dams. 


Let marbles see the 
light of Athens, says 
Greek president 


Reuters 

Athens 


Greece’s president called yesterday for 
the UK to free the Parthenon marbles 
from the “murky prison” of the Brit¬ 
ish Museum, upping the rhetoric in a 
nearly 200-year-old campaign for the 
sculptures’ return. 

Prokopis Pavlopoulos was speak¬ 
ing at Athens’s glass-fronted Acropolis 
Museum, which campaigners hope 
will one day house the classical fig¬ 
ures taken by a British diplomat, Lord 
Elgin, in the early 19th century. 

“Let the British Museum come here 
and make the comparison between 
this [Acropolis] museum of light and 
the murky, if I may say, prison of the 
British Museum where the Parthenon 
Marbles are held as trophies,” Pavlo¬ 
poulos said. There was no immediate 
response from the British Museum, 
where the sculptures are in a gallery 
lit by a long skylight. 

Greece has repeatedly requested 
their return since its independence in 
1832, and stepped up its campaign in 
2009 when it opened its new museum 
at the foot of the Acropolis hill. 
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Australian woman reunited with 
grandchildren held in Isis camp 


Lisa Martin 


An Australian grandmother has finally 
been reunited with her daughter’s chil¬ 
dren, the offspring of the country’s 
most notorious Islamic State terror¬ 
ist, Khaled Sharrouf. 

A television crew captured the emo¬ 
tionally charged moment when Karen 
Nettleton was taken to the children 
in a Syrian refugee camp. Sharrouf’s 
daughters - Zaynab, 17, and Hoda, 
16 - and son Hamza, eight, are in the 
Kurdish-controlled al-Hawl camp in 
Syria alongside Zaynab’s two daugh¬ 
ters, aged three and two. 

“I cannot believe I’m hugging you. 


I’m pretty sure I’m dreaming. I’m 
scared I’m going to wake up,” Hoda 
told her grandmother. 

The children’s parents, Sharrouf 
and Tara Nettleton, and two old¬ 
est brothers are dead, and now the 
orphans want to return to Australia 
after the fall of Isis in Iraq and Syria. 
The family became infamous in 2014 
when Sharrouf published a picture of 
his then seven-year-old son Abdullah 
holding a severed head. 

Speaking in an ABC TV Four Cor¬ 
ners documentary, Nettleton said her 
grandchildren and great-grandchil¬ 
dren were not a threat. She has been 
fighting for years to bring the young¬ 
sters home. “Just because their last 
name is Sharrouf doesn’t mean they 


are monsters,” she said. In the footage, 
broadcast last night, she is shown dot¬ 
ing over her grandchildren. 

Zaynab, who is herself pregnant, 
played down their risk to Australian 
society. “Well I would say we weren’t 
the ones that chose to come here in 
the first place. I mean we were brought 
here by our parents. And now that our 
parents are gone, we want to live. And 
for me and my children I want to live 
a normal life, just like anyone would 
want to live a normal life,” she told 
Four Corners. 

The teenager, who is seven months 
pregnant with her third child, added: 
“My biggest fear now is to give birth 
here because I’ve heard a lot of stories 
of people giving birth inside their tent 


and a lot of them haven’t worked out 
... Some children have made it, some 
children have died.” 

Almost 7,000 children of foreign 
fighters from 30 different countries 
are living in camps in the north-east 
of Syria. Nearly half are under the age 
of five. There are an estimated 70 chil¬ 
dren born to Australian nationals in the 
displacement camps, which hold tens 
of thousands of wives and children of 
Isis fighters. 

The prime minister, Scott Morri¬ 
son, insists he is “not going to put any 
Australian life at risk to extract people 



▲ Karen Nettleton and grandchildren 
in the Kurdish-run al-Hawl camp 


from these conflict zones”, but said the 
government would “cooperate” with 
an extraction process. 

If the children can get out of Syria 
and to an Australian embassy, they will 
probably be given passports to return. 
The government is working with the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross. France has repatriated five 
orphaned children of French jihad- 
ists from camps in north-east Syria. 

For Nettleton, the anxious wait to 
bring the children back to Australia 
continues. “This is it. I’m leaving Syria. 
I didn’t think I’d be crossing over with¬ 
out the children, but I am, and I will 
be waiting for them on the other side. 
I just hope it doesn’t take too long,” 
she said. 

Save the Children is working in sev¬ 
eral camps in north-east Syria and says 
there are food shortages, malnutrition 
and limited access to healthcare and 
education. Its chief executive in Aus¬ 
tralia, Paul Ronalds, said children of 
foreign fighters were the victims of 
horrific decisions made by their par¬ 
ents and must be brought back. 



The ball's in 
your court 

Visitors 
interact with 
an installation 
by the Spanish 
artists Martin 
& Sicilia at the 
13th Havana 
Biennial, 
which was 
founded 
to help 

promote Latin 
American and 
Caribbean 
artists. 
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Work begins on fuel rods at 
wrecked Fukushima plant 


Justin McCurry 

Tokyo 


Workers at the wrecked Fukushima 
Daiichi nuclear plant have begun 
removing fuel rods from a storage 
pool near one of the three reactors that 
suffered meltdowns eight years ago. 

The plant’s operator, Tokyo Elec¬ 
tric Power (Tepco), said yesterday that 
work had begun to remove the first of 
566 used and unused fuel assemblies 
in reactor building No 3. 

The measure marks a milestone in 


efforts to decommission the plant, 
although the more critical removal of 
melted fuel from the three damaged 
reactors will prove far more difficult. 

The fuel rods stored in unit No 3 ’s 
cooling pool were not damaged in the 
2011 disaster, when a powerful earth¬ 
quake and tsunami knocked out the 


367 

People now registered as residents of 
nearby Okuma, compared with its 
pre-disaster population of10,341 


backup power supply and triggered 
the world’s worst nuclear accident 
since Chernobyl 25 years earlier. 

Tepco said the operation to remove 
the fuel rods, which are in uncovered 
pools, would take two years, adding 
that transferring them to safer ground 
would better protect them in the event 
of another catastrophic earthquake. 

Workers are remotely operating a 
crane to raise the fuel from a storage 
rack in the pool and place it into a pro¬ 
tective cask. The whole process occurs 
underwater to prevent radiation leaks. 

The work began a day after the 
prime minister, Shinzo Abe, pledged 
to revive evacuated neighbourhoods 
during his first visit to Fukushima 
Daiichi for more than five years. 

“Our basic policy is that every min¬ 
ister is a reconstruction minister,” Abe 


said, days after Yoshitaka Sakurada, 
the minister in charge of Fukushima’s 
recovery, was forced to resign after 
suggesting that the career of a local 
politician was more important than 
rebuilding the region. 

“We have reaffirmed our com¬ 
mitment to work for the revival of 
Fukushima and north-eastern Japan,” 
Abe said, adding that the government 
“stood at the forefront” of decommis¬ 
sioning work, which is expected to 
take at least 40 years. 

Earlier in the day Abe visited 
Okuma, one of two towns that host the 
nuclear plant. So far only 367 people, 
or 3.5% of its pre-disaster population 
of 10 , 341 , have registered as residents, 
according to the Kyodo news agency. 


Additional reporting AP 


Centre-left SDP 
scores narrow 
victory in 
Finland polls 


Jon Henley 

Europe correspondent 


Finland is heading towards a broad 
but potentially fragile coalition gov¬ 
ernment after the Social Democrats 
came top for the first time in 20 years. 

The centre-left SDP looks set to 
keep out the nationalist Finns party, 
which it beat by just 6,800 votes, and 
is likely instead to try to form a gov¬ 
ernment with parties of the left and 
centre-right. 

The SDP, led by Antti Rinne, a 
56-year-old former trade union leader, 
will have 40 MPs in a fragmented 200 - 
seat Eduskunta (parliament) after 
winning 17.7% of the vote. 

Nevertheless, the far-right, anti¬ 
immigration and increasingly radical 
Finns party did better than expected, 
winning 17.5% and 39 seats - almost 
exactly the same as its total in elections 
in 2011 and 2015, but more than it 
might have hoped for earlier this year. 

On a good night generally for the 
left, the SDP finished with six more 
MPs than in the previous parliament, 
while the Greens gained five and the 
more radical Left Alliance four. Voters 
chose between 2,500 candidates from 
19 political parties and movements. 

The result was further evidence of 
a modest social democratic fightback 
in Nordic countries, with left-lean¬ 
ing prime ministers now in power in 
Sweden and Iceland, and the Social 
Democrats leading in the polls in 
Denmark, where elections are due 
this summer. 

The biggest loser was the Centre 
party of the outgoing prime minister, 
Juha Sipila, who blamed the slump in 
its support - to 13.8% of the vote and 
fourth place - on “difficult economic 
decisions”. 

Final results are due to be published 
tomorrow, with formal coalition talks 
likely to start on 25 April. 
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Trump steps up attack on 
Muslim congresswoman 


Lauren Gambino 

Washington 


Donald Trump escalated his attack on 
the congresswoman Ilhan Omar yes¬ 
terday, saying she was “out of control” 
and criticising Democrats for com¬ 
ing to her defence. Omar, a Muslim 


American from Minnesota, has said 
she has received an increased num¬ 
ber of death threats since the president 
tweeted a video in which she was 
accused of downplaying the Septem¬ 
ber 11 terrorist attacks. 

Earlier this month, a New York man 
who said he supported Trump was 
charged with threatening to kill Omar. 


Democrats condemned Trump for 
tweeting the video, which spliced a 
fraction of Omar’s comments to a 
Council on American-Islamic Rela¬ 
tions conference last month, about 
the problem of Islamophobia, with 
images of the Twin Towers burning 
and falling. 

In a statement on Sunday night, 
Omar said: “Since the president’s 
tweet Friday evening, I have experi¬ 
enced an increase in direct threats on 
my life - many directly referencing or 
replying to the president’s video.” 

In a tweet yesterday, Trump singled 


Release date for report 


A redacted version of the Mueller 
report on Russian election 
interference will be released on 
Thursday by the attorney general, 
William Barr, a justice department 
spokeswoman has said. 

Opponents of Donald Trump 
hope it will answer questions about 
his ties to Russia and shed light on 
whether, once in the White House, 
he sought to obstruct justice. 


out the House speaker, Nancy Pelosi, 
for defending Omar, to whom he sar¬ 
donically referred as Pelosi’s “leader”. 
He said Pelosi should consider past 
remarks by Omar about Israel that 
were widely condemned by Demo¬ 
crats as antisemitic. 

Trump went further, accusing Omar 
of making “antisemitic, anti-Israel and 
ungrateful US HATE statements”. 

Omar moved to the US at the age of 
12 as a refugee from Somalia. She is one 
of the first Muslim women elected to 
Congress and the first person to wear 
a hijab in the House chamber. 



Easter's in full bloom 
with British Daffodils 

Easter is better together 



In brief 


Mi xico 

President's Robin Hood 
plan for stolen assets 

Mexico’s president, Andres 
Manuel Lopez Obrador, yesterday 
announced plans for a “Robin Hood” 
institute to give assets seized from 
gangsters and corrupt politicians 
back to the people. 

He said his administration 
was drawing up a bill to create an 


independent institute “against 
the corrupt” that might hand over 
confiscated houses to councils for 
schools, hospitals or care homes. 
Assets seized by the government 
tend to have been ransacked or 
require expensive upkeep, he noted. 

A 2017 report by the Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and 
Development noted that Mexico was 
estimated to lose between 5% and 
9% of its gross domestic product to 
corruption annually. 

Since taking office in December, 
Lopez Obrador has rolled out a 
string of welfare programmes, cut 
salaries for top civil servants and put 
his predecessor’s official plane up 
for sale. Reuters Mexico City 


Sudan 

Protesters fight move 
to end ministry sit-in 

Sudanese protesters have moved to 
block an apparent attempt to break 
up their sit-in outside the defence 
ministry in Khartoum, where 
demonstrators have been pushing 
for a quick transition to civilian rule 
after Omar al-Bashir was ousted as 
president, a witness has said. 

Protesters said they had joined 
hands and formed a ring around the 
sit-in area after troops gathered on 
three sides and tractors prepared to 
remove stone and metal barricades. 
There were about 5,000 protesters, 
with more arriving. 

Reuters and AFP Khartoum 


United States 

Man sues parents over 
£22,000 porn cleanout 

A man is suing his parents for 
getting rid of his vast pornography 
collection, which he estimated was 
worth $29,000 (£ 22 , 200 ). 

Last week the 40-year-old filed 
a lawsuit in a federal court in 
Michigan, where he moved in with 
his parents in 2016 after a divorce. 

He said that when he moved 
out 10 months later they delivered 
his belongings to his new home 
in Indiana, but his 12 boxes of 
pornographic films and magazines 
were missing. 

The man is seeking financial 
damages of roughly $87,000. AP 



Switch things up and save 

To celebrate the # Sunday Switch, a nationwide call by Compare the 
Market to show how easy it is to switch energy tariffs, we’ve challenged 
families to switch their Sunday routines and try a new hobby. 

theguardian.com/love-family-life 

f compare 
themarket 


Daffodil Bouquet £4.00 Each. In participating stores from 14th April 2019. While stocks last. 
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Egypt president could rule until 
2030 under constitution change 


Ruth Michaelson 

Cairo 


Egypt’s parliament is to vote on a bill 
of sweeping constitutional changes 
this week that would increase Presi¬ 
dent Abdel Fatah al-Sisi’s power and 
allow him to rule until 2030. 

MPs are expected to confirm the bill 
today, triggering a referendum. 

The reforms, which were moved 
swiftly through committee hearings 
and parliamentary debates, would 
grant Sisi control over the judiciary, 
increase the military’s power and 
extend presidential terms to six years. 

The former general, who became 
president in 2014 after a coup the 
previous year, was re-elected in 2018 
with 97 . 8 % of the vote. His attempt to 
extend his rule comes as autocrats in 
neighbouring Sudan and Algeria have 


fallen to popular protests after dec¬ 
ades in power. 

Posters urging Egyptians to vote yes 
to the proposed changes began appear¬ 
ing across Cairo more than a week ago. 
“A bright future, a better tomorrow,” 
declared one poster. “Yes to the consti¬ 
tutional amendments. Yes to stability 
and development,” said another. 

No banners showing dissent were 
visible on the streets, and members 
of the country’s opposition said they 
were prevented from campaigning. 

Mohamed al-Sharkawi, a restau¬ 
rant owner who hung a banner of 
support for a yes vote in his restau¬ 
rant, said: “The country needs stability 
and, from what I understand, these 
constitutional amendments will bring 
stability.” 

During a hearing in February, 485 
out of 596 MPs voted to advance the 
bill. What little criticism was permitted 


in previous debate stages, during 
which one MP described the changes 
as “medieval” and said they would aid 
autocratic rule, has since been all but 
silenced. Egypt’s only independent 
media outlet, Mada Masr, said a dia¬ 
logue on the changes included only 
those who “appear to have been 
hand-picked to include no opposi¬ 
tion voices”. 

Instead, most MPs restricted their 
criticisms to a package of proposed 
changes designed to sweeten the vote, 
such as introducing a 25% quota of par¬ 
liamentary seats for women. 

Khaled Dawoud, of the opposition 
Constitution party, said the sudden 
support for a referendum that had yet 
to be declared proved the process was 
a ploy and that the result was known 
in advance. 

A coalition of the Constitution party 
and the Civil Democratic Movement, 



A Abdel Fatah al-Sisi came to power 
in 2014 after a coup the previous year 


which was created to oppose the 
changes, said its attempts to show 
dissent had been suffocated. Nearly 
120 people were arrested from legal 
opposition parties and other pro¬ 
democracy groups, Dawoud claimed. 

The parliamentary speaker, Ali 
Abdel Aal, told the Ahram Online news 
outlet that the referendum could begin 
as soon as 22 April, a week after the par¬ 
liamentary vote. “In ruling circles the 


referendum is being seen as a vote of 
confidence in president al-Sisi and his 
regime,” Aal said. 

“It’s depressing,” said Tarek Salama, 
a former member of the pro-govern¬ 
ment Free Egyptians party, who used 
social media to call on people to vote 
against the changes. “All of this is 
completely organised by the security 
services,” he said. “It’s about giving 
the impression that everyone will say 
yes - it’s not about whether it moves 
people or not.” 

Authorities have blocked a web¬ 
site that had garnered more than 
100,000 signatures in opposition to 
the changes. 

Salama said: “If Sisi would allow a 
free referendum, he would win, but 
with an image that he’s a democrat. 
But you have to understand, he wants 
to prove he’s strong.” 

Timothy Kaldas, of the Tahrir Insti¬ 
tute for Middle East Policy, said the 
referendum presented a rare opportu¬ 
nity to show dissent at the ballot box, 
despite few expectations it would be 
fair. “Unlike opposition candidates in 
the last election, the government can’t 
imprison the word no,” he said. 


Additional reporting Adham Youssef 


'Unpatriotic' 
film on Soviet 
experience in 
Afghanistan 
under fire 



Marc Bennetts 

Moscow 


A row has broken out in Russia 
over a film about the Soviet Union’s 
withdrawal from Afghanistan after 
politicians and former servicemen 
criticised its unflattering depiction of 
Red Army soldiers as unpatriotic. 

Leaving Afghanistan, directed by 
Pavel Lungin, is based on the experi¬ 
ences of Nikolay Kovalyov, a veteran 
of the Afghan war who went on to lead 
Russia’s FSB spy agency. It tells the 
story of a group of Red Army soldiers 
whose departure from Afghanistan is 
delayed after they are ordered to free 
a Soviet general’s son taken captive by 
mujahideen fighters. 

Lungin told Variety magazine last 
year that the him depicts the “sense¬ 
lessness and cruelty of war”. 

After an advance screening of 
Leaving Afghanistan, Igor Morozov, 
the deputy head of the upper house 
of parliament’s committee for sci¬ 
ence, education and culture, said it 
was unsuitable for “educating young 
people with a sense of patriotism” 
because it portrayed Red Army officers 
looting and fighting among them¬ 
selves. He also said Lungin was guilty 
of distorting historical facts, although 
he did not give details. 

Gennady Shorokhov, the head of 
the Brothers-in-Arms association of 
former Soviet servicemen, accused 
Lungin’s film of only portraying “dirt 
and filth”. 

Another group of Afghan veterans 



have written to President Vladimir 
Putin to ask him to ban the film, which 
they said would do harm to Russia’s 
image abroad. 

Vladimir Medinsky, the culture 
minister, said the film’s scheduled 
release date should be shifted from 
9 May, the day on which Russia cele¬ 
brates victory over Nazi Germany in 
the second world war, to avoid “social 
tensions”. 

The holiday, known as Victory 
Day, has taken on massive political 
significance in recent years and is 
accompanied by nationwide displays 
of patriotism. 

The Soviet Union’s nine-year mil¬ 
itary campaign, which resulted in 
the deaths of about 15,000 Red Army 


soldiers, ended in 1988, when Mikhail 
Gorbachev ordered a withdrawal. In 
1989, the Soviet parliament declared 
the war a “political mistake”. 

Putin, however, has recently sought 
to rehabilitate the memory of the war 
in the minds of Russians: in February, 
a group of MPs introduced legislation 
that would have formally reversed 
the 1989 condemnation of the war. 
The legislation unexpectedly stalled 
in parliament shortly after Moscow 
hosted Afghan peace talks involving 
the Taliban. 

An outright ban on the film appears 
unlikely, however. Lungin has said 
it may go on general release later in 
May, although an exact date has yet 
to be announced. After the pre-release 


screening of his film, which he 
attended, Lungin accused Medinsky 
and others of being unwilling to take 
part in an honest discussion of the 
Soviet war in Afghanistan, which he 
described as a “sore” that was “rot¬ 
ting inside” modern Russia. 

Leaving Afghanistan is just the lat¬ 
est film dealing with historical issues 
to spark controversy in Russia. 

Armando Iannucci’s black comedy 
The Death of Stalin was banned in Rus¬ 
sia last year after officials said it was 
“offensive”. 

In 2017, Matilda, a film about a love 
affair between Russia’s last tsar and 
a ballerina, triggered attacks by radi¬ 
cal Orthodox Christian activists who 
described it as blasphemous. 
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T Prague, Czech Republic 

Dancers from the Czech National 
Ballet during a rehearsal of Swan 
Lake at the National Theatre 



PHOTOGRAPH: MARTIN DIVISEK/EPA 
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JUST A DAY* with no mess, no fuss or re-tiling. 
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Various options to 
suit your bathroom 




*Time based on straightforward fitting. 
’'Not in conjunction with any other offer. 


A Range of Unique Bathtime Mobility Solutions 

0800 316 0110 


AS SEEN ON TV! 

Do you struggle to get in and out the 
bath? Worried about slipping or falling? 
Aquability are here to help. 

As one of the leading bathing solution 
experts, we've enabled 1000's of people 
just like you to regain their bathing 
independence. Our extensive range of 
beautifully made Walk-in Showers and 
Walk-in Baths have been specially designed 
to be fitted in just one day* with no mess, 
no fuss or re-tiling. 

So why not call one of our helpful advisors 
and discuss your individual requirements. 


OVER 40,000 

INSTALLATIONS IN THE UK 


Aquability are a long established, caring, 
trusted, family-owned business and are one 
of the country's leading walk-in bath and 
shower companies with literally thousands 
of installations nationwide every year. 


Fora FREE 

brochure 

FREEPHONE 


Ask for 
Ext. 

58567 \J^ 


For more information and a FREE colour brochure return this coupon to 

FREEPOST RRGY-AHAX-AHSX, Aquability UK Ltd, Farnborough, GUI4 0NR. 




NAME. 


_ TEL. 


ADDRESS _ 


Lines open 24 hours 7 days a week. Visit WWW.aquability.COin 

or return coupon to FREEPOST RRGY-AHAX-AHSX, Aquability UK Ltd, Farnborough, GUI4 0NR. 


_ POSTCODE . 


58567 





www.nationwide-mobility.co.uk 


Open the door and enjoy a 

FULL LENGTH SOdk! (or shower!) 


Name 


Nati onwide 

^Mobility 


Address 


Postcode 


The Simplicity is the normal size bath 
you can actually walk into and lie 
down for a full length soak. You can 
even stand up and shower in it too! 


The door is available on 
either side of the bath 


Adjust seat 
height with easy 
to use handset 


*Based on a straightforward fitting. **Not in conjunction with any other offer. 


• The bath is elegantly styled and can be colour 
matched to your existing bathroom suite 

• Optional powered safety seat gently and 
effortlessly lifts you up and down 

• Fits in the same space as your old bath 

• Quick and easy installation 

• GUARANTEED watertight seal 

• Optional hydro-therapy spa 

FOR A FREE COLOUR BROCHURE AND A COPY OF 
THE ESSENTIAL GUIDE TO BATHING CALL NOW ON 


08003169798 


ASK FOR 
EXT. 63317 


Lines are open 24 hours 7 days a week. Or write to Freepost Nationwide Mobility. 

For more information and a FREE colour brochure return this coupon to 

Freepost Nationwide Mobility 63317 
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Indian elections 


'Colonial 
hangover' 
Seats held 
for Anglo- 
Indians 


Michael Safi 

Delhi 


W inning a seat 
in India’s 
parliament can 
take months of 
campaigning 
across a vast 

constituency, often in stifling heat. 
Unless you are George Baker. 

The actor is one of just two 
members of the 545-seat lower 
house whose name will not appear 
on any ballot in the country’s six- 
week election period, which kicked 
off last week. 

A vestige of India’s colonial 
past, and a sign, perhaps, of the 
magnanimous spirit with which 
India said goodbye to its British 
former masters, two seats are still 
reserved for Anglo-Indians: citizens 
of European descent. 

“It’s more or less an accepted 
part of the constitution,” says Baker, 
whose parents were Greek and 
migrated to India via Britain shortly 
before he was born in 1946. 

Along with another Anglo-Indian, 
Richard Hay, Baker was appointed to 
parliament to represent the 150,000 
or so members of his community 
who remain. 

The community, which has been 
called Midnight’s Orphans, was 
caught in the middle: descendants 
of Europeans who had married 
Indians, and who spoke English and 
cultivated British lifestyles but with 
Indian lineages stretching back, in 
some cases, hundreds of years. 

Baker, an actor best known for 
his role as a British planter who falls 
in love with an Indian worker in the 
1975 him Chameli Memsaab, speaks 
four Indian languages and is married 
to a Hindu woman. 




“Those Anglo-Indians who have 
married others in the community 
try to follow the rule [of living a life 
that is] 60% British and 40% Indian,” 
he says at his government apartment 
in Delhi, within view of the colossal 
dome of the former viceroy’s 
residence. “In my case it’s closer 
to 50 / 50 .” 

India’s independence was a 
troubling development for many 
Anglo-Indians. Their fortunes had 
ebbed and flowed under colonial 
rule: first rewarded under the East 
India Company, then spurned when 
it was feared they might dominate 


the colony, as mixed-heritage people 
had done in parts of South America. 
After the Indian rebellion of 1857 , 
the British again pulled the Anglo- 
Indians close, relying on them in 
disproportionate numbers to run the 
railway and postal networks. 

After independence, the 
community could no longer stand 
on two stools,” wrote the late Frank 
Anthony, an Anglo-Indian leader 
who occupied one of the reserved 
parliamentary seats for decades. 

In speeches before independence, 
Anthony urged Anglo-Indians to 
throw in their lot with India. “Let us 


◄ Supporters 
of the National 
Conference 
party attend a 
campaign rally 
in Srinagar 
yesterday 

PHOTOGRAPH: 
FAROOQ KHAN/EPA 


▲ George Baker 
and Richard 
Hay , below, 
occupy the two 
seats reserved for 
Anglo-Indians in 
parliament 

MAIN PHOTO: REBECCA 
CONWAY/GUARDIAN 



cling and cling tenaciously to all that 
we hold dear, our language, our way 
of life and our distinctive culture. 
But let us always remember that we 
are Indians... The more we love and 
are loyal to India, the more will India 
love and be loyal to us.” 

India’s first leaders, recognising 
the community was too diffuse to be 
elected to parliament, reserved two 
seats for them. Yet many still felt out 
of place. 

“In the old days there was a 
mindset that we were between 
the Britishers and the Indians. 
Sometimes we were not treated 


'Indians used to 
have a suspicion 
of Anglo-Indians' 


George Baker 

Appointed MP 


well,” says Bridget White-Kumar, 
who lives in Bengaluru. 

“Indians used to have a suspicion 
of us,” says Baker. “They would 
think of us as the people who used to 
carry tales to the Britishers that got 
them into trouble.” 

Referring to two of India’s cultural 
groups, he added: “But now so many 
Dravidians from south India have 
married Aryans of north India. India 
is a pleasant potpourri of humanity.” 

White-Kumar grew up in an 
Indian mining town that was a “little 
England”, she says. “Everyone 
spoke perfect English, we studied in 
English schools, we ate Kraft cheese, 
Colman’s mustard and cornflakes.” 

In 1956, the state reclaimed 
the mine from its British owners, 
marking the end of an era. Like 
hundreds of thousands of Anglo- 
Indians, many of the town’s 
residents emigrated to the UK, 
Canada or Australia. 

Those who remained have 
gradually become part of the Indian 
melting pot. “I was born here and 
I’m a citizen, so I’m Indian,” says 
White-Kumar. 

The reserving of two seats in 
parliament was supposed to have 
been phased out by i 960 . But 
successive governments have kept 
renewing it, even as the Anglo- 
Indian population has dwindled. 

One explanation for why the 
tradition is preserved is that Anglo- 
Indians require more help than 
ever to have their voice heard 
in parliament. Another, more 
pragmatic one is that political parties 
still want the opportunity to install 
friendly members into parliament, 
without the hassle of elections. 

Baker plans to ask the prime 
minister to renew the reservations 
when they expire in 2020 . He adds: 
“Gradually we are being integrated, 
but total assimilation will take a 
minimum of another 50 years.” 

In the meantime, their traditions 
are being kept alive by people such 
as White-Kumar, who publishes 
cookbooks of Anglo-Indian cuisine, 
with recipes such as mulligatawny 
soup. “We are a bit more judicious in 
our use of spices,” she says. 


Hate speech Candidates 
barred from campaign trail 


Michael Safi 


A star campaigner for India’s Hindu 
nationalist ruling party has been 
banned from the election trail for 
72 hours over hate speech target¬ 
ing Muslims, one of four candidates 
to receive suspensions yesterday as 
the country’s election season turned 
acrimonious. 

A cabinet minister, a high-pro¬ 
file candidate and a regional leader 


from a party representing Dalits, the 
“lowest” caste of Hindus, were also 
banned from campaigning yesterday 
for breaching election rules against 
provocative comments about caste 
or religion. 

One of them. Yogi Adityanath, an 
ordained Hindu monk and the chief 
minister of India’s most populous 
state, Uttar Pradesh, told a crowd last 
week that if the Bharatiya Janata par¬ 
ty’s (BJP) opponents had “faith in Ali 
[the son-in-law of the prophet Muham¬ 
mad], we have faith in [the Hindu god] 


Bajrang Bali”. He said the remarks 
were in retaliation against those of 
the Dalit leader, Mayawati, who had 
earlier urged voters, “especially Mus¬ 
lims”, not to split the anti-BJP vote. 

The election commission ruled that 
both leaders had made comments that 
could “aggravate existing difference 
or create mutual hatred between reli¬ 
gious communities”, and temporarily 
banned them from the election trail 
from 6am today. It banned two more 
leaders yesterday evening. 

Indian law bans candidates from 
appealing to voters based on egre¬ 
gious remarks about religion or the 
caste system. But in practice, these 
social categories are still defining 
faultlines in Indian life. Adityanath, 
who spent time in jail in 2007 for 


fomenting anti-Muslim riots, had 
already received a warning for refer¬ 
ring to India’s armed forces as “Modi’s 
army”, in breach of guidelines about 
politicising the military. 

On Thursday, the BJP’s president, 
Amit Shah, said at a rally in Assam state 



A Uttar Pradesh’s chief minister. Yogi 
Adityanath, left, with Narendra Modi 


that if re-elected, the party would rid 
India of “unauthorised” migrants 
- except for Buddhists, Hindus and 
Sikhs, whose asylum requests would 
be fast-tracked, while those of Muslims 
would not. He also referred to migrants 
from Bangladesh as “termites”. 

Over the weekend, a candidate from 
the regional Samajwadi party, Azam 
Khan, caused an outcry by saying his 
female BJP opponent wore “khaki 
underwear” - a suggestion she was 
downplaying her Hindu nationalist 
beliefs, as the uniform of the larg¬ 
est Hindu nationalist group includes 
khaki trousers. 

India’s supreme court said yester¬ 
day it would examine whether the 
authorities had sufficient power to 
clamp down on hate speech. 
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Tour highlights 


Tour highlights 


• A visit to the village of Adare 

• A horse drawn jaunting car trip 
through Killarney National Park 
and a cruise onLoch Leane 


• A tour round the famous Ring of 
Kerry with it's stunning mountain 

• A guided tour of the historic Rock 
of Cashel 


• A visit to vibrant Galway City 

• A drive along part of the Wild 
Atlantic Way and scenic tour 
of Connemara 


• Admission to Kylemore Abbey 

• See the Cliffs of Moher and Burren 


• Five nights' carefully chosen dinner, bed and 
Irish breakfast accommodation 

• Return flights to Cork 


• Coach travel and transfers throughout 

• Fully escorted by a friendly, experienced 
tour manager 


• Five nights' carefully chosen dinner, bed and 
Irish breakfast accommodation 

• Return flights to Knock 


• Coach travel and transfers throughout 

• Fully escorted by a friendly, experienced 
tour manager 



Donegal & 

the Giant's Causeway 


6 days now from 

£ 519 PP 

departs June to 
October 2019 


Save £50’ 



Tour highlights 

• Visit the Giant's Causeway, the 
Visitor Centre, and Donegal town 

• A visit to Glenveagh National Park 
and a tour of Glenveagh Castle 


• A scenic coastal drive 

• A tour of the Inishowen Peninsula 
and Doagh Isle Famine Village 


Tour highlights 

• Tours of the Ring of Kerry & 
Bantry House 

• A boat trip to Garinish Island 

• Discover the delightful Cork 


• Visit Timoleague Abbey 

• Explore the resort of Kinsale 

• Entrance to the Cobh 
Heritage Centre 


• Five nights' carefully chosen three-star 
dinner, bed and Irish breakfast 
accommodation (upgrades available) 

• Return flights to Belfast 


• Coach travel and transfers throughout 

• Fully escorted by a friendly, experienced 
tour manager 


• Five nights' carefully chosen three- 
star dinner, bed and Irish breakfast 
accommodation 

• Return flights to Cork 


• Coach travel and transfers throughout 

• Fully escorted by a friendly, experienced 
tour manager 


Book at holidays.theguardian.co m/gua 
or call 0330 333 6730 (Quote GUA)M^B 


The 

Guardian 

Holidays 


*Bool< by 25 Apr 2019 quoting promo code ESCAPE. Subject to availability & may be withdrawn any time. Calls cost the same as dialling a standard 01 or 02 number from your landline or mobile phone. This holiday is 
organised by Newmarket Holidays Ltd, Cantium House, Railway Approach, Wallington, Surrey, SM6 OBP. ABTA V7812, ATOL Protected 2325 and is offered subject to availability. Prices are based on two people sharing a 
twin. Single supplements apply. Prices do not include travel insurance. Other terms and conditions apply. Prices correct at time of going to print. Please check online for Latest prices and availability. 
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Former VW boss charged with fraud 
over Dieselgate emissions test scandal 


Jasper Jolly 


The former boss of Volkswagen and 
four other executives face up to a 
decade in prison after being charged 
with fraud by German prosecutors 
over the carmaker’s systematic 
cheating on emissions tests of diesel 
vehicles. 

Martin Winterkorn resigned as chief 
executive in September 2015 after US 
authorities accused VW of deliberately 
manipulating the performance of die¬ 
sel vehicles under emissions-testing 
conditions so they appeared much less 
polluting than they were. 

Winterkorn personally knew of 
the emissions cheating from at least 
May 2014, much earlier than he had 
admitted, the prosecutors alleged in a 
statement yesterday. VW has admitted 
that Winterkorn, 7b received a memo 
detailing the cheating in March 2014 
but said he may not have read it. 

While VW has previously pleaded 


guilty to corporate criminal charges, 
it has denied senior executives were 
directly involved, insisting it was lim¬ 
ited to engineers. 

However, prosecutors said Win¬ 
terkorn approved the expenditure of 
€ 23 m (£20m) on a “useless” software 
update that was designed to con¬ 
tinue obscuring the real reason for the 
increased levels of pollutants from its 
cars in real-world conditions. 

The alleged offences of Winterkorn 
and the other unnamed managers took 
place between November 2006 and 
September 2015 , according to prosecu¬ 
tors in Braunschweig, near VW’s global 
headquarters in Wolfsburg, Germany. 

The prosecutors said the indictment 
runs to 692 pages, plus another 300 hie 
folders containing 75,000 pages of evi¬ 
dence against the accused, who face 
between six months and 10 years in 
prison if found guilty. The prosecutors 
are also seeking to confiscate between 
€300,000 and €llm in bonus pay¬ 
ments that were allegedly boosted by 
the emissions fraud. 



A Martin Winterkorn resigned as 
Volkswagen’s chief executive in 2015 


75,000 

The number of pages of evidence 
prosecutors said they had on file 
in their case against the accused 


Winterkorn is accused by the pros¬ 
ecutors of a “particularly serious case 
of fraud”, as well as breaching compe¬ 
tition law. He has previously denied 
wrongdoing. 

The installation of “defeat device” 
software in VW cars to fool emissions 
tests has turned into one of the big¬ 
gest scandals in German corporate 
history. The so-called Dieselgate scan¬ 
dal has cost the company more than 
€27bn (£ 23 bn) in fines in the US and 
Europe. VW has already apologised 
and pleaded guilty to criminal charges. 

The software enabled 9m cars, 
including Volkswagen, Audi and Skoda 
models, to remain below legal limits 
for emissions of harmful nitrogen 
oxides when in test conditions while 
continuing to deliver the performance 
benefits of less-stringent standards on 
the road. 

Nitrogen oxides have been blamed 
for a global public health crisis, con¬ 
tributing to tens of thousands of 
premature deaths from heart and lung 
disease and strokes each year. Without 


the software, VW’s vehicles would not 
have been approved as road-legal, the 
prosecutors said. 

The fallout from the scandal has 
contributed to a fall in demand for 
diesel vehicles across other carmakers 
in Europe, amid evidence that nearly 
all diesel vehicles exceeded emissions 
standards in real-world conditions. 

The Braunschweig case is one of 
a number of ongoing legal actions 
against VW and its former top exec¬ 
utives. Winterkorn and five other 
former executives have already been 
charged by US authorities with fraud, 
but they cannot be extradited from 
Germany to non-EU countries. 

The former engineering executive 
Oliver Schmidt was imprisoned for 
seven years in the US for his part in 
hiding the software from regulators. 
He was arrested when attempting to 
return to Germany following a family 
holiday in Florida. 

Last month the US Securities and 
Exchange Commission announced 
it was suing Volkswagen and its for¬ 
mer chief executive, accusing them 
of defrauding investors by making 
“deceptive” claims about the envi¬ 
ronmental impact of its cars. 

A Volkswagen spokesman said the 
company would not comment on 
investigations against individuals. The 
law firm representing Winterkorn did 
not respond to a request for comment 
at the time of publication. 



It never rains... 
Monsoon joins 
retailers calling 
for rent cuts to 
help stay afloat 


Rob Davies 


The fashion chain Monsoon Acces¬ 
sorize has become the latest high street 
retailer to deploy the controversial 
tactic of closing stores and seeking 
rent reductions in an attempt to mend 
its finances. 

The accountancy firm Deloitte has 
been hired to help the retailer secure 
a company voluntary arrangement 
(CVA), an insolvency procedure used 
by numerous struggling retailers 
and restaurant chains including 
Mothercare, New Look ,Debenhams, 
Giraffe and Byron. 

The increasingly common strategy 
involves closing less profitable or 
loss-making stores, while seeking 
agreement from landlords to reduce 
rents on other properties, rather 
than risk the company going bust 
altogether. 

Sources told Sky News that “doz¬ 
ens” of Monsoon Accessorize’s 
network of 270 stores could disap¬ 
pear if the plan goes went, although 
the number of closures was yet to be 
agreed. 


The largest shops, in both the 
Accessorize and Monsoon chains, are 
thought to be most at risk. 

A spokesman for Monsoon Acces¬ 
sorize, owned by its founder Peter 
Simon, told Sky News: “The UK retail 
trading environment is tough and 
we are continuing to look at options 
to reduce our overall costs as we 
restructure the business in the UK and 
internationally. 

“We have made no secret of the 
fact that we have steadily reduced our 
store portfolio in recent years and shall 


continue to do so as leases expire. We 
are looking at options to accelerate 
these store closures.” 

Deloitte declined to comment on 
whether it was advising Monsoon 
Accessorize on the plan. 

CVAs are supposed to be the last 
resort for companies that have run 
out of options and are flirting with 
bankruptcy. 

But they have also proved unpop¬ 
ular with landlords forced to slash 
rents, with some claiming that badly 
managed companies see them as an 


▲ Monsoon said tough conditions on 
the high street had forced it to keep 
looking at options to reduce costs 
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easy way to cut costs, instead of taking 
more fundamental action to improve 
their businesses. 

The retail and hospitality sectors 
have been flooded with CVAs over the 
past couple of years. Sir Philip Green’s 
Arcadia group, which includes Top- 
shop and Topman, is expected to seek 
one imminently. 


Goldman slashes 
bonus pool after 
slow first quarter 


Kalyeena Makortoff 

Banking correspondent 


Goldman Sachs has slashed 20% from 
the cash it sets aside to pay bankers’ 
bonuses after reporting lower profits 
in the first three months of the year. 

The investment bank said it was 
cutting its salaries and benefits pot by 
$798m (£609m) to $3.3bn, a move that 
will hit executives, senior managers 
and lower level staff. Some of the cuts 
will have been covered by a 2 % drop in 
staff numbers but the bulk will affect 
Goldman’s annual bonus pool for 2019 . 

Depending on the bank’s perfor¬ 
mance throughout the rest of the year, 
it could result in smaller payouts for 
Goldman bankers next January, when 
staff usually receive their bonuses. 
The average pay at Goldman last year 
was $ 336 , 830 . 

Goldman said the “significantly 
lower” pay and benefits for the past 
quarter reflected “a decline in oper¬ 
ating performance” over the period. 
Its first-quarter results showed a 21 % 
fall in profits to $2.3bn, compared with 
$2.8bn in the same period last year. 

Goldman’s new chief executive, 
David Solomon, said the bank was 
“focused on new opportunities to 
grow and diversify our business mix 
and serve a broader range of clients 
globally”. 
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Financial ® 


L&G steps up action over 
lack of boardroom diversity 


Kalyeena Makortoff 


The UK’s biggest fund manage¬ 
ment group voted against more than 
100 chairmen last year for failing to 
boost the number of women in their 
boardrooms. 


Legal & General Investment Man¬ 
agement, which manages more than 
£ltn in assets, more than doubled 
.the number of protest votes cast in 
2018 over a lack of gender diversity at 
firms including Barclays, Ted Baker 
and Sports Direct. A year earlier the 
asset manager voted against only 37 
UK chairs. 


Targets that aim to see women make 
up 25 % of a company’s board meant 
LGIM voted against the re-election 
of Sports Direct’s former chair Keith 
Hellawell, Barclays chair John McFar- 
lane, and Nicholas Ferguson of the 
estate agent Savills. 

It also cast a vote against David 
Bernstein, the chairman of Ted Baker, 
which has been dealing with allega¬ 
tions of misconduct by its former chief 
executive, Ray Kelvin. 

LGIM will expand its efforts to influ¬ 
ence board diversity further next year, 
when it starts to hold firms listed on 


the American S&P 500 to the same 
standards as UK companies. 

Helena Morrissey, LGIM’s head of 
personal investing and founder of the 
gender diversity campaign group 30% 
Club, said: “Frankly, it’s disappoint¬ 
ing that we continue to have to make 
our voices heard as investors by vot¬ 
ing against so many chairs on diversity 
issues but we are not going to go away.” 

LGIM also revealed that it had 
pulled millions of pounds from eight 
companies and voted against their 
chairmen for breaching its climate 
policies last year. 


It divested from a string of compa¬ 
nies previously included in its Future 
World Funds, which are covered by 
LGIM’s climate change pledge. They 
were excluded for issues including 
poor governance and disclosures, as 
well as for lobbying on policies that 
would accelerate climate change. 

Where those companies were held 
in other LGIM portfolios, the asset 
manager voted against their chair¬ 
men at their respective annual general 
meetings. The companies include Sub¬ 
aru, Loblaws, Rosneft and Dominion 
Energy. 



Business view 

Larry Elliott 


Threadneedle Street's timely 
warning for banks and insurers: 
take climate change seriously 


W e can already 
hear the 
distant 
thunder of 
climate change 
and must 

not wait for the storm to hit. The 
Extinction Rebellion protesters 
who blocked London traffic? No, 
a senior Bank of England official 
telling banks and insurers that 
from now on they will be expected 
to make global warming central to 
the way they operate. 

Threadneedle Street would 
never publicly endorse action 
that causes disruption, but the 
speech by Sarah Breeden, head of 
international banks supervision, 
suggested a degree of sympathy 
with the points being made by the 
protesters: that time is running out 
to prevent catastrophic climate 
change and that previous efforts 
to combat the problem have been 
nowhere near vigorous enough. 

Breeden’s message to the 
financial sector is that they need 
to incorporate climate change 
into their corporate governance, 
their risk management analysis, 
their forward planning and their 
disclosure policies, or face the 
prospect of losing lots of money. 

The financial markets have a 
term for a sudden drop in assets 
prices known as a Minsky moment 
(after the economist Hyman 
Minsky). Breeden said a climate 
Minsky moment was possible, in 
which losses could be as high as 
$20tn (£l5tn). 


Research found a 10% 
rise in house prices 
raised the probability 
ofhomeowners 
voting Tory by two 
percentage points 

VJ 


As one of the world’s leading 
financial centres, it is unsurprising 
that the Bank’s Prudential 
Regulatory Authority has taken the 
lead in setting out what it expects 
from the banks and insurance 
companies it supervises. 

There will be those who will 
wonder - quite reasonably - why 
the Bank is merely saying it expects 
firms to act in ways that show 
they are taking climate change 
more seriously rather than forcing 
them to do so. At this stage, 
the PRA is content to let firms 
comply voluntarily, but it has the 
supervisory muscle to get heavy 
with any organisation that drags its 
feet if that proves necessary. Given 
the existential threat, it should not 
hesitate to use it. 

Renters turn to Labour 

The period 1995 to 2007 was a 
period of Labour party political 
hegemony during which it won 
three general elections, two by a 
landslide. It was also a period in 
which there was rapid house price 
inflation, especially in the south of 
the country. In London, prices rose 
more than threefold. 

Yet, by allowing the property 
market to boom out of control. 
Labour was storing up problems for 
itself. A paper by Marta Schoch, to 
be presented at the Royal Economic 
Society’s annual conference, finds 
that rising house prices boost 
support for the Conservatives. 
Schoch’s research found that a 10% 
jump in house prices increased the 
probability ofhomeowners voting 
Tory by two percentage points. The 
research found, however, that the 
drift towards the Conservatives 
was not accompanied by a decrease 
in support for state ownership of 
public services. 

But that was then. If a runaway 
property boom prices young people 
out of the market, leading to a fall 
in owner-occupation, you would 
expect support for Labour to go up, 
especially in areas such as London 
where renting is common. Which is 
exactly what happened in 2017. 
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Sour note Left and right fight 
Nashville's Amazon deal 


Dominic Rushe 


ashville has a way 
of bringing people 
together - usually 
through music. But 
lately it has been 
through a shared 
antipathy towards the $lOOm-plus in 
subsidies this booming city has just 
handed to Amazon. 

The ink has barely dried on a deal 
the state of Tennessee and the city 
awarded to Amazon, and only a few 
small hurdles remain before it starts 
moving into a downtown office 
complex. 

But an unusual alliance of free- 
market libertarians and union- 
backed activists is determined to 
hold the politicians and executives 
responsible for the deal to account. 
Their hope is that it will serve as a 
warning to others looking to hand 
public money to profitable firms in 
return for the promise of new jobs. 


“This is one area where liber¬ 
tarians and socialists can agree 
on something: this is a bad idea,” 
said John Mozena, president of the 
Center for Economic Accountability, 
a free-market advocacy group and a 
self-described libertarian. 

Odessa Kelly, a local activist, 
agrees. A parks and recreation 
employee and member of the union- 
backed Stand Up Nashville coalition, 
she said the deal was symptomatic 
of an approach that was failing the 
city while handing millions to a 
company which doesn’t need it. 

“We are being moved around like 
pawns on a chessboard for the rich,” 
she said. “I hate to say it but we have 
become a playground for the rich.” 

It wasn’t supposed to be this way. 
In November Amazon announced 
that Nashville was one of its chosen 
cities, following a long search to 
build “HQ2” - a second base away 
from its Seattle headquarters. States 
and cities across the US had fought 
hard in a sometimes bizarre beauty 
pageant to win the prize. Arizona 



offered Amazon a giant cactus to seal 
the deal. In the end HQ2 was split 
between Queens in New York and 
Arlington County, Virginia. Nashville 
picked up the consolation prize and 
a promise of5,000 high-paid jobs. 

For all the political schmoozing 
and promises of a “prime” future, 
being part of HQ2 has proved 
problematic. The backlash from 
residents and politicians in New 
York was so fierce that Amazon 
cancelled its plans. Politicians in 
Virginia too have felt the heat from 
locals who worry about the impact 
of gentrification. 

The fight in Nashville is far from 
over. Following pressure from Stand 


‘We are being moved 
around like pawns 
on a chessboard' 



up Nashville and others, Amazon 
will have to publish accounts to 
prove it is living up to its promise of 
high-paid jobs. 

Kelly is worried about 
Amazon’s impact on a city that 
has been transformed by a rush of 
investment. “We are being pushed 
out to the fringes of the city,” she 
said. “There is no more working 
class in the city of Nashville. We 
do middle-class work, but we can’t 
afford middle-class lives.” 

After the New York deal 
imploded, Holly Sullivan, head of 
Amazon’s worldwide economic 
development team, told the 
Tennessean newspaper that 
residents had nothing to fear. 

“Community engagement is 
something that is quite frankly in 
our DNA,” Sullivan said. “You are 
never going to locate in a community 
or neighbourhood [where] you are 
going to have 100% support and, 
oftentimes, the most vocal are those 
against something. But it’s also an 
education opportunity for us to 
learn what are their priorities. They 
might actually, once they get to 
know us, realise we might be aligned 
on some of those priorities.” 

Amazon has promised to create 
more than 5,000 jobs paying an 
average of more than $ 150,000 
(£114,000) in the city. Given the 
median US household income is 
$61,372, it is little wonder politicians 
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▼ Protesters in New York rally against 
Amazon’s expansion plans. Nashville , 
below right , is also up in arms 
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were so eager for its business. But 
for Mozena those numbers hide a 
bigger issue: Amazon doesn’t need 
the money and the city can’t afford 
it. Plenty of other cities offered 
“way more money” than Nashville, 
said Mozena. “In fact, Amazon 
just announced they were adding 
hundreds of jobs in Austin, Texas, 
and didn’t ask for money because 
they just wanted the workforce in 
Austin that much.” 

When Amazon announced the 
hunt for HQ2 it said that while 
incentives played a role, the primary 
issue was workforce. Nashville, like 
Austin, has that workforce. 

“That’s the way jobs and the 
economy are moving,” said Mozena. 
“It’s not the old model that a city 
or state lures in a factory and then 
people move to where the jobs 



The proportion 


of companies 
that a study 
found would 
move to a city 
or state without 
an incentive 

5k 

The number of 
high-paid jobs 
Amazon said it 
would bring to 
Nashville as part 
of its deal with 
the city and state 
ofTennessee 




are. These companies are so much 
more dependent on knowledge - on 
skilled labour - that they are going 
to where the people are. That’s 
the mistake cities are still making. 
They are acting like Amazon is a car 
factory in the 1950s.” 

The academic research suggests 
Mozena is right. A 2018 study by 
Timothy Bartik, an economist 
at the WE Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, found 75% of 
companies would have moved to a 
city or state even without incentives. 

Politically, however, polling 
shows that the all-important swing 
voter is won over by announcements 
of new jobs, he said. At least for now. 

Anne Barnett, co-chair of Stand 
Up Nashville, said she had had 
many recent discussions with police 
officers, firefighters and others 
who, while “on the other end of the 
political spectrum”, were dubious 
about the deal too. “There are a 
growing number of folks who are 
very critical of these incentives,” she 
said. “It’s a moral issue.” 

“This money isn’t free,” said 
Mozena. “You are taking money 
away from investments that can 
make your community a good place 
to live and attractive to companies in 
the long term.” 

And that, he says, is “something 
that the principled left and the 
principled right” can agree on. 
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Education 


T The Tart family at Purwell primary, 
which three of their children attend 
and one starts at in September 
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More than a score 
Parents plan legal action 
over tests for four-year-olds 


With a march next week 
and plans to take the 
government to court, 
campaigners are making 
their voices heard. 

Liz Lightfoot reports 

O n Thursday next week 
Kay Tart, from Hitchin 
in Hertfordshire, will 
help her daughter Isla 
dress in the uniform 
she will wear when 
she starts school in September. She 
will make sure the four-year-old’s 
favourite book and soft toy are in her 
backpack, but they won’t be heading 
to school. They will be joining other 
parents and children on the “march 
of the four-year-olds” to 10 Downing 
Street, where Isla will get her first 
taste of democracy. 

The children will hand in a 65 , 000 - 
signature petition against the new 
“baseline” tests the government 
plans for children aged four and five. 
They will be piloted at hundreds of 
schools in September ready for their 
introduction England-wide at the 
start of the new school year in 2020 . 


The parents fear the tests in 
the first six weeks of their children 
starting school in reception 
class will disrupt the important 
settling-in period. The results will 
be unreliable, they say, and the 
emphasis on maths and literacy in 
the reception baseline assessment 
(RBA), rather than overall child 
development, will push schools 
towards a narrower curriculum. 

The Department for Education has 
refused to publish sample questions, 
which are on maths and literacy 
and likely to involve counting, 
recognising letters and vocabulary. 

Tart has joined a group of parents 
taking advice on whether they 
can mount a legal challenge to 
the government’s plans. Lisa 
Richardson, a solicitor with Irwin 
Mitchell, says many teachers and 
education experts have raised 
concerns. She says: “My clients’ 
parents are particularly concerned 
about potential harm it may 
cause to their children’s health, 
wellbeing and education, and 
whether it unfairly disadvantages 
some children, including younger, 
summer-born children. 

“We are therefore investigating 
whether the DfE has properly 
recognised this, assessed it and 


taken it into account in the design 
of the RBA process.” 

Teachers have consistently 
opposed the introduction of the 
tests and the National Education 
Union (NEU) will reaffirm its 
campaign against them at its annual 
conference in Liverpool this week. 

The tests of maths and literacy, 
which are costing £ 9 .8m over 
two years to develop, are meant 
to provide a “baseline” so that 
children’s progress can be measured 
seven years later at the age of 11 in 
order to judge schools’ effectiveness 
and hold them to account. Children 
will be taken out of class one by one 
to sit the 20 -minute test on a tablet 
operated by the teacher, who will 
mark questions “Yes” or “No”. An 
algorithm will make the questions 
easier or harder until it reaches the 
level at which the children get more 
wrong than right. 

The parents say their children are 
too young to be tested on numeracy 
and literacy. “I’ve got a four-year- 
old, and you can ask them what’s 
one plus one and they might say two, 
or they might say bananas,” says 
Vicky Trainer from Brighton. 

There are also concerns about 
children being branded by a score 
so early in their lives, before their 


brains have fully developed, and 
about the length of time the children 
will be taught by people they do 
not know while their teacher is out 
testing each pupil individually. 

The march is being organised 
by the campaign group More Than 
a Score, a coalition of parents 
and educationists. Tart, who is 
a member of the group, has five 
children aged two to nine and says 
she knows how important the first 
weeks of reception class are for 
building a child’s confidence and 
relationships with the teacher and 
other pupils. 

“It horrifies me they are testing 
and labelling children from such 
a young age. It’s ludicrous, not least 
because the tests won’t achieve any 
reliable results even if they can get 
four-year-olds to maintain focus for 
that long,” says Tart, who worked 
for a social enterprise helping people 
into work before starting her family. 

Colin, her husband, head 
of creative design at a retail 
manufacturer, says he wants his 
daughter to enjoy her time in 
reception, especially when she 
is settling in. “I don’t think that 
putting children through formal 
testing at such a young age is a good 
idea,” he says, “especially when 
early-years education is supposed 
to be about learning through play. 

It goes against everything we tell 
our children about starting school 
and could affect her feelings about 
education right from the start. 

It’s completely wrong.” 

The test scores will not be 
given to the teachers to help 
children make progress, but will 
be held centrally with each child 
becoming a unique number on 
a national database. And that 
worries early childhood education 
expert Guy Roberts-Holmes of 


J It horrifies me they 
are testing and 
labelling children 
from such a young 
age. It's ludicrous' 


Kay Tart 

Parent 


University College London’s 
Institute of Education. He says: 

“The government is testing parents 
and carers, not schools and teachers, 
because the children will have just 
started school. They are formalising 
school learning as soon as possible. 
By focusing solely on formal national 
standardised prescribed numeracy 
and literacy outcomes, the tests are 
telling parents that this is what really 
counts from day one and it is your 
responsibility as a parent to make 
sure your child is successful. 

“If your child is summer-born 
or a late developer or has some 
special educational need or speaks 
English as an additional language 
and gets, ‘No, no, no’ answers, then 
the programme will push the child 
down to lower-level questions and 
they will potentially be labelled as 
having problems. Unfortunately 
all the evidence suggests that low 
expectations early on can lead to 
self-fulfilling prophecies later on.” 

G emma Haley, from 
Brighton, who is a 
prospect development 
manager at the 
Alzheimer’s Society, 
will be on the march 
with her son Alex, five, who started 
school last September. “Aside from 
the question of whether it is morally 
right to test four-year-olds, there is 
the question of whether the results 
will have any reliability,” she says. 

“I am not against assessment but it 
should be appropriate and we should 
be trusting the teachers to assess the 
things that matter because that is 
what they are trained to do.” 

Experts in assessment claim 
the questions - designed by the 
National Foundation for Educational 
Research - are measuring the 
wrong things. “They are assessing 
maths and literacy when we know 
from research that these are poor 
indicators and not what matters 
for children of this age,” says Jan 
Dubiel, the national director of 
Early Excellence, the organisation 
specialising in early years teaching. 
“We should be looking at language 
skills, how they interact with other 
children, how they negotiate and 
share, how they make friendships 
and resolve disputes.” 

A DfE spokeswoman said: “The 
RBA will help to provide a starting 
point to measure how well the 
school supports children to succeed. 
There is no pass mark, it is a short, 
interactive assessment that will 
help teachers understand how best 
to support children. Many schools 
already carry out assessments like 
this. The data will be used only 
to form the progress measure. No 
numerical score will be shared and 
the RBA will not be used to label or 
track individual children or to hold 
early-years providers to account.” 
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T ‘Back to friendly faces, warm 
hearts and pupils poised for 
banter and exploration ’ 

PHOTOGRAPH: JIM WILEMAN/THE GUARDIAN 

Personal story 

I’m a teacher and I live 


in the back of a van 



Why I have to sacrifice 
home comforts to work 
at the school I love 

I f Pd thought, 10 years into 
teaching, Pd be camping 
in the back of a van during 
the week, parking up under 
darkened coastal coverts, 
surviving on my wits at the 
front of class by day and my wife’s 
tasty pack-ups by night, would 
I have taken the plunge? 

I have two sleeping bags (four- 
season), two duvets (goose-down), 
a blanket and a woolly hat, and Pm 
happy. Happy to be in work at 7-30 in 
the morning till 8.30 at night, relying 
on the school showers and kitchen, 
and happy with my established 
routine. Pm the first person in school 
after the caretaker and the last to 
leave. It works because it has to. 

My family home is 80 miles from 
my school. IPs a 90-minute commute 
with a sizeable national park in 
between. The long drive was never 
realistic and we can’t move house, 
so the van became a tin knight in 
rusted armour. At first it was only 
for a term -1 thought I’d find a job 
somewhere closer to home - but by 
Christmas, without a viable long¬ 
term alternative, I signed up for two 
more terms. 

This isn’t the only school I’ve 


worked at, but it’s the only one 
I would live this way for; away from 
my wife, family and homely comforts. 

My school is a “coastal coaster”. 
It’s doing great work despite the 
government label, and it’s where 
I began my career. For six years 
I enjoyed “good” and “outstanding” 
teaching observations and results. 
For six years I made a meaningful 
and lasting impact on the children 
under my wing. I joke that we save 
lives. But we do. 

When I married, I left for dizzier 
heights: a new school nearer to 
home. It was a disaster. My teaching 
observations plummeted from 
“outstanding” to “requires 
improvement”. I was burned out 
from stress. My last observation 
was the final straw. I felt it was an 
exceptional lesson, children opening 
up layer after layer of meaning. But 
I went beyond the allotted 10 minutes 
before telling students the lesson 
objective, which is not allowed. 
Pupils were eager to know more; 
proud of their learning. The lesson 
was a success, but “improvement” 
was the epitaph. It felt as if discovery 
wasn’t relevant, it was dead. 

Teaching there was not for me. 

My confidence and love of teaching 
were no more. My parting gift, 
a prescription of pills. 

So, after a year, back I came, to 
the school I loved, to friendly faces, 
warm hearts and pupils poised 
for banter and exploration: the 


cornerstones of a good school. 

Here, we can discover and 
explore. Lessons give way to real- 
world reflections. Period three, the 
boys see that Shakespeare derides 
the views young men have of 
women, that Mercutio is a sad 
creature not a happy one, that 
Romeo is a blunderer. Pupils see 
themselves, and their follies, shining 
back at them, and talk about the 
wisdom of Rosaline removing 
herself from the authority of man. 

There have been challenges in 
my roving solitary hotel. As nights 
became colder, each harbour was 
increasingly lonely, aside from 
random night-time encounters. 
Occasionally, lights would flash: 
dog walkers or lovers in the night 
disturbed my peace. 

I have thwarted one man’s 
churchyard defecation, rescued 
a camper’s flat battery with 
a jumpstart, and spent many nights 


standing beneath the stars watching 
tawny owls dive in the moonlight. 

Recently, there was an unfortunate 
incident. Usually, I prepare my 
porridge in the school kitchen the 
night before and leave it for the 
morning. But this time I had forgotten 
and instead used the kitchen to 
warm it up. No sooner had I turned 
my back than black smoke billowed. 

I quickly thrust the pan out of an 
open window. Not quick enough. 

At 7.50am staff and pupils stood in 
reception as the caretaker fixed the 
blaring alarm. My hand went up; 

I confessed. But instead of sighs and 
looks of scorn, kind smiles were 
abundant, and someone was quick 
to offer a yoghurt. 

Colleagues check in on me, old 
friends offer beds for the night and 
a hot meal - and, occasionally, I take 
them up on it. 

But, really, I crave the not-so- 
comfortable comforts of the van, 


the solitude and adventure. 

Now halfway through my 
contract, which is due to end by 
the summer, I hope to continue this 
strange existence. At Christmas, 
when I signed up for another two 
terms, I didn’t imagine I could 
perpetuate the tin can adventure 
beyond the summer, and, foolishly, 
passed up a permanent contract. 
Now the job has come up again. This 
time the cold has been conquered. 
Though local openings arise, 
nothing can outdo the environment 
I now thrive in, and I don’t want 
to let go. Education can be a cruel 
playground, but I seem to have 
found a safe and sunny corner. 

The children ask: “Will we have 
you next year, sir?” 

I’ve got an interview. We’ll see. 


The writer is an English teacher 
writing anonymously. Read more 
about him at tincanteacher.blog 


Opinion 

Laura Mclnerney 

Do A-level results matter or is 
it a free-for-all? A question for 
our unscrupulous universities 


I f you’re the parent of an 
18-year-old, it is time to 
pat yourself on the back. 
The country has a shortage 
of this age group, due to 
a birth dip at the time of 
the millennium. Not only does 
this mean the group will have 
an incredible market value in 
a few years’ time when graduate 
recruiters struggle to fill their 
vacancies; this little cohort has 
also done us a massive favour and 
shown just how unscrupulous our 
university sector can be. 

Back in 2015 ,1 wrote, on these 
pages, about the sharp increase 
in unconditional offers given to 
A-level students. So instead of 
having to strive for top grades, 
applicants were being accepted 
on the basis of the grades teachers 


predicted they would achieve. 
Although this sounds positive, 
the offers often came with a 
requirement for the student to 
put the university as their first 
choice, putting pressure on the 
young person to select a lower- 
tier university in return for being 
able to faff about in their summer 
term rather than revise. It reduces 
student motivation, which is 
a nightmare for school leaders 
who are judged by grades. 

At the time, my comments were 
decried by university professionals 
who said I was over-exaggerating, 
as the situation was affecting only 
about 5% of students, that there 
was no evidence it reduced pupils’ 
grades and there was no reason to 
believe things would get worse. 

Flip forward, and last year an 


outrageous 34 % of university place 
offers were unconditional, and the 
university admissions service, Ucas, 
found that those with unconditional 
offers were more likely to slip two or 
more grades. And while the practice 
is most popular among lower-tariff 
universities, even some of the so- 
called elite Russell Group lot have 
led the way. 

Over the years, universities have 
variously claimed these offers 
alleviate mental health problems 
due to exam pressures. Or they 
somehow help social mobility. 

But let’s get real. The simple reason 
for the offers is that there aren’t 
as many 18-year-olds as in other 
cohorts, and with the cap on the 
number of places they can offer 
removed, many universities have 
spent a fortune on building massive 
new residential halls and expanding 
their courses. They need as many 
warm bodies as possible to fill these 
up or their budgets will be in peril. 

Thankfully, the education 
secretary, Damian Hinds, has 
shown that he can, on occasion, 
grow a backbone, and has written 
to the worst offenders urging them 
to stop. Only time will tell if he can 
also grow some teeth and make his 
words sink in. 

That said, he probably won’t 
need to. Over the next eight years, 
cohort numbers start increasing 



▲ Those with unconditional offers are 
more likely to slip two or more grades 


Universities have 
merrily sacrificed 
academic standards on 
the altar of cash. The 
school sector should 
not let them forget that 


again so the incentive soon wears 
off. It’s therefore no surprise to hear 
the University of Nottingham saying 
it will stop the practice. Indeed, 
by the time the current surfeit 
of 10-year-olds are applying for 
university, the likelihood is there’ll 
be so many we’ll be back to the good 
old days of professors moaning that 
A-levels don’t adequately prepare 
students for university and that it’s 
impossible to choose from among 
the zillions of A grades. Except we 
can all laugh knowing those voices 
are in the key of hypocrisy singing 
verses of bullshit. When it suited, 
universities merrily sacrificed 
academic standards on the altar 
of cash. The school sector should 
not let them forget that. 

Ultimately, the university 
sector needs to decide: do A-level 
grades matter, or don’t they? It is 
fundamentally unfair to tell one 
generation it’s the only way to 
select them while telling another 
that it’s a free-for-all. And if you 
are one of the rare parents of an 
18-year-old, I wish you luck this 
summer in getting them to focus 
their efforts. On the upside, if they 
make it through, by the time they 
reach the graduate market, they 
will be very valuable indeed. 

Laura Mclnerney is the chief executive 
of Teacher Tapp , teachertapp.co.uk 
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Boundless 
opportunities in 
the heart of Europe 


Excellence knows no borders. Join our international 
community of trailblazers in research, education, and 
entrepreneurship - at home in the very heart of Europe. 



Dr. Elisa Resconi 

Professor for Experimental Physics 
with Cosmic Particles 




TUM. The Entrepreneurial University. 

www.tum.de/faculty-recruiting 

facultyrecruiting@tum.de 
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Hertfordshire County Council 

HERTSMERE JEWISH PRIMARY SCHOOL 

Watling Street, Radlett, Hertfordshire WD7 7LQ 
Tel: 01923 855857 Fax: 01923 853399 
Email: admin@hjps.herts.sch.uk 
Headteacher: Mrs Rita Alak-Levi 


DEPUTY HEADTEACHER 
Leadership Range Points L8 - L10 
Full Time 

Required for September 2019 

Hertsmere Jewish Primary School is a modern orthodox Jewish Primary 
School in Radlett. We are proud of our standards of behaviour and 
academic achievement. We are committed to providing pupils with a 
vibrant and enriching Jewish experience. 

Applications are warmly welcomed from dedicated, enthusiastic and 
committed senior leaders. You should be forward thinking and wish to be 
part of an exciting and challenging setting. You will: 

• Have the ability and confidence to communicate, lead and inspire the 
team around you working in partnership with the Headteacher. 

• Be relentless in your commitment to raising pupil achievement, with a 
proven track record as an excellent teacher. 

Applications close on: Tuesday 30 April; shortlisting: Thursday 2 May. 

Interviews: Friday 17 May 

Visits to the school are welcomed. Please see our website at 

www.hjps.herts.sch.uk/recruitment for how to apply. 

l/l/e warmly welcome applications from all faiths and none. We are 
committed to safeguarding and promoting the safety and welfare of 
children. Successful applicants will be subject to enhanced DBS checks. 


I Pikuach nips Q. 



Healthy v--N 





Sevenoaks School is a leader in education 
and innovation. The first UK HMC school to 
fully adopt the IB, Sevenoaks has long been a 
pioneering institution operating at the forefront 
of educational excellence. A world-class, 
co-educational school, Sevenoaks provides 
an exceptional education fnrc. 1,100 day and 
boarding students from over 40 countries, 
developing independent, intellectually curious 
and compassionate global citizens, 

The Governing Body now seek an 
inspirational and visionary leader to succeed 
DrKaty Ricks after 17 years of outstanding 
service. One of the most exciting and rewarding 
leadership challenges in global education, this 
is an exceptional opportunity to further develop 
Sevenoaks as an agenda-setting school, and an 
influential educational voice on a local, national 
and international stage. 


The new Head will have a strong track 
record of successful senior leadership, and 
the wisdom, clarity of vision and strategic 
capabilities to shape the development of a 
world-leading 18 school. An original thinker 
with the intellect and emotional intelligence 
to inspire the Sevenoaks community, the 
successful candidate will have the gravitas and 
authenticity to engage multiple stakeholders at 
home and abroad. Outstanding communication 
skills are essential, as is a love of learning and 
genuine commitment to liberal internationalism, 
scholarship, service and global engagement. 

To download the appointment details for 
this role, including information on how to apply, 
please visit https ://candidates.perrettlaver,cam 
quoting reference 4031. The closing date for 
applications is Thursday 25 April 2019 . 


SEVENOAKS SCHOOL 

High Street, Sevenoaks, Kent TNI 3 1 HU 

Sevenoaks School Is committed to saJeguxding and premoling the wellare of children, and a«xttcanta vwll iMiderga ^pprcpriale 
child protection screening, indutfing checks with past employers and the Disclosure and Barring Senrioe, Registered Charity No, u 01358 
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Find your next university role now 
Visit gu.com/hnd-good-company 



Find good company 
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What does lightning sound like? 

The obvious answer is the boom of 
thunder, an explosion of expanding, 
superheated air. But there are more 
subtle and less well understood 
noises, known as brontophonics, 
that are heard far less frequently. 

These are distinguishable from 
thunder by two features. One is that 
rather than the deep reverberation 
of thunder, brontophonics have 
been compared to the hissing of 
red-hot iron in water or the tearing 
of fabric. The other is that there is no 
time delay. Thunder travels at the 
speed of sound and is usually heard 
several seconds after a lightning 
flash, but these sounds are heard at 
the same time as the lightning. 

One theory is that brontophonics 
come from induced charge. The 
same potential difference that 
generates a lightning stroke may 
create smaller pockets of electric 
charge in the surrounding area. 
These may be strong enough, at the 
instant of the lightning, to make 
crackling electrical sounds similar 
to a static electricity discharge. 

Brontophonics are part of a 
larger category of electrophonic 
sounds, anomalous rustles and pops 
associated with meteors and the 
aurora borealis as well as lightning 
- all of which remain essentially 
mysterious. David Hambling 
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Football 


Cricket 




Liverpool prosper 
when Henderson 
is let off the leash 


The smartphone 
app that can give 
Sussex the edge 


Jonathan Wilsonpage 47 -> 


Page 42 -> 





A James Bond 
exchanges words on the 
links with the nefarious 
Auric Goldfinger 

DANJAQ/EON/UA/KOBAL/ 

REX/SHUTTERSTOCK 



The new Goldfinger 

Trump's addiction 
to golf is a stain that 
Woods' triumph 
can help remove 


Richard Williams 



G rotesque, malevolent and a cheat at 

golf: does Auric Goldfinger remind you 
of anyone? And there’s the obsession 
with gold. Goldfinger’s Rolls-Royce 
is panelled in solid gold and he kills 
a woman by having her covered with 
gold paint. Donald Trump’s use of gold 
is a little less original, more symbolic 
than functional: it’s the colour, for instance, of Trump 
Tower in Las Vegas, gleaming like a huge gold brick 
standing on its end above the neon-lit Strip. 

But it’s the cheating at golf that concerns us here. 

One of the most beguiling of Bond villains, Goldfinger is 
first encountered rigging a game of two-handed canasta 
by the pool at a Miami hotel. When he next encounters 
007, it is at Royal St Mark’s on the Kent coast, a thinly 
disguised Royal St George’s. They agree to play a round 
for money: double or quits for the $10,000 Bond took off 
Goldfinger in Florida. 

The original version, in Ian Fleming’s book, is a 
gripping shot-by-shot account of a game during which 
Bond observes his adversary’s various underhand ploys. 
Goldfinger lets his shadow fall across his opponent’s 
teed-up ball and jiggles coins in his pocket just as Bond 
is about to play. He jumps up in a bunker, ostensibly to 
get a better view over the lip but actually to improve 
his lie in the sand. And when his ball is lost in the deep 
rough, he bribes his caddy to drop another one in a 
better position. Fleming knew golf well, and although 
he was writing 60 years ago, when players would pull a 
spoon or a niblick out of their bag rather than a fairway 
wood or a nine-iron, there is nothing dated about 
Bond’s cleverly planned revenge. 


In the 1964 film, Goldfinger is played by Gert Fr5be, 
a wide-bodied German actor who - as well as getting 
the best line in any Bond film (“No, Mr Bond, I expect 
you to die!”) - conveys a familiar combination of vast 
entitlement and vindictive paranoia. Watching it the 
other night, in the middle of reading a book called 
Commander in Cheat: How Golf Explains Trump, 
it was possible to imagine that repeated viewings 
of the film at an impressionable age inspired his 
approach to life as well as golf. If golf explains Trump, 
then so does Goldfinger. 

T he author of the new book is Rick Reilly, 
a former Sports Illustrated columnist 
justly celebrated for his wit. He first met 
Trump 30 years ago, in the days when 
the ambitious young developer liked 
being photographed with celebrities 
at Studio 54. Reilly was writing a book 
about caddying for famous people, 
and Trump readily accepted an invitation to be one 
of his subjects. The way it worked out, Reilly ended 
up not carrying Trump’s bag but playing against him. 

His opponent’s curious approach to the rules got him 
interested in Trump’s behaviour, and his book is a 
veritable encyclopedia of improved lies, phantom 
chip-ins, balls mystifyingly found in unlikely landing 
spots, and other gross but unpenalised offences against 
the game’s ethics. It’s horrible, of course, but you can 
only laugh as when you learn that at all his golf resorts 
Trump keeps his own personalised buggy, each of them 
turbocharged to allow him to whizz up the fairways, 
getting ahead of his opponents’ slower vehicles so that 
they can’t see what he’s getting up to with his ball - and 
sometimes with theirs, which they might discover in a 
surprisingly unfavourable location. 

When Reilly forensically debunks Trump’s frequent 
claim to have won “18 club championships”, he connects 
the falsehood to a pattern of behaviour. Tell ’em you’re 
6ft 3in when you’re actually six-one. Tell ’em something 
that cost $20m cost $50m. Tell ’em that a 58 -storey 
highrise has 68 floors (with nothing at all between the 
20 th, where the business levels end, and what you’ll call 
the 30th, where the apartments start). Tell ’em that a 
column of economic migrants heading for the US border 
contains terrorists and drug dealers. 

And he has one story that sums up the whole 

phenomenon. The first time they 
played a round together, Trump 
introduced Reilly to several 
acquaintances. Except he was not 
introduced as a columnist for Sports 
Illustrated. It was as “the president of 
Sports Illustrated” or “ the publisher 
of Sports Illustrated”. Eventually 
Reilly asked him why he was doing 
this. “Sounds better,” Trump replied. 
For anyone compiling a list of Things 
That Explain Everything, Donald 
Trump’s “Sounds better” should be 
pretty close to the top. 

The president’s very public 
addiction to golf represents 
everything that makes a very good 
game easy to dislike, while coinciding 
with a troubling downturn in its popularity. But then, 
on Sunday, came a miracle. For anyone who watched 
the final round of the Masters, it will be impossible to 
forget the face of unremitting concentration that Tiger 
Woods brought to the back nine. Where this used to be 
a mask, now it was the look of a man who had glimpsed 
redemption and was not going to let anything, least of 
all his own ego, spoil his chance of grasping it. On an 
individual level, it was extremely moving. Four bogeys 
in the round kept his achievement on a human scale, 
his acceptance of it was humble, and his celebration 
seemed like a genuine release of emotion. For the game 
as a whole, it was a blast of cleansing fluid that removed 
all sorts of stains. And if anyone writes a better golf book 
this year than Rick Reilly’s Commander in Cheat, it will 
probably be titled How Tiger Saved Golf from Trump. 
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Sport 

Cricket 


Coaching reboot is 
clicking at Sussex 
-just press play 


Sussex academy director's 
overhaul of their youth 
cricket could change how the 
game is taught in England 


Andy Bull 


I n the indoor school at Hove 
a young Zimbabwean called 
Tawanda Muyeye is batting 
against three of Sussex’s best 
young spinners, Jack Carson, 
Will Collard and Abdullah 
Nazir. Their coach, Richard Halsall, 
is at the bowler’s end with a tablet 
in one hand. It is linked to a camera 
above his head, and a couple of 
big TV screens on one wall. Halsall 
is tagging every delivery, noting 
whether Muyeye middled each shot 
or not. The clips are uploaded to 
an app Halsall has designed, which 
means that seconds later Sussex’s 
batting coach, Muyeye’s school 
coach, and his parents will all be able 
to watch the footage on their phones 
and see how well he is playing today. 

Halsall took over as Sussex’s 
academy director last summer. He 
has spent most of the past decade 
working in international cricket, first 
as England’s fielding coach, then as 
Bangladesh’s assistant coach, but 
before that he was a schoolteacher. 

“I did 10 years of teaching and 10 
years of international cricket, and 
this is a merger of the two.” 

His track record in the game 
has earned him a lot of credit with 


Sussex, and he is using it to overhaul 
the way they run their youth cricket. 
If he can prove that what he is doing 
works, it will change the way we 
teach the game in England. 

When Halsall took over at 
the academy there were two big 
problems he wanted to fix. The 
first was a lack of communication 
between all the people involved in a 
player’s development: their parents, 
school coaches, club coaches and 
county coaches. Which meant that 
players were getting conflicting 
messages about what they ought to 
be doing. The second was that he felt 
so much of the decision-making was 
still based on opinion rather than 
fact. And he hated that. 

“This goes back to my time 
teaching,” Halsall says. “I’d have a 
parents evening every term and I 
had to sit in front of parents and tell 
them how their child was doing.” 

It had to be rigorous. “He got this 
mark in this test and that mark in 
that test, he’s been handing in his 
prep on time, he’s always asking 
me questions in the classroom, he’s 
logged into the library 45 times this 
term and he’s accessed these books, 
so I know he’s been doing his stuff. I 
couldn’t just say: "Well in my opinion 
your son’s not good enough.’ But in 
cricket it was still fine to do that.” 

Halsall is not someone who 
pretends to have answers he doesn’t, 
and he readily admits he does 
not think he, or anyone else, can 
really pick out which 13 -year-old is 
going to go on to play international 
cricket. So he was not comfortable 


with how many people Sussex were 
cutting from their development 
programme. It was shaped like a 
pyramid, with a lot of young players 
at the bottom and a handful of colts 
at the top. Halsall has scrapped that. 
He wants to keep as many people 
on the pathway for as long as he 
can. There are 580 boys involved 
now. Next year it will go up to 800. 
The idea is that Sussex will not just 
be turning out county players but 
committed club players. 

Each of them has a profile on the 
app Halsall has designed. So do all 
Sussex’s professional staff. Which 
means that so long as someone who 
is nearby has a camera linked to the 
app, even if it is just a mate recording 
with a smartphone, everything a 
player does in the net or a match 
can be captured, tagged and graded. 
The app clocks whether a batsman 
has middled a shot, and whether a 
bowler would have hit the top of off. 
Research by the England and Wales 
Cricket Board, and by Halsall, shows 
these two simple measures are the 
best basic indicators of a young 
player’s quality. 

O ver a season, Sussex 
will build up a huge 
library of clips, and a 
huge quantity of data, 
on every player. Which 
means, for instance, 
that their spin coach Ian Salisbury 
can watch how a young legspinner 
is getting on in a Melbourne club 
game this winter, add a note to his 
profile about a refinement he might 
make to his technique, then share it 
with the player, his parents and his 
club coaches. Or if Chris Silver wood, 
England’s bowling coach, wants 
to check in on how Chris Jordan 
has been bowling in the nets while 
he is away playing in the Pakistan 
Super League, all he needs to do is 
pick up his phone and open Jordan’s 
profile on the app. 

All that data also means that 
where once a young batsman might 
just have had to suck up a coach’s 


▲ Every delivery and every shot 
played is recorded , so a vast quantity 
of data is built up on every player 

opinion that he was being dropped 
because he was not any good against 
spin bowling, now they can both 
look at the app and check exactly 
how he has been playing the sweep, 
or how often he has been using his 
feet. The app includes links to videos 
of coaching drills, so, with another 
click, the player can watch clips 
of how to practise a skill and then 
get on with working on it. Halsall 
is even building in tags to measure 
character, that capture, for example, 
moments when a player was 
celebrating a teammate’s success. 

Halsall says he wants to 
“democratise everything”, that 
“it’s not going to be my opinion that 
determines whether you’re going 
to get to get selected for the next 
level”, that, in fact, everyone on the 
app, from the England coaches down 
to the school coaches, will all be in 
the same loop. He has been working 
with Mo Bobat, the ECB’s head of 
player identification, who is a fan of 
what he is doing. Now Halsall hopes 
the ECB will roll out his system 
across the counties. “I will not get 
my head round if they don’t say to 
every county this has to be in your 
indoor school by the end of the year.” 


◄ Richard 
Halsall guides 
young cricketers 
at Sussex’s 
indoor facility 
using the 
coaching app he 
has designed 

JONNY WEEKS/ 
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Sport 
In brief 


Tennis 

Murray gets in the 
swing to aid recovery 

Andy Murray has stepped up his 
recovery from his hip operation 
by playing a round of golf. The 
two-times Wimbledon champion 
had a hip resurfacing operation 
in January as he attempts to 
overcome a persistent problem 
that has threatened his career. 

The 31 -year-old shared a clip on 
Instagram of him playing golf 
accompanied by the message: 
“Played my first round of gold for 
6 years yesterday... pain free. Hip 
resurfacing = (thumbs up)”. His last 
appearance on court came at the 
Australian Open, losing to Roberto 
Bautista Agut in the first round. PA 

Cricket 

Smith and Warner 
back for the World Cup 

Steve Smith and David Warner have 
been named in Australia’s World 
Cup squad, marking their return 
to the national team following 
bans over the ball-tampering 
scandal. The former captain Smith 
and Warner were suspended for 
a year due to their roles in the 
plan to manipulate the ball using 
sandpaper during last March’s third 
Test against South Africa. Trevor 
Hohns, the chairman of selectors, 
said: “Steve Smith and David Warner 
come back into the squad. Both are 
world-class players and it has been 
pleasing to see them produce some 
good form in the IPL.” PA 

Ramm 

Zakouski favourite for 
Godolphin Craven clash 

Godolphin’s two Newmarket 
stables will go head to head in 
tomorrow’s Craven Stakes, the 
highlight event as racing returns 
to the town after its winter break. 
Zakouski, from the Charlie Appleby 
yard that won last year’s Craven with 
Masar, is 2-1 favourite while next in 
the betting is Royal Marine, trained 
by Saeed bin Suroor. That surprised 
Appleby, who said: “I would have 
thought Saeed’s horse would be 
favourite, to be honest. He’s a 
Group One performer already and 
the one that we’ve all got to beat. 
Zakouski’s preparation’s gone well. 
We’re going there with confidence 
that we have a nice horse on our 
hands but to what level, we’re going 
there to find out.” Chris Cook 


Chris Cook's tips 


Newmarket 1.15 Stagehand 1.50 Buridan 2.25 
Azano (nap) 3.00 Kick On 3.35 Look Around 4.10 
Good Vibes (nb) 4.45 Alandalos 5.20 Marhaban 
Exeter 2.05 Dolphin Square 2.40 Hattab 
3.15 Melekhov 3.50 You Say What 4.25 
Come On Charlie 5.00 Theatre Territory 5.35 
Whenhellbrokeloose 

Wolverharr 5.45 Amor Fati 6.15 Muraadef 
6.45 Nooshin 7.15 Kyllang Rock 7.45 Lopes 
Dancer 8.15 Voice Of A Leader 
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Sport 

Golf 



This means 
the most' ■ 


Looking back^J 
at travails of 
divisive hero 


Some say he is the greatest 
athlete ever while many 
will disagree about this 
enigmatic yet polarising hero 

Scott Murray 
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B rexit, Trump, the hot 

priest in Fleabag, Israel, 
Messi, Ronaldo: there 
are plenty of hot-button 
topics guaranteed to 
spark friendly debate 
among the reasonable and well- 
meaning folk travelling together 
peacefully on the information 
superhighway. But few subjects have 
quite the polarising effect of Tiger 
Woods. 

On one side of this divide Woods 
is regarded as perhaps the greatest 
athlete of all time, a star whose 
genius and dedication redefined 
his sport and whose recovery from 
ill health and raging against the 
dying of the light is a redemption 
tale sure to resonate through the 
ages. On the other are bio viators 
who take disproportionate offence 
at indiscretions which are none 
of their goddamn business and 
would do well to dial back the pious 
indignation quicksmart. Not that 
you will catch me taking sides. 

Happy to report, the readers 
of our live hole-by-hole Masters 
coverage were in lockstep behind 
the great man this week, as it slowly 
became apparent that the thing we 
once blithely assumed to be a taxes- 
and-death certainty, then gave up 
on as a pipe dream, might in fact be 


unfolding before our startled faces 
after all. Number 15 was a real live 
prospect. 

“Seeing Tiger up there, right in the 
mix, warms the cockles of my old, 
cynical heart,” oozed Matt Dony. “Fd 
love to see him win one more major. 
Just one more flash of absolute, 
mind-boggling genius. Go on, Tiger. 
One more time.” 

Simon McMahon channelled 
his inner Sid Waddell. “Could the 
greatest comeback since Lazarus 
really be on? Henry Cotton, Open 



▲ Rocco Mediate congratulates Tiger 
Woods on winning the 2008 US Open 


champion in 1937 and 1948. Julius 
Boros, US Open champion in 1952 
and 1963 . Hale Irwin, likewise in 
1979 and 1990. Ben Crenshaw, two 
Masters titles 11 years apart. Now, 
who last won a major in 2008? Seems 
like 11 could be the magic number.” 

Those 11 years since Tiger beat 
Rocco Mediate at the US Open on 
one paw were a slog, and not just for 
the man himself. It has been hard to 
follow Tiger during his barren spell, 
not least because much of the horror 
show could be viewed only through 
the fingers. 

The nadir came in 2015 . During 
the opening round of the US Open 
at Chambers Bay the 14 -times 
major champion managed to miss 
a 115 -yard-wide fairway, the most 
generous in the tournament’s 120 - 
year history, by a good 20 yards. 

He missed another fairway by 
80 - which coincidentally was the 
number he ended up shooting that 
day. 

“We still believe, Tiger!” cried 
a fan. We did not all still believe. 
Attention shifted to St Andrews, 
where Woods had won the Open by 
eight shots in 2000 and six in 2005 . 
He began the 2015 edition by flipping 
a wedge into the Swilcan Burn. By 
the 10th hole he was propping up the 
entire field, his top lip curling and 


Fifteen and counting 

His major haul 


199 ' Masters The famous 12-stroke 
win over Tom Kite 

1999 PGA Championship Beats 
Sergio Garcia by one stroke 

2000 US Open Fifteen shots ahead of 
Miguel Angel Jimenez and Ernie Els 
The Open Eight ahead of Thomas 
Bjorn and Els at St Andrews 

PGA Championship Beats Bob May 
in three-hole playoff 
200 Masters Two ahead of David 
Duval 

200 Masters Wins by three over 
Retief Goosen 

US Open Beats Phil Mickelson by three 

2005 Masters Beats Chris DiMarco 
on first hole of sudden-death playoff 
The Open Wins by five over Colin 
Montgomerie at St Andrews 

2006 The Open Two ahead of 
DiMarco at Royal Liverpool 
PGA Championship Wins by five 
over Shaun Micheel 

2007 PGA Championship Beats 
Woody Austin by two shots 

2008 US Open Beats Rocco Mediate 
on 19th hole of playoff 

201 ! Masters One ahead of Brooks 
Koepka, Dustin Johnson and 
Xander Schauffele 


◄ Tiger Woods fails to hide 
his frustration at the 2015 
US Open at Chambers Bay 

MATT YORK/AP 

twitching, the involuntary Elvis a 
micro-betrayal of his inner turmoil. 
At the 12 th he chunked a chip that 
took up 30 % of the historic county 
of Fife. The BBC cut, with uncanny 
timing, to pictures of a crow hopping 
around the links. Oh Crow! Oh 
universal symbol of impending 
doom! Oh Tiger! 

A few weeks later at 
the PGA... well, let 
us allow the hole- 
by-hole report to do 
the talking. “There’s 
nothing like a really 
exasperated hot sigh of‘fucksake’ in 
professional sport. Uttered in angst 
more than anger. Here’s Tiger, the 
portmanteau whistling out of his 
mouth with perfect comic timing 
after he really puts the shoulder into 
a drive at the par-five 16 th, sending 
his ball into a thicket of paying 
punters down the right.” He missed 
the cut for the third major in a row. 
Then there was the surgery, the 
aborted comeback, more surgery, 
the prescription tablets... it was all 
over, surely. 

But that gloomy picture of the 
future, Brooks Koepka topping 
a leaderboard forever, proved 
spectacularly inaccurate. His back 
finally mended and fully rested, his 
competitive batteries recharged by 
near misses at last year’s Open and 
PGA, Tiger was ready to piece it all 
together at Augusta, just like the old 
days. Dialled-in approaches! Epic 
swinging 70 -foot putts! Lucky breaks 
after devil-may-care teebox lunacy! 
There was also a narrative purity to 
the way he fought off both Francesco 
Molinari and Koepka, the men of 
the moment who bested him in the 
majors last year, and how his quest 
for 15 ended where it all began. No 
wonder the crowds went wild. 

“This one means the most,” wrote 
Sophie Mendez after it all died 
down. “This is a guy who publicly 
messed up, had it all and lost it all, 
but has come back to show us that 
our failures do not define us, they 
actually provide a platform for what 
is possible. There were genuine 
emotional scenes of real celebration 
among us who never stopped 
hearing the roar of the Tiger.” 


Koepka says the atmosphere 
in golf now is 'mind-blowing' 


Ewan Murray 

Augusta 


It is highly rare for those defeated to 
take such joy from the identity of the 
winner. That Justin Thomas, Rickie 
Fowler, Xander Schauffele, Bubba 
Watson, Ian Poulter, Brooks Koepka, 
Bernhard Langer and Adam Scott 
stood to shake the hand of a victorious 
Tiger Woods as he headed to sign his 
Sunday scorecard at Augusta National 
proved a sign of things to come. 

The world’s leading players lined up 
to pay tribute to Woods as he donned a 


Green Jacket for a fifth time. “Couldn’t 
be happier for him, what a great day for 
golf,” said Rory Mcllroy. 

Woods owes Mcllroy and co a 
debt of gratitude as well. As the now 
15 -times major champion began his 
journey back towards tournament 
golf, following a fourth back surgery, 
Florida’s young professional golf 
contingent were a constant source 
of encouragement. Woods regularly 
played practice matches with them 
as he sought to ascertain whether 
his body would allow him to be com¬ 
petitive again. 

“It’s incredible,” said Koepka, who 


shared second place at the Masters. 
“I think we all knew it was going to 
come. I said it last year at the Open. I 
thought he was ready, raring to go to 
win a maj or again and it only took him 
two more tries. It’s impressive, it’s fun 
to watch and, just as a fan of golf and 
Tiger, it’s very special. The atmosphere 
around Tiger is mind-blowing.” 

The byproduct of Woods’s promi¬ 
nence is, of course, more attention 
towards professional golf in general. 
It is no surprise, therefore, to see his 
fellow players offer congratulations. 
Yet it felt on Sunday as if there was a 
general sense of appreciation towards 
what the 43-year-old had achieved 
during one of sport’s greatest ever 
comebacks. “It’s an amazing story,” 
said Tommy Fleetwood. “Not just in 
golf, in sport; in life.” 

The problem for these golfers will, 
of course, arrive should Woods become 


anything close to his dominant past. 
Then, one assumed, the adulation will 
not quite be so forthcoming. 

Schauffele finished alongside 


It's impressive, 
it's fun to watch 
and, just as a fan 
of golf and Tiger, 
it's very special' 



Koepka and Dustin Johnson as 
runners-up. “It was like a dream, 
honestly,” Schauffele said. “It’s what 
I watched as a kid. It’s what I watched 
growing up. Just everything about it, 
and for me to be a part of it; it was an 
incredible experience.” 

Tony Finau’s scenario was dif¬ 
ferent from everyone else - Franc¬ 
esco Molinari aside - because he spent 
Sunday in Woods’s company. “It was 
great,” Finau said. “To witness that, 
a handful of years ago I don’t know a 
lot of people believed that Tiger would 
win another major. From what I saw 
obviously he’s not going anywhere 
anytime soon. 

“You can’t say enough about Tiger 
and what he’s done for the game. It’s 
great for him to be involved in the 
game and now he’s got his 15 th maj or. 
He’s going to be a force to be reckoned 
with these next few years, I’m sure.” 
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Does the fact he overcame psychological 
and physical setbacks make this return 
to the top even more momentous than 
that of Muhammad Ali, asks Andy Bull 




[is Tiger's 
comeback 
really the 


greatest 

ever? 


► Unbridled joy 
as Tiger Woods 
celebrates his 
victorious 
comebackfrom 
serious physical 
problems as 
well as personal 
issues to win a 
Masters green 
jacket for a 
fifth time 

DAVID J PHILLIP/AP 
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I n the spring of 2014 Tiger 
Woods was at work on the 
range around the back of his 
house, practising his short 
game like always. Days earlier 
he had shot a 78 on the final 
day of the Cadillac Championship, 
the worst fourth-round score of his 
life. His back had been spasming but 
he felt he had to get out and exercise. 
He stroked a flop shot over a bunker 
and the minute he had finished the 
swing he fell down flat on his back, 
overcome with a pain so severe that 
he could hardly breathe, let alone 
get back on his feet. He was out of 
hearing distance and he did not have 
his mobile phone on him, so there 
was nothing he could do but lie there 
and wait for someone to come. 

It was his seven-year-old 
daughter, Sam, who found him. 

“Daddy,” she said, what are you 
doing lying on the ground?” 

“Sam, thank goodness you’re 
here,” he told her. “Can you go tell 
the guys inside to try to get the cart 
out to help me back up?” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“My back’s not doing very good.” 
“Again?” 

“Yes again, Sam, can you please 
go get those guys?” 

There are an awful lot of Woods 
stories but this one, which is in the 
excellent biography Jeff Benedict 
and Armen Keteyian published 
last year, always seemed one of the 
most revealing because it speaks 
to the pain he has endured, the 
humiliation he has suffered and 
the way in which it has all been laid 
out for the rest of us to see. Here is 
Woods, the great athlete, helpless 
as an upturned bug; Woods, the 
proud champion, pleading with his 
kid to bring someone who can get 
him back on his feet; Woods, a man 
so intensely private that he used to 
refuse to tell people where he would 
be playing the very next month, 
having that helplessness picked over 
in minute detail by people like me in 
print and on TV. 

There are plenty more. One could 
talk about those first awful moments 
in 2009 when he crashed his SUV 
into a tree or the weeks after, when 
he sealed over all the windows of 
his house with butcher’s paper to 
keep the paparazzi cameras out. Or 
the private luncheon at a Beverly 
Hills Country Club in 2016 when 
he had to walk up a flight of stairs 
backwards because it was the only 
way he could make it, or how, when 
he was arrested for driving under the 
influence in 2017, he could not even 
tell the police if he was in Florida or 
California, whether he was coming 
home or going from it. 

Yesterday morning the talk 
around Augusta and everywhere 
else they play golf was all about 
sweeter things, like how high this 
victory figured among Woods’s 
15 majors and exactly where it 
ranked among the great sporting 
comebacks. Now there is no easy 
answer to that because one has 
to stack up hundreds of different 
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Analysis 

Ewan Murray Augusta 


Are 18 majors and beyond 
now a serious possibility 
fora resurgent Woods? 


A Two great sporting comebacks 
- Muhammad Ali beating George 
Foreman (top) and Lester Piggott out 
of prison and riding winners again 

ASSOCIATED PRESS; ALLSPORT UK 

achievements across dozens of 
separate eras, which of course was 
precisely why everyone was chatting 
about it. 

How do you measure what Woods 
did here against, say, the way Niki 
Lauda finished runner-up in the 
Fl championship the same season 
he crashed at the Nurburgring? 
Lauda was back racing six weeks 
after he came out of coma. Or Mario 
Lemieux, who led the Pittsburgh 
Penguins to their first President’s 
Trophy in the very same season he 
finished his radiation treatment 
for Hodgkin’s lymphoma, while 
he had a back injury so severe he 
could not put on his own skates 
and nearly broke Wayne Gretzky’s 
scoring record while he was at it? 
How does it compare with Lester 
Piggott winning the Breeders’ Cup 
Mile at the age of 54, just 10 days 
after he finished a year in prison for 
tax fraud? Or Monica Seles’s victory 
at the Australian Open in 1996, three 
years after she was stabbed in the 
back on court in Hamburg? 



And all that is before one gets to 
the greatest of them all, Muhammad 
Ali, who won back the heavyweight 
championship seven years after 
he was stripped of it and had his 
boxing licence suspended because 
he refused to be drafted to fight in 
Vietnam. 

W oods was 

reluctant to 
claim it was 
even the best 
comeback in 
his own sport. 

He points to Ben Hogan, who won 
the US Open a year and a half after 
he nearly died in a car crash. Hogan 
was hit by an oncoming bus. He 
threw himself across his wife’s lap 
to protect her from the impact and, 
while she was uninjured, he suffered 
a broken pelvis, collarbone, ankle 
and ribs. They mended again but he 
suffered with blood clots for the rest 
of his life and had to have emergency 
surgery. He was told he would never 
walk again and then he went on to 
win another six majors. 

And yet, for all that, one can say 
this much: Woods’s story is unique 
in one important way, unlike all 
those others, in that he did not 
suffer physically or psychologically 
but physically and psychologically. 
He has been tormented in body 
and soul, his body broken, his back 
shattered and fused back together 
again, his reputation shredded and 
the bits and pieces strewn out for 
the rest of us to pick over. And here 
he was, walking off that 18th green, 
Masters champion, with his family 
around him, having put it all back 
together again. 

“You never give up,” says 
Woods. “That’s a given. You always 
fight. Just giving up’s never in the 
equation.” 


I t was not at all unfair for Tiger 
Woods to stay in the moment 
as the rest of golf cast eyes 
dreamily forward. Woods’s 
triumph at Augusta National 
on Sunday took his major haul 
to 15. Suddenly, from the recent 
position where the discussion felt 
irrelevant, Jack Nicklaus’s record 
tally of 18 is back within view. “I 
don’t know if Jack is worried or 
not,” said Woods. “I really haven’t 
thought about that yet. I’m sure that 
I’ll probably think of it going down 
the road. Maybe, maybe not. But 
right now it’s a little soon. I’m just 
enjoying 15.” 

It did not take long for Nicklaus to 
respond. Worried? You bet he is. “I 
thought for a long time that he was 
going to win again,” Nicklaus said of 
Woods. “The next two majors are at 
Bethpage, where he has won, and at 
Pebble Beach, where he has won. So 
he has got me shaking in my boots.” 

As the scale of Woods’s victory, 
arguably his finest in an illustrious 
but regularly disrupted career, 
reverberated around the globe golf 
had been afforded fresh profile. The 
43 -year-old is now within one of Sam 
Snead’s 82 PGA Tour wins, a record 
that has stood since the mid- 6 os. It 
is the major quest, though, that sets 
pulses racing. 

“It’s nice to get to 15; 18 isn’t a 
thought,” said Joe LaCava, Woods’s 
caddie. “Now 15’s here, let’s get to 
16. Is the record in play? Sure. The 
guy’s 43 years old, a guy like him 
could win when they’re 50. Sixteen 
is the next mission.” 

Woods credited LaCava with a 
key role in his one-shot Masters 
victory. The pair had a discussion 
after a dropped shot at the 5th 
hole on Sunday, during which the 
caddie urged Woods to “not carry 
the weight of the world on your 
shoulders”. LaCava added: “I didn’t 
put in all the hard work. I didn’t have 
all the surgeries. I wasn’t down in 
Florida grinding. So for me, it’s easy. 

I just show up, try to do a halfway 
decent job and he has to do all the 
tough work.” 

As Nicklaus acknowledged, the 
year’s upcoming majors present 
Woods with an opportunity. Next 
month’s US PGA Championship 
will see Woods return to Bethpage, 
where he won the US Open in 2002. 
The latter tournament, in June, is at 
the Pebble Beach links where Woods 
marched to a 15-stroke victory 19 
years ago. He has also prevailed in 
Tour events hosted at the Californian 
venue. July’s Open Championship 
at Royal Portrush had already seen 
scrambling for tickets even before 
Woods displayed uncharacteristic 
euphoria in Georgia. 

“Eighteen is, I think, a lot closer 


The next seven Majors 

... and his record at venue 


2019 US PGA Bethpage Black 

Woods won the 2002 US Open at 
the tough New York course. 

US Open Pebble Beach 
His 2000 US Open success at the 
California venue came by a record 
margin of 15 strokes. 

The Open loyal Portrush 
Woods has never played at the venue 
in County Antrim. 

2020 Masters Augusta 

He will be back in Georgia looking 
for a sixth win. 

US PGA TPC Harding Park 
One of 11 players tied for second 
at the 2005 WGC American 
Express Championship. 

US Open Winged Foot 
He was in contention, tied for fifth, 
after three rounds of the US PGA in 
1997 but then fell away, and missed 
the cut in the 2006 US Open. 

The Open Royal St George’s 
Woods finished two strokes behind 
winner Ben Curtis in 2003, tied for 
fourth, but did not compete in 2011. 

than people think,” said Brooks 
Koepka, one of the men Woods 
held off to claim his fifth Masters. 

“I would say that’s probably what 
all fans, what we’re thinking. He’s 
definitely back and 18’s not far.” 

If Nicklaus would rather retain his 
place in the record books, he does 
a fine job of endorsing why Woods 
might steal it. Even before a ball 
was struck at Augusta last Thursday 
the 79 -year-old had volunteered 
Woods as a likely Masters winner on 
account of evidence gleaned from a 
recent game of golf; a certain Donald 
Trump. 

“I don’t ever pull against 
anybody,” Nicklaus said. “Nobody 
wants their record to be broken. But 

▼ Jack Nicklaus, winner of 18 majors , 
hits the first tee shot at the Masters 

UPI/BARCROFT IMAGES 


I certainly wouldn’t want Tiger to 
be hurt and not to be able to do it. 
Of course he is now pretty healthy 
and playing well. I wish him well, 

I always wish the guys well and I 
want them to play their best and 
don’t want anybody to play poorly. 

“Everybody has been asking me 
about Tiger. Can Tiger win again? 
Will he win another major? I kept 
saying, I think so, I think he will. 
The reason I said that was it all 
depended on Tiger’s health. If Tiger 
is healthy, then Tiger didn’t need 
to worry about his driver. He never 
drove the ball straight anyway. 

He always got the ball, from 
somewhere, up around the green. 
Tiger is such a great putter, 
has such a great short game. He has 
such distance control with his 
irons, unbelievable distance 
control, best I’ve seen from 
anybody in the game. If you get a 
guy that can do that - even if Tiger 
wasn’t healthy - he could bunt 
the ball off the tee somewhere. 

And with his iron game and his 
short game, he was going to win 
again. He topped it off this week 
by driving the ball. It was a special 
week for him.” 

Y esterday morning 

delivered confirmation 
that Woods has risen 
to No 6 in the world 
rankings. “The No 1 
player in the world 
is ranked sixth,” claimed Paul 
Azinger, a former US Ryder Cup 
captain turned television analyst. 
Though there are still 17 months 
to go before the European team 
visits Whistling Straits, Woods 
has leapt to the summit of the US 
Ryder Cup rankings. At the end 
of this year, in what marks his 
own first step towards Ryder Cup 
captaincy, Woods will lead his 
country in the Presidents Cup. “I’m 
hoping to make my own team,” said 
Woods on Sunday, in proving he 
has playing aspirations for Royal 
Melbourne. 

Long before then Woods is 
expected to make a tournament 
return at Quail Hollow at the start 
of May. 

Should that transpire, a routine 
PGA Tour event will have been 
handed the kind of boost money 
cannot buy. The same applies to 
the wider golf scene. 
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Vunipola is warned 
by Saracens over 
online support for Folau 


Paul Rees 


Billy Vunipola has been warned about 
his future conduct by Saracens after 
his online support for the Australia 
full-back Israel Folau, who has been 
served with a termination of contract 
notice for repeatedly using his social 
media accounts to tell sinners to 
repent. 

Folau, who has two days to respond 
to Rugby Australia’s ruling that he 
committed a “high-level breach of 
the professional players’ code of con¬ 
duct” which merited his contract being 
ripped up, defined sins as “adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness, lascivious¬ 
ness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, vari¬ 
ance, emulations, wrath, seditions, 
heresies, envying, murders, drunk¬ 
enness and revellings”, quoting from 
the bible. 

Vunipola, the England and Saracens 
No 8, liked Folau’s post, saying “there 
comes a point where you insult what I 
grew up believing in that you just say 
enough is enough. What he [Folaujis 
saying is not that he doesn’t like or love 
those people. He’s saying how we live 
our lives needs to be closer to how God 
intended them to be.” 

Vunipola received support from 
some fellow players and criticism from 
others. He was booed when he came 
off the bench for Saracens at Bristol on 
Saturday and has since met officials 
from the Premiership champions. “We 
recognise the complexity of different 



▲ Saracens said Billy Vunipola had 
made ‘a serious error of judgment’ 

belief systems and understand Billy’s 
intention was to express the word of 
God rather than cause offence,” said 
the club in a statement yesterday. 

“However, he made a serious error 
of judgment in publicly sharing his 
opinion, which is inconsistent with 
the values of the club and contravenes 
his contractual obligations. The player 


has been formally warned about his 
future conduct.” 

Vunipola said his intention was to 
express his belief in the word of God. 
“It was never to cause suffering. I can 
see that my post has hurt people. This 
is deeply personal and does not repre¬ 
sent the views of my team. My Chris¬ 
tian faith has sustained me through 
the ups and many downs of my life.” 

Later this week Vunipola will meet 
the RFU, which will remind him of his 
responsibilities as a leading sporting 
figure and of the consequences should 
he post something similar again. 

If Folau, who was warned last year 
about the homophobic nature of his 
posts, does not contest the notice of 
termination, he will be sacked by the 
Waratahs and Australia. He has the 
right to take the matter to a tribunal 
but, whatever the outcome, the Walla¬ 
bies’ head coach, Michael Cheika, said 
he would not be picking the 30 -year 
old again. 

New Zealand will also be without 
a full-back in the World Cup with 
Damian McKenzie ruled out until next 
year with knee ligament damage. The 
Australia second-row James Horwill 
will retire at the end of the season, 
while the Wales outside-half Gareth 
Anscombe will join the Ospreys next 
season from Cardiff Blues. 


Edwards turns down Wigan head coach job 


Wigan Warriors have confirmed 
that Shaun Edwards will not be the 
club’s head coach next year, as he 
instead closes in on staying with 
the Wales rugby team as part of 
Wayne Pivac’s backroom staff. 

Edwards has cited a lack of 
preparation time to be ready to 
begin his duties with Wigan, which 
were due to start this November 
after a long-term deal was agreed 
last August to return to the club. 

“After much thought and 
deliberation, I wish to clarify my 


situation,” Edwards said. “I will not 
be taking up the head coaching role 
at Wigan, the reason being my lack of 
preparation. World Cup preparations 
have been brought forward a month 
and, as a result, I will be unable to 
spend eight weeks in Australia as 
planned on rugby league.” 

It emerged over the weekend 
that Edwards is likely to remain 
with Wales. It is understood 
that Pivac is keen for Edwards to 
remain part of his new coaching 
team. Aaron Bower 




WINSLOW TOWNSON/ 
AP 


Boston victory party Worknesh Degefa crosses the line to win the women's 
Boston Marathon. After breaking away from the pack just six miles into 
the event, the 28-year-old finished in 2hr 23mm 3isec to become the eighth 
Ethiopian woman to win the race and the third in seven years, ap 


Football 
In brief 


MKDons 

Dons 'appalled' with 
racist abuse of Aneke 

MK Dons say they are “appalled” 
after their forward Chuks Aneke 
was the subject of a racist social 
media post on Sunday. The post was 
published on Instagram following 
the 2-1 defeat by Tranmere the 
previous day and was allegedly 
uploaded by a Rovers supporter. 

The club described the abuse in a 
statement as “totally disgusting and 
unacceptable”, while in a separate 
statement Tranmere insist they have 
a “zero tolerance of hate crime” and 
say they have referred the post to the 
police, vowing to impose bans if any 
of their fans are involved. PA 



piM ev 

Police investigating 
clashes at Turf Moor 

Lancashire police are investigating 
after Burnley and Cardiff supporters 
clashed outside Turf Moor on 
Saturday. A video circulated on 
social media appears to show a 
group of fans fighting after the game, 
with one man apparently knocked 
unconscious after hitting his head on 
a wall. A police spokesman said they 


were aware of the incident but no 
serious injuries had been reported 
to them. PA 


FAI 

Delaney offers to step 
down from Irish FA 

The former Football Association 
of Ireland (FAI) executive vice- 
president John Delaney offered 
last night to step down from the 
governing body, the FAI announced, 
amid criticism from fans, players 
and politicians over the association’s 
corporate governance practices. 
Delaney, who was moved to his 
newly created role 24 days ago 
after it was first reported he 
provided the FAI with a €100,000 
loan in 2017, faced criticism, 
including from Ireland’s prime 
minister, for refusing to answer 
questions about the funds in front 
of a parliamentary committee last 
week. Reuters 



Chuks Aneke was 
the target of a racist 
social media post 


Results 


Football 

PREMIER LEAGUE 

Watford 

20,480 

Table on page 48 

(0)0 

Arsenal 

Aubameyang 10 

(1)1 

LA LIGA 

Top 10 

P 

W 

D 

L 

F 

A 

GD 

Pts 

Barcelona 

32 

22 

8 

2 

81 

31 

+50 

74 

Atletico Madrid 

32 

19 

8 

5 

47 

21 

+26 

65 

Real Madrid 

32 

19 

4 

9 

56 

38 

+18 

61 

Sevilla 

32 

15 

7 

10 

54 

39 

+ 15 

52 

Getafe 

32 

13 

12 

7 

40 

29 

+ 11 

51 

Valencia 

32 

11 

16 

5 

36 

27 

+9 

49 

Athletic Bilbao 

32 

11 

13 

8 

36 

37 

-1 

46 

Alaves 

32 

12 

9 

11 

33 

40 

-7 

45 

Real Betis 

32 

12 

7 

13 

38 

43 

-5 

43 

RealSociedad 

32 

10 

11 

11 

38 

39 

-1 

41 

Leganes 1 Real Madrid 1 

SERIEA 

Top 10 

P 

W 

D 

L 

F 

A 

GD 

Pts 

Juventus 

32 

27 

3 

2 

65 

22 

+43 

84 

Napoli 

32 

20 

7 

5 

61 

28 

+33 

67 

Internazionale 

32 

18 

6 

8 

50 

26 

+24 

60 

Milan 

32 

15 

10 

7 

46 

30 

+ 16 

55 

Roma 

32 

15 

9 

8 

57 

45 

+ 12 

54 

Atalanta 

32 

15 

8 

9 

64 

41 

+23 

53 

Torino 

32 

12 

14 

6 

41 

29 

+ 12 

50 

Lazio 

31 

14 

7 

10 

44 

33 

+ 11 

49 

Sampdoria 

32 

14 

6 

12 

53 

41 

+ 12 

48 

Fiorentina 

32 

8 

16 

8 

46 

39 

+7 

40 

Atalanta 0 Empoli 0 


SSE AIRTRICITY IRISH PREMIER 

Dundalk 1 Bohemians 0; Sligo 0 Waterford 0; 
St Patricks 1 Derry City 3; UCD 2 Cork City 1 


Tennis 

ATP ROLEX MONTE CARLO MASTERS (Monaco) 

First round: D Medvedev (Rus) bt J Sousa (Por) 6-1 6-1; 

D Lajovic (Ser) bt M Jaziri (Tun) 6-4 6-4; 

M Fucsovics (Hun) bt N Basilashvili (Geo) 7-5 3-6 6-1; 

R Bautista Agut (Sp) bt J Millman (Aus) 3-6 6-16-1; 

M Cecchinato (It) bt D Dzumhur (Bos) 4-0 ret; 

J-L Struff (Ger) bt D Shapovalov (Can) 5-7 6-3 6-1; 

P Kohlschreiber (Ger) bt T Daniel (Jpn) 6-1 6-3; 

M Kukushkin (Kaz) bt J Chardy (Fr) 6-3 6-4; 

D Goffin (Bel) bt G Andreozzi (Arg) 6-1 6-4; 

J Munar (Sp) bt L Catarina (Mon) 6-0 6-3; M Klizan (Svk) bt 
F Delbonis (Arg) 7-6 (7-3) 7-5; F Fognini (It) bt A Rublev 
(Rus) 4-6 7-5 6-4; R Albot (Mol) bt A Bedene (Svn) 6-4 6-2; 
L Sonego (It) bt A Seppi (Ita) 7-6 (7-4) 6-4; 

D Schwartzman (Arg) bt l< Edmund (GB) 4-6 6-3 6-1 

ATP US MEN'S CLAY COURT CHAMPIONSHIP (Houston) 
Final: C Garin (Chi) bt C Ruud (Nor) 7-6 (7-4) 4-6 6-3 


WTA CLARO OPEN COLSANITAS (Bogota, Colombia) 
Final: A Anisimova (US) bt A Sharma (Aus) 4-6 6-4 6-1 

Cricket 


THIRD ONE-DAY INTERNATIONAL 

Harare Zimbabwe 307-4 (SC Williams 109 no, CR Ervine 64, 
PJ Moor 58 no). United Arab Emirates 176 (RP Burl 4-32). 
Zimbabwe beat UAE by 131 runs. 

Basketball 


NBA EASTERN CONFERENCE PLAY-OFFS 
First round Boston 84 Indiana 74 (Boston lead best-of- 
seven series 1-0); Milwaukee 121 Detroit 86 (Milwaukee 
lead best-of-seven series 1-0) 

NBA WESTERN CONFERENCE PLAY-OFFS 
First round: Portland 104 Oklahoma City 99 (Portland lead 
best-of-seven series 1-0); Houston 122 Utah 90 (Houston 
lead best-of-seven series 1-0) 

Baseball 


MLB 

Arizona 8 San Diego 4; Atlanta 7 New York Mets 3; 

Boston 4 Baltimore 0; Chicago Cubs P LA Angels P; 

Cincinnati 5 St Louis 9; Kansas City 9 Cleveland 8; 

Los Angeles Dodgers 7 Milwaukee 1; Miami 1 Philadelphia 3 
(14 Innings); Minnesota 6 Detroit 4; New York Yankees 2 
Chicago White Sox 5; San Francisco 0 Colorado 4; 

Seattle 2 Houston 3; Texas 8 Oakland 7; 

Toronto 4 Tampa Bay 8; Washington 3 Pittsburgh 4 

Ice hockey 

NHL EASTERN CONFERENCE PLAY-OFFS 
First round: Columbus 3 Tampa Bay 1 (Columbus lead 
best-of-seven series 3-0); Pittsburgh 1 New York Islanders 4 
(New York Islanders lead best-of-seven series 3-0) 

NHL WESTERN CONFERENCE PLAY-OFF 
First round: St Louis 3 Winnipeg 6 (St Louis lead best-of- 
seven series 2-1); Vegas 6 San Jose 3 (Vegas lead best-of- 
seven series 2-1) 

Golf 


MEN'S WORLD RANKINGS 

1 D Johnson (US) lO.Olpt; 2 J Rose (Eng) 9.20; 

3 B Koepka (US) 8.96; 4 R Mcllroy (Nl) 8.32; 

5 J Thomas (US) 8.04; 6 T Woods (US) 7.74; 

7 F Molinari (It) 7.43; 8 B DeChambeau (US) 7.24; 

9 X Schauffele (US) 6.56; 10 R Fowler (US) 6.00 

Fixtures _ 

Football (7.45pm unless stated) 

Uefa Champions League 

Quarter-finals: Second leg: Barcelona (1) v Manchester 
United (0) (8pm); Juventus (1) v Ajax (1) (8pm) 

Premier League 
Brighton v Cardiff 

Ladbrokes Scottish Championship 
Morton v Inverness Caledonian Thistle 
Vanarama National League North 
Altrincham v Brackley 
Vanarama National League South 
Truro City v Concord Rangers 
Evo-Stik Southern Premier South 
Beaconsfield v Merthyr Town 
Cricket 

Fourth One-Day International 

Harare Zimbabwe v United Arab Emirates (8.30am) 
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Kompany tells 
City to use title 
race thrillers 
as inspiration 


Ed Aarons 


Vincent Kompany believes Manches¬ 
ter City must draw on their experi¬ 
ences of close-fought title victories 
in 2012 and 2014 if they are to hold off 
Liverpool’s challenge this season. 

The Belgium defender made only 
his ninth Premier League start of the 
season in the 3-1 win at Crystal Palace 
on Sunday which maintained City’s 
chances of winning a quadruple of 
trophies. Pep Guardiola’s side remain 
two points behind Liverpool but have 
a game in hand, although they face a 
tough task to overturn the 1-0 deficit 
from the first leg when they meet 
Tottenham in the Champions League 
quarter-finals tomorrow. 

Kompany, David Silva and Sergio 
Agiiero are the only remaining mem¬ 
bers from the championship-winning 
seasons under Roberto Mancini and 
Manuel Pellegrini, when City required 
victories on the final day to secure the 
title ahead of Manchester United and 
Brendan Rodgers’s Liverpool. 

“That’s kind of the experience I try 
to pass on to the other lads,” Kompany 
said. “Last season, the last title, is not 
the one we should refer to really. It’s 
the other two where we had to win 
every game and we had five games 
to play, six to play. It was the same 
type of battle, between two teams, 
and what I say is that in those times 
you can actually trust your team to 
be better than before because every¬ 
body prepares well. It’s the priority on 
everyone’s mind and that should give 
comfort rather than nerves.” 

Raheem Sterling scored twice 
against Palace as City recorded a ninth 
successive win in the Premier League, 
meaning he now requires just one 
more goal to match the 18 league goals 
he managed last season. Kompany 
insisted there is plenty more to come 
from the England forward. “These are 
the moments we are expecting him to 
be bringing the team over the line. He’s 
a great professional as well. He will be 
already focusing on Tottenham.” 

Agiiero is expected to be fit to face 
Spurs at the Etihad Stadium despite 
appearing to head straight down the 
tunnel at Selhurst Park after being 
substituted with 15 minutes to play. 

With Bernardo Silva having 
returned from the bench after missing 
the first leg against Spurs, it remains 
to be seen whether Kevin De Bruyne 
retains his place but he is hopeful of 
playing a part. “You never know. It’s 
Pep’s decision,” De Bruyne said. 



A Vincent Kompany says City’s title 
fights in 2012 and 2014 are instructive 
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Sport 

Football 


► Jordan 
Henderson 
provided 
the assist for 
Liverpool’s first 
goal in the win 
against Chelsea 
on Sunday 

MATT WEST/BPI/REX/ 
SHUTTERSTOCK 



Henderson is 
let off the leash 
as Liverpool's 
dogged captain 




The England midfielder is 
thriving in a more advanced 
role under Klopp after years 
filling in as a bit-part player 


Jonathan Wilson 


O ne of the hallmarks 
of great drama is 
when a previously 
unheralded character 
turns out to have a 
significant impact on 
the denouement that, in hindsight, 
seems inevitable. (Gendry? Samwell 
Tarly, perhaps? Or maybe one of 
the surviving direwolves?) Jordan 
Henderson may be Liverpool captain 
but, a fortnight ago, who really 
thought he might have a major say in 
the playing out of the title race - and 
that it would be positive? 

Liverpool were not nervous 
exactly but five minutes into the 
second half against Chelsea on 
Sunday they were perhaps just at 
the stage of thinking they needed 
a goal soon or they would start to 
become anxious. Manchester City’s 
victory against Crystal Palace meant 
they had to win, but playing into the 
wind howling over the Anheld Road 
End they had struggled for rhythm 
in the first half. 

Then Mohamed Salah made 
an incursion and was checked. 


Never fear: there was Henderson 
bounding up in support. His first 
touch took him into space and the 
Kop bayed for him to shoot: no deft 
stuff, Hendo, please! But he didn’t. 
His second touch, at pace, was 
weighted perfectly to take him to 
the byline but not beyond, and his 
third chipped the ball to the back 
post where Sadio Mane couldn’t 
miss. The 6 has become an 8 and, 
for a third successive fixture, he 
unlocked the game. It was a moment 
of pure, distilled Henderson: an 
assist seeded in his enthusiasm but 
brought to fruition by a level of skill 
and technical control that often 
seems underestimated. 

Two years ago the German 
photographer Christian Vieler 
brought out a book comprising 
studio shots of dogs as they tried 
to catch a chewy treat he tossed for 
them. Look at those pictures and 
look at Henderson under a high ball. 
The expression is the same. The 
same focus, the same desire, the 
same sheer wonderment to be alive 
in a universe in which such delights 
can drop from the sky. 

In part, Henderson’s reputation 
has suffered because of his loyalty 
and his willingness to do what 
his master commands. When he 
first emerged at Sunderland, he 
was a right-winger. Steve Bruce 
soon moved him into the centre 
but in his first game there, away at 
Birmingham, he was dreadful. Bruce 


kept faith and, marvelling at his 
willingness to learn, was vindicated 
as within a matter of weeks 
Henderson had established himself 
as a box-to-box player. 

When Fabio Capello gave him 
his first England cap, in a 2-1 home 
defeat against France in November 
2010 , though, it was as a holder just 
in front of the back four. Henderson 
was awful but the decision to 
play him there, a role he had 
never occupied, was mystifying. 
Henderson overcame the setback 


Andy Robertson has insisted that 
Liverpool’s players are thriving 
under the pressure of the title race 
but has warned they must not 
underestimate Porto in the second 
leg of their Champions League 
quarter-final on Wednesday. 

Jurgen Klopp’s side travel to 
Portugal with a 2-0 advantage. 
Robertson missed the victory at 
Anfield due to suspension but 
returned for the win against Chelsea 
that took Liverpool back to the 
summit of the Premier League. 

“I think we’re all enjoying it,” 
he said. “You saw that with our 
performance against Chelsea. The 
fans enjoyed it, we enjoyed it. It’s 
easier when you are in front in a 
game. This is the first time a lot of us 


and, given Harry Kane’s injury, could 
end up captaining England into the 
Nations League semi-final. 

Signed for Liverpool as part of 
some misguided moneyballing 
under Kenny Dalglish, Henderson 
was nearly sold by Brendan Rodgers. 
But he kept going and prevailed, 
because that is what he does. Jurgen 
Klopp needed him to operate as the 
deepest-lying midfielder - as what 
German football refers to as a 6, a 
convention Henderson, ever the 
diligent student, seems willingly to 
have adopted. 

H enderson did the j ob 
willingly enough, but 
it is not a assignment 
at which he excels. 

He does not have the 
instinctive positional 
sense of a Claude Makelele or an 
Andrea Pirlo, a Sergio Busquets 
or a Xabi Alonso. When Liverpool 
pressed hard and constantly, his 
energy meant he could get away 
with it: pace and aggression were 
prioritised above precision. But this 
season, as Liverpool’s approach has 
become slightly more conservative, 
those tactical failings have been 
exposed. So Henderson, out of 
favour, his frustration apparent as he 
ignored Klopp on being substituted 
at Old Trafford in February, 
suggested he might be better on the 
right of the three, as an 8. 

That is what he loves, being let 
off the leash so - eyes bright, tongue 
lolling, ears flapping - he can go 
chasing rabbits and squirrels and, 
yes, balls wherever his enthusiasm 
may take him. As Alex Ferguson 
once noted, there is something 
slightly odd about Henderson’s gait, 
which perhaps means he will never 
be the most graceful of players, that 
his mistakes will stand out and even 
his moments of genius can appear a 
little clumsy, but look at his impact. 

Henderson came off the bench 
to turn the game at Southampton. 

It was his through-ball that cracked 
Porto open in the Champions League 
last Tuesday. It was his intervention 
that opened up Chelsea. He was 
relegated to the bench for England’s 
last game as well, but came on 
against Montenegro in that No 8 role 
to create the fourth and fifth goals 
with quick forward passes. 

The result has been Hendo 
Unchained, and it may end up 
bringing Liverpool the title. 


have found ourselves in a position 
like this and you have to enjoy 
experiences like this. Hopefully we’ll 
be celebrating come the end.” 

Liverpool thrashed Porto 5-0 at 
the Estadio do Dragao last season 
but Robertson is expecting a far 
tougher challenge this time around. 

“We know the tie is far from dead. 
Porto are a different team at home,” 
he said. “We need to be at 100 %. 

We need to recover and ensure 
we’re ready to go on Wednesday 
night to hopefully secure that 
semi-final spot. I’m sure it will be 
a very different game compared to 
what we did last time. We were just 
too good for them at their place last 
year but they’re a different team 
now.” Ed Aarons 


Robertson wary of challenge from improved Porto 
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Deeney 
red mist 
lifts 


Emery 


Sport 

Football Premier League 



Troy Deeney 
clashes 
with Lucas 
Torreira, 
earning the 
Watford 
striker a red 
card 

JOE TOTH/ 

BPI/REX- 

SHUTTERSTOCK 




Racefor the 
top four 


3rd Tottenham 67pts 

April 

Sat 

Man City 
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4th Arsenal 66pts 
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6th Man Utd 64pts 
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A 
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Foster gaffe and Deeney red card 
hand Arsenal place in top four 


Watford 0 


Arsenal 1 

Aubameyang 10 


Sachin Nakrani 

Vicarage Road 


It was a frantic and full-bloodied affair 
and for Troy Deeney, the night when 
his fondness for speaking his mind 
well and truly came back to haunt 
him. It was after this fixture in October 
2017 , that the Watford captain accused 
claimed he liked to “whack”Arsenal’s 
players in order to see which one of 
them “wants it.” Well, 18 months on 
Deeney did give them one of them 
a whack and he was sent off for his 
troubles. 

The flashpoint arrived on 11 minutes 
and as the striker delivered a forearm 
smash to Lucas Torreira’s head. The 
referee, Craig Pawson, immediately 
pulled out his red card, which caused 
shock among the home supporters 
and great glee among those in the 
away end. For Deeney it was also some 
comedown after his part in Watford’s 
incredible FA Cup semi-final victory 
eight days ago. 

For Javi Gracia’s men there was also 
the setback of a defeat that harms their 
chances of finishing seventh while 
for Arsenal came three points that 


moves them up to fourth. Victory 
was secured moments before Deeney 
was dismissed thanks to a moment of 
expert opportunism by Pierre-Emerick 
Aubameyang and represents Arsenal’s 
only third away from home in their last 
13 games in all competitions. 

With such a short turnaround 
between last week’s Europa League 
victory over Napoli and the return in 
Italy this Thursday, Emery was always 
going to make changes for this contest, 
and there were six in total, with the 
most eye-catching being the deploy¬ 
ment of Konstantinos Mavropanos in 
a defence lacking his fellow Greek, 



▲ Pierre-Emerick Aubameyang 
celebrates the only goal of the game 


Sokratis Papastathopoulos, through 
suspension. The 21-year-old has 
made just one previous appearance 
this campaign having been dogged 
by a groin injury, and that as a 79th- 
minute substitute at Manchester City 
in February. Mavropanos has become 
Arsenal’s forgotten man but here he 
suddenly was. 

The defender’s first contribution 
was a less than convincing one as he 
attempted to head the ball back to 
Bernd Leno only to miss the ball com¬ 
pletely. That was the cue for the hosts, 
buoyed by their Wembley win and hav¬ 
ing not lost here since Boxing Day, to 
put their squeeze on their opponents. 
The pressing was high and aggressive 
and Arsenal appeared rattled. Cue sur¬ 
prise then when it was they who took 
the lead on 10 minutes. 

It was a moment Ben Foster will not 
look back on fondly as his attempt to 
clear the ball following Daryl Jan- 
maat’s backpass was charged down 
by Aubameyang from practically on 
the goalline. The ball smashed the side 
of the striker’s left boot and went in for 
his first away goal of 2019 . 

And things got worse for Watford 
less than a minute later as Deeney was 
shown a red card for the second time in 
his Premier League career. The call was 
made by Richard West, the assistant 
on the far side, who clearly saw the 
striker thrust his forearm into the side 
of Torreira’s head as he ran past the 


How they stand 


P 

W 

D 

L 

F 
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Pts 

Liverpool 

34 

26 

7 

1 

77 

20 +57 

85 

Manchester City 

33 

27 

2 

4 

86 

22 +64 

83 

Tottenham 

33 

22 

1 

10 

64 

34 +30 

67 

Arsenal 

33 

20 

6 

7 

66 

40 +26 

66 

Chelsea 

34 

20 

6 

8 

57 

36 +21 

66 

Manchester Utd 

33 

19 

7 

7 

63 

44 +19 

64 

Leicester 

34 

14 

5 

15 

46 

45 +1 

47 

Wolves 

33 

13 

8 

12 

41 

42 -1 

47 

Everton 

34 

13 

7 

14 

46 

44 +2 

46 

Watford 

33 

13 

7 

13 

47 

48 -1 

46 

West Ham 

34 

12 

6 

16 

42 

52 -10 

42 

Bournemouth 

34 

12 

5 

17 

49 

61 -12 

41 

Crystal Palace 

34 

11 

6 

17 

40 

46 -6 

39 

Burnley 

34 

11 

6 

17 

42 

60 -18 

39 

Newcastle 

34 

10 

8 

16 

32 

43 -11 

38 

Southampton 

33 

9 

9 

15 

39 

54 -15 

36 

Brighton 

32 

9 

6 

17 

32 

51 -19 

33 

Cardiff 

33 

8 

4 

21 

28 

63 -35 

28 

Fulham 

34 

5 

5 

24 

32 

76 -44 

20 

Huddersfield 

34 

3 

5 

26 

19 

67 -48 

14 



Arsenal midfielder. It was not the most 
violent of collisions but it was reckless 
and ultimately the decision of referee, 
Craig Pawson, was the right one. 

Down to 10 men Watford could 
have caved. Instead they appeared 
even more determined to wound their 
opponents. First Craig Cathcart forced 
Leno into a smart save and then, on 32 
minutes, Etienne Capoue made the 
German work even harder to keep 
out his fizzing free-kick. Arsenal were 
being pegged back and forced to play 
on the counter-attack, their numerical 
advantage not obvious to the naked 
eye. Meanwhile Deeney, continued 


to watch proceedings from inside the 
players’ tunnel. 

For the visitors there was a need to 
get a grip on proceedings. As such, it 
was no great surprise to see Mesut Ozil, 
in full away kit, being put through his 
paces during the interval. The German 
came on for Torreira and was stationed 
in an advanced midfield role, with 
Aaron Ramsey moved deeper. 

Arsenal controlled the early stages 
of the second half and would have 
scored again on 53 mintues had 
Aubameyang connected better with 
Iwobi’s low cross. Watford were now 
hanging on and just before the hour 
Gracia decided to make a change, 
bringing Isaac Success on for Kiko 
Femema and changing to a 4-3-1-1 
formation. 

With Success playing just off Andre 
Gray, Watford found themselves exert¬ 
ing fresh pressure on their opponents 
and, on 62 minutes, they came close 
to equalising after Adam Masina hit 
a swerving long-range drive that 
appeared to be going in only for the 
ball to clip the top of the bar. 

The hosts kept coming and went 
even closer to scoring 10 minutes 
before the end when Gray went around 
Leno and appeared set to put the ball 
into an empty net only for Ainsle 
Maitland-Niles to make a crucial slid¬ 
ing block. For Watford, there was no 
way through 


Watford 

3-1-4-2 

Foster; Janmaat, 
Kabasele, Cathcart; 
Capoue#; Femema 
(Success 59), 

Hughes#, Doucoure, 
Masina (Sema 86); Gray, 
Deeney# 

Subs not used 
Gomes, Britos, 

Mariappa, 

Chalobah, Ceciliano 


Arsenal 

4-2-3-1 

Leno; Mustafi, Mavropanos 
(Guendouzi 59), Koscielny, 
Monreal; Torreira (Ozil ht), 
Xhaka; Mkhitaryan, 

Ramsey (Maitland-Niles 
68), Iwobi; Aubameyang 
Subs not used 
Cech, Kolasinac, Elneny, 
Lacazette 


Referee Craig Pawson Attendance 20,480 
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Chelsea launch legal campaign 
to crack down on ticket touts 


Club secure injunctions 
against two touts following 
complaints from fans 


Rob Davies 


Chelsea have launched a groundbreak¬ 
ing legal campaign to stamp out ticket 
touting, the Guardian can reveal, in 
a move expected to herald a wider 
crackdown by Premier League clubs. 

At a high court hearing yesterday 
lawyers for Chelsea secured injunc¬ 
tions against two men who admitted 
reselling match tickets, which is illegal 
under English law. 

The men, one of whom claimed 
to be a “tiny, weeny cog” in a much 
larger machine, promised not to do so 
in future and were warned they could 
face fines or even prison if they dis¬ 
obey the court order. 


Lawyers for Chelsea have also 
obtained temporary injunctions 
against at least five other men after 
senior figures at the club responded 
to complaints from fans about the 
number of professional touts openly 
operating outside the ground. 

It comes a year after a Guardian 
investigation exposed resale platforms 
and the touts who use them, one of 
whom claimed on film to have hun¬ 
dreds of tickets to every Tottenham 
Hotspur home game. 

Security agents working for Chelsea 
are understood to have used similar 
tactics, posing as customers in an 
effort to identify touts and catch them 
in the act in what the club described 
as a long-term undercover operation. 

John Bourke and co-defendant Gary 
Shepherd admitted resale of a ticket 
and accepted a court order preventing 
them from doing so in future. The two 
men were ordered to pay £14,655 of the 
club’s legal fees and undertook not to 


loiter within 400 yards of Stamford 
Bridge or 200 yards of Fulham Broad¬ 
way underground station. 

They were warned that any breach 
of the court order could see them fined 
or even imprisoned, while their assets 
could be seized. 

Ed Rowntree QC of Hardwicke 
Chambers, representing Chelsea, said: 
“This is part of a campaign by the club 
to drive touting away from Stamford 
Bridge. We hope it won’t be necessary 
to take this to trial.” 

Bourke, who gave his age as 63 , said: 
“Pm a tiny, weeny cog in the running 
of it. A tiny cog in the biggest clock in 
the world.” 

Shepherd told the court: “I can’t 
see how you can sell one ticket and 
get fined nearly 10 grand each.” 

Both men were also ordered to 
hand over to Chelsea any tickets they 
might still have, as well as any details 
of sales they had made for past or 
future games. 


Sources told the Guardian that 
Premier League clubs have agreed at 
high-level meetings that more must be 
done to stop the practice, which has 
escalated thanks to the ease of selling 
tickets via the internet. But Chelsea 
are understood to be the first club to 
resort to legal means. 

A spokesperson for Arsenal said the 
London club had made it much easier 
for fans to resell tickets legally via their 
own exchange platform. 

“Last season 3,105 people had their 
Arsenal memberships cancelled for 
selling on tickets,” said a spokesperson. 

But the ticketing expert Reg Walker, 
of the Iridium Consultancy, ques¬ 
tioned the commitment of Manchester 
City given that the club has a commer¬ 
cial partnership with the resale plat¬ 
form Viagogo, which has been repeat¬ 
edly criticised over its alliances with 
powerful touts. Walker said: “Whilst 
Chelsea’s action on secondary ticket¬ 
ing must be welcomed, other clubs 
need to sever ties with the secondary 
ticket market and terminate relation¬ 
ships with websites such as Viagogo 
who simply provide an outlet for tick¬ 
ets mass harvested by touts.” 

Viagogo has said it provides a 
useful service that allows fans to sell 
on tickets they cannot use and offers 
a guarantee to customers. 


llWWI r League 

Warnock hopes Cardiff take 
inspiration from Tiger feat 


Phil Blanche 

Battle for survival 

Neil Warnock believes Tiger Woods’s 
stunning Masters triumph can act as 
inspiration for relegation-threatened 
Cardiff to mount their own comeback 
success story. 

Warnock was watching on Sunday 
as Woods wrote one of the greatest 
sporting chapters by claiming a fifth 
green jacket at Augusta, ll years after 
his previous major win. 

Cardiff’s hopes of avoiding Premier 
League relegation also appear fanci¬ 
ful, with a five-point gap to safety and 
their remaining five fixtures including 
games against Liverpool and Manches¬ 
ter United. 

P W D L F A GD Pts 

Brighton 32 9 6 17 32 51 -19 33 

Cardiff 33 8 4 21 28 63 -35 28 

Fulham (R) 34 5 5 24 32 76 -44 20 

Huddersfield (R) 34 3 5 26 19 67 -48 14 

Brighton j Cardiff 

Tonight Cardiff h ■ Tonight Brighton a 

20 Apr Wolves a ; 21 Apr Liverpool h 

23 Apr Tottenham a ! 27 Apr Fulham a 

27 Apr Newcastle/i i 4 May C Palace h 

4 May Arsenal a j 12 May Man Utd a 

12 May Man City h 

(|jj|) (|||) 


But Cardiff would cut the gap to two 
points by winning at Brighton tonight, 
although Chris Hughton’s Seagulls do 
have a game in hand. 

“We just have to look at the golf 
and at what Tiger has done - amaz¬ 
ing,” Warnock said of Woods’ fifth 
Augusta triumph, which came after 
multiple back surgeries and personal 
problems had threatened to end the 
43-year-old’s career. “Nobody gave 
him a chance either. He has been writ¬ 
ten off that many times and we have. 

“Obviously over the last few weeks 
we have felt sorry for ourselves a few 
times. We haven’t got time to do that 
[at Brighton] and, if it’s not good 
enough, then we accept it. But this 
is an opportunity to give ourselves a 
chance till the end of the season.” 

Defeat would leave Cardiff eight 
points adrift. Cardiff host Liverpool 
on Sunday and visit Fulham and host 
Crystal Palace before making a final- 
day trip to United. 

Asked if Brighton was the point of 
no return after Saturday’s 2-0 defeat at 
Burnley, Warnock replied: “Yes, I think 



A Neil Warnock: ‘We just have to look 
at the golf and what Tiger has done ’ 


you can say that. I thought we had to 
beat Burnley and Brighton if I am hon¬ 
est, so we are already one down.” 

Hughton believes Brighton’s players 
will be keen to “prove a point” after 
making them watch footage of the 5-0 
home defeat by Bournemouth. Their 
squad was called in for a meeting on 
Sunday following the defeat. 

“I don’t think there will be any 
difficulty in lifting the players,” said 
the Albion manager. “They’ll want to 
prove a point on Tuesday. They will 
want to show an attitude that says 
they were that disappointed with 
Saturday.” PA 
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Allegri demands 
Juventus raise 
their intensity 
against Ajax 


Brian Homewood 


The Juventus coach, Massimiliano 
Allegri, wants his team to show the 
same intensity they displayed in beat¬ 
ing Atletico Madrid in the last 16 when 
they face Ajax in their Champions 
League quarter-final tonight. 

Juventus overturned a 2-0 deficit 
from the first leg with a 3-0 second-leg 
win over Atletico and, although a goal¬ 
less draw will suffice this time after last 
week’s l-l draw in Amsterdam, Allegri 
was under no illusions. 

“The first leg result counts for noth¬ 
ing,” Allegri said, adding that Juventus 
needed to improve on their display in 
Amsterdam. “We need to be more 
lucid with our passing and we need 
to be more accurate in building attacks 
which we did less well in Amsterdam, 
and we must show great respect for 
Ajax. We must also show the same 
intensity we showed against Atletico.” 

Allegri confirmed that the forward 
Mario Mandzukic will miss the match 
through injury and that the veteran 
defender Giorgio Chiellini was also 
ruled out. 

Ajax, meanwhile, are hopeful that 
Frenkie de Jong will be fit to play. The 
21 -year-old midfielder went off after 
22 minutes of the Eredivisie game 
against Excelsior Rotterdam on Sat¬ 
urday clutching his hamstring but 
their coach, Eric ten Hag, said it was 
a precaution. 

“We will see, we are positive he can 
play,” he said. “We took him off for pre¬ 
vention, we hope he can play but we 
will see if it is possible. We will see after 
this evening’s training.” 

The Ajax coach said he was confi¬ 
dent his team could pull off another 
upset after eliminating the holders. 
Real Madrid, in the round of 16 . “I’m 
confident because of the way we are 
playing and training. We are stronger 
and we are showing it game by game,” 
he said. Reuters 



Tour highlights 

• Explore the town of Herculaneum with a local guide 

• Take a boat trip to the stunning island of Capri, with the 
opportunity to visit the Blue Grotto 

• Discover the mysteries of Pompeii on a guided tour 
and visit the Naples Archaeological Museum 

• Spend a full day touring the breathtaking Amalfi coast 

• Stay in elegant Sorrento and enjoy a walking tour 
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• Return flights, plus all hotel transfers 

• Seven nights accommodation rated three-to four-star 
superior, plus breakfast and dinner (stays at the Hotel 
Mediterraneo are on a bed-and-breakfast basis) 

• The services of our experienced and insightful 
tour manager throughout 


To book or request a brochure: 
visit holidays.thegu ardian.com/riv-cn 
or call 0330 333 6750! 
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Sport 

Football Champions League 


Chasing 
destiny in 
Barcelona 


again 


Barcelona (1) 


Manchester Utd (o) 



8pm Quarter-final second leg 



♦ Barcelona 

Subs fromCillessen, 
Murillo, Umtiti, 

Cuenca, Sergi Roberto, 
Vidal, Samper, Malcom, 
Dembele, Boateng, 

Ruiz 

Doubtful 

Vermaelen 


• Manchester United 
Subs from Grant, Rojo, 
Romero, Darmian, 

Mata, Williams, Lingard, 
Fred, Pereira, Garner, 
Greenwood, Sanchez, 
Martial, Gomes 
Suspended Shaw 
Injured Bailly, Valencia, 
Herrera 


• one booking from suspension (probable teams) 


Venue Camp Nou 
Referee Felix Brych (Ger) 


Last two meetings 

Manchester United o Barcelona 1 

An own goal from Luke Shaw 
gave Barga victory in the first leg 
at Old Trafford last week. 
Barcelona 3 Manchester United 1 
Lionel Messi and David Villa 
both scored in the second half at 
Wembley in the 2011 final. 


Key clash 

Lionel Messi v Scott McTominay 

McTominay was rested for United’s 
win against West Ham on Saturday 
and will need all his energy if he 
is to keep Barcelona’s talisman as 
quiet as he was in the first leg. 



Managers 


Ernesto 

Ole Gunnar 

Valverde 

Solskjaer 

Lost 1988 Uefa 

Returns to 

Cup final on 

the scene of 

penalties as 

his greatest 

an Espanyol 

moment 20 
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years later. 
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Follow the action 


TVBT Sport 2 
Radio BBC 5 Live 
theguardian.com Join Paul Doyle 
from 7pm for minute-by-minute 
coverage 



Manchester 
United take 
hopefrom 
the fact they 
have won at 
Juventus and 
Paris Saint- 
Germain this 
season 

JOSEP LAGO/AFP/ 
GETTY IMAGES 


Solskjaer preaches belief 
at scene of his finest hour 


Sid Lowe 

Barcelona 


It is, as everyone knows by now, 20 
years since Ole Gunnar Solskjaer scored 
that goal in European football’s biggest 
stadium and on European football’s 
biggest night. And, if it has often felt 
inescapable over the last fortnight, 
inevitably it was there again when 
he finally returned two decades later, 
playing on the screens of the press 
room as he got up and made his way 
to the Camp Nou pitch for the first 
time since 1999, BargaTV recalling 
the moment more than the man in 
the middle of it. 

“I don’t know how I will feel when 
I get there - there will be many emo- 



▲ United’s co-owner Avram Glazer, right, joined Solskjaer at training yesterday 

ENRIC FONTCUBERTA/EPA 


tions and it is a fantastic memory for 
me of course,” Solskjaer said before 
heading out. He was 26 then; he is 46 
now. “That was the only time I have 
ever been on the pitch, actually. I came 
here to the clasico in 2016 with my 
young son; we bought two tickets and 
sat high up in the stands. And I came 
again 10 days ago [to watch Barcelona- 
Atletico], but that’s it and I don’t really 
look back that often. I’ll just focus on 
tomorrow, on a better performance.” 

They will need it, Solskjaer admit¬ 
ted. The mystique may be there, and 
it can provide strength too, the United 
manager preferring to talk of belief 
rather than fate, but it can break on 
reality. Manchester United have won 
three of four games away from home, 
scoring in the last minute at Juventus 
and at Paris Saint-Germain, and the 
Barcelona manager Ernesto Valverde 
talked about United’s “spirit”, not¬ 
ing “they have something special in 
the final minutes - in fact they won 
a Champions League here that way”. 
But he preferred not to hear destiny 
calling, and so too did Solskjaer. 

“We all take examples from the past 
to motivate us for the future; you can 
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think it can happen again but in the 
end I think the destiny has to be writ¬ 
ten by you, not because it happened 
again ,” Valverde said. “You have to 
seek it, and we will to seek our des¬ 
tiny tomorrow. I suppose United will 
do that too.” 

United won the treble that night in 
1999. Barcelona, the league virtually 
secure, the Copa del Rey final awaiting 
them, aspire to a treble of their own. It 
would be their third and if they do not 
achieve that now, their season is likely 
to be judged a disappointment. If they 
do not make it into the semi-final for 
the first time in four years, it will be 
considered a disaster. They lead 1-0 
from the first leg and have not lost a 
European game at the Camp Nou for 
30 matches, going back to 2013. Their 
record reads: 27 wins, three draws, 93 
goals scored, 15 conceded. 

And Lionel Messi is back, Valverde 
confirmed: “He was dazed after [the 
clash with Chris Smalling at] Old Traf- 
ford, but he’s fine now.” That said, Bar¬ 
celona have not gone beyond this stage 
since 2015, falling here three years in a 
row, and Messi has not scored a quar¬ 
ter-final goal since April 2013,12 games 



▲ Lionel Messi is ready to break his 
Champions League last-eight drought 


ago. “He’s closer to scoring tomorrow, 
then,” Barcelona’s manager shot back. 
“When you talk about stats a lot, that’s 
fine and all, but the past doesn’t tell 
you what will happen in the future.” 

Here, though, the past seemed to 
play, ever present albeit as something 
to escape that neither coach wanted 
to be trapped by. If United will always 
have Paris, Solskjaer was clear that it 
is not enough; it was tempting to see 
a team that has already come further 
than anyone expected - and may even 
have come too far. Tempting, too, to 
wonder if that suggested that rather 
than making progress inevitable, it 
made a fall more probable: play like 
they did in the Parc des Princes and 
the result won’t be the same. 

Asked if he believes in fate, Sol¬ 
skjaer responded: “I believe that you 
get what you deserve in sport, if you 
put your life, effort and determination 
into it. Belief is massive. Everyone has 
talent, a certain ability, but we saw 
against PSG that we can get back from 
2-0 down against a fantastic team. 

“Sometimes people say it has to be 
our year, that it was 20 years ago, that I 
played with the No 20, that we’re back 
at the Camp Nou. But to go through we 
have to deserve it. You can’t just say 
that it’s fate.” 

Instead, it’s football. Valverde 
admitted that the thing he most feared 
about United was their speed: “If you 
give them space, they run well, they’re 
decisive.” And asked if he expected 
United to begin on the attack, he 
replied: “I imagine they’ll try to do 
something similar to what they did at 
other grounds.” 

Solskjaer, though, was clearly aware 
that this task is greater. He demanded 
more from his forwards and greater 
concentration from them all. He also 
demanded they have the ball: there 
would be little point parking the bus. 

“We slept,” Solskjaer began when he 
analysed the goal that gives Barcelona 
a slender lead. “I won’t say for a second 
because they kept the ball for a long 
time but they kept the ball, kept the 
ball, and we switched off, Busquets 
got half a yard and played that pass. 

“We [also] didn’t keep the ball as 
well as we should have at home, we 
didn’t create enough chances, and you 
have to do that against Barcelona. You 
can get some freak results, but that 
doesn’t normally happen. We have 
to perform better than 80%-20%; 
we need to stamp our authority on 
the game because if you give Suarez, 
Messi, Coutinho time on the ball, too 
many chances, you will suffer.” 

This will be hard, in other words. 
“Even harder than Bayern in 1999?” 
he was asked. That again. “In football 
anything can happen and we know 
that if we keep a clean sheet we can 
still be in the tie in the 93rd minute, 
because we are bigger than them, 
physically taller, but it is about the 
quality. We need to defend well but 
we also need to score” Solskjaer said. 

“I don’t mind if it comes in the 93rd 
minute.” 


Reasons to 

be cheerful? 

A decade of 
Barba's rare 
home losses 


Niall McVeigh 


Manchester United have already 
written a piece of European Cup 
history this season, becoming 
the first team to overturn a 2-0 
home defeat in the second leg to 
eliminate Paris Saint-Germain. 

Now to progress beyond Barcelona, 
they will need to win at Camp Nou - 
something visiting teams have done 
only 15 times in the last 10 years. 

May 2009 Barcelona 0-1 Osasuna 

Matching this scoreline tonight 
would take the game to extra time, 
but United fans may prefer to forget 
this fixture. Pep Guardiola’s side 
were already champions when 
an under-strength team lost to a 
Walter Pandiani header. Four days 
later Barga beat United 2-0 in the 
Champions League final. 

October 2009 Barga 1-2 Rubin Kazan 

The lesson here is to strike early. 
Aleksandr Ryazantsev’s thunderbolt 
after two minutes was cancelled out 
by Zlatan Ibrahimovic but, as the 
hosts poured forward, Gokdeniz 
Karadeniz struck on the break. 

January 201 Barcelona 1-2 Sevilla 

Sevilla lost 1-0 at home against Barga 
and still prevailed over two legs in 
the Copa del Rey. An experimental 
Barcelona side were beaten by an 
Alvaro Negredo penalty. Sevilla went 
on to win the Cup. 

September 201c Barga 0-2 Hercules 

Barcelona’s biggest home league 
defeat in the past 10 years came 
against unlikely opponents, as goals 
from Nelson Valdez earned victory 
for the La Liga newcomers who are 
now in Spain’s third division. 

Apr 201: Barcelona 1-2 Real Madrid 

Four of the 15 defeats have been 
inflicted by Barcelona’s arch-rivals, 
starting with a win that ended 


Guardiola’s run of titles. The 
following week Barga were dumped 
out of the Champions League by 
Chelsea, and Guardiola resigned. 

Feb 201: Barcelona 1-3 Real Madrid 

Two familiar foes combined to fire 
Real into the Copa del Rey final after 
a l-l first-leg draw at the Bernabeu. 
Ronaldo scored twice as Mourinho’s 
team outclassed their opponents but 
saw Barga win the title by 15 points. 

May 2013 Barga 0-3 Bayern Munich 

While Madrid were undone by 
Dortmund in the other Champions 
League semi-final, Barcelona kicked 
off at the Camp Nou with a four-goal 
first-leg deficit. They went on to 
suffer their biggest home defeat 
of the decade against the team 
Guardiola would join that summer. 

Feb 201- Barcelona 2-3 Valencia 

A full-strength Barcelona team were 
beaten by three quickhre goals in 
a defeat that came in a run of four 
wins in nine under Tata Martino. 

Nov 201 Barcelona O-l Celta 
Feb 201 ! Barcelona 0-1 Malaga 

These two defeats were rare blips 
in Luis Enrique’s treble-winning 
2014-15 season. Celta spoiled Luis 
Suarez’s home debut while the 
defeat against Malaga came days 
before a Champions League away 
victory at Manchester City. 

Apr 2011 Barcelona 1-2 Real Madrid 
Apr 20 H Barcelona 1-2 Valencia 

Barcelona went out of the 
Champions League and lost three 
league games in a row. Real won 
despite Sergio Ramos’s red card as 
Ronaldo’s late goal earned Zinedine 
Zidane victory in his first clasico. 

Sep 2011 Barcelona 1-2 Alaves 

Luis Enrique paid the price for 
resting Messi and Suarez against 
Mauricio Pellegrino’s promoted 
side, who won through Ibai Gomez’s 
strike an hour in. 

Aug 201 Barcelona 1-3 Real Madrid 

Ernesto Valverde’s first home game 
in charge ended in defeat, as Messi’s 
penalty cancelled out a Gerard Pique 
own goal before Ronaldo returned to 
haunt the hosts with a spectacular 
solo effort. 

Nov 201 Barcelona 3-4 Real Betis 

Real Betis took the game to Barga 
and went 2-0 up in a breathtaking 
first-half display before goals from 
Giovani Lo Celso and Sergio Canales 
helped them over the line. 



▲ Arjen Robben goes past Gerard Pique during Bayern Munich’s win against 
Barcelona at the Camp Nou in 2013 josep lago/afp/getty 



It is a big night 
for Sanchez and 
he will want to 
prove a point' 


©Continued from backpage 

playing games that United used to be 
in, playing for the top four and the 
Champions League semi-final: it used 
to be challenging for the league and 
the quarter-finals, semi-finals. Let’s 
hope that, when he is on the pitch, he 
can be happy with his performance.” 

Asked why United had passed up so 
many chances, Solskjaer said: “That’s 
the $lOOm question: who can score 
goals? You create chances but you have 
to take them: that is why the best strik¬ 
ers are the expensive ones. We have 
been practising finishing but it’s also 
about being focused and confidence. 
It is about taking a deep breath and 
taking those chances.” 

United have had better results away, 
seen in victories at Juventus and Paris 
Saint Germain - and that is something 
they need to replicate now. 

“Maybe teams are more open 
against us [when they are at home],” 
Solskjaer said. “Maybe they feel they 
have to try to get the goal, maybe its 
coincidence, maybe it’s because we 
got the first goal. We scored against 
PSG after two minutes and that’s a 
massive factor. 

“Games are decided on mentality 
and that changed their mentality: they 
started worrying. It will be the same 
tomorrow: if we can get the first goal, 
it would be so important. From then 
on the [aggregate] draw will suit us. Or 
you look at Juan Mata when he scored 
against Juventus. Sometimes it’s qual¬ 
ity [that counts], sometimes it’s David 
de Gea at the other end.” 

This time, Solskjaer suggested. 
United have a physical advantage and 
will held a taller team than Barcelona. 
“Of course, if you get set plays, if you 
have those qualities, you have to use 
them,” he said. “But we have to use 
[crosses] better than last week. We put 
in many crosses but Gerard Pique and 
Clement Lenglet defended really well.” 



United snatch Treble chance 



▲ How the Guardian reported 
United’s remarkable win back in 1999 
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Gunners battle for key win 

Watford woe after Foster 
blunder and Deeney sending 
off hand Arsenal advantage 

Match report Page 48 -> 
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Was it sport's greatest comeback? 
Andy Bull Page 44 


Now for No 16 

After the miracle 
of Augusta 
Woods can go 
from strength 
to strength 

Golf hails its returning champion 1 
Masters special Pages43-45 -> 


Camp Nou showdown 

Solskjaer insists it is time for 
United strikers to 'step up' 


Sid Lowe 

Barcelona 


Ole Gunnar Solskjaer called on his strik¬ 
ers to step up as Manchester United 
look to overcome a 1-0 home defeat to 
beat Barcelona at the Camp Nou and 
progress to the Champions League 
semi-finals, describing doubts over 
who could provide goals as “the $l 00 m 
question”. 

United need to score at least once at 



Ole Gunnar M 
Solskjder: ‘Wet 
need goals' 


the Camp Nou, with Solskjaer insisting 
that, “if it’s a game with a lot of goals 
in it, we have a better chance of going 
through”. But his side registered a sin¬ 
gle shot on target in the first leg at Old 
Trafford and the manager admitted 
that, while the remarkable comeback 
at the Parc des Princes has given them 
belief, they will need to play consid¬ 
erably better in Catalonia. Solskjaer’s 
response to United’s shortage of goals 
also suggested that he sees it as a per¬ 
sonnel problem, and a costly one to fix. 


“We need to score goals,” Solskjaer 
said. “Whether it’s Romelu Lukaku, 
Marcus Rashford or Jesse Lingard, 
we need big performances from our 
forward players. We have to defend 
well but we have to have that little bit 
of extra to score goals. I expect them 
to be ready.” 

Alexis Sanchez was among the for¬ 
wards who travelled to Barcelona, hav¬ 
ing finally returned after a six-week 
lay-off with knee injury. Solskjaer is not 
expected to start the Chilean but he did 
suggest this was an opportunity that 
he needs to take after a disappointing 
season. It may also be one that helps 
United seek a buyer for a player who, 
at almost £ 500,000 a week, they are 
keen to offload. 

“For him, who has been a player 
here, it is a big night and I am sure 
he will want to prove a point on the 
pitch,” Solskjaer said. “He has been 
injured and has not had a fantastic 
season so far, so let’s hope 
that he can end it well. We’re 


Vunipola 

warned 

Saracens act as 
No 8 says he did 
not intend to 
cause suffering' 
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ii I'd have enjoyed 
being prime minister 

Ken Clarke on Brexit, 
bereavement and 'bloody 
difficult' Theresa May 
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'No, Mr Bond, 

I expect you to get 
a guinea pig' 

What can James Bond 
learn from Fleabag? 
page2 


The 

Guardian 



'It was almost Jesus 
Christ: Lust for Glory' 

Michael Palin and 
Terry Gilliam on making 
The Life of Brian 
page ll 
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Pass notes 



N9 3,981 

Decaf coffee 


Age: Patented by Ludwig Roselius in 1906. 
Appearance: All the taste of coffee, without 
the point of coffee. 

Ah, decaffeinated coffee, the Alien vs Predator 
of brown liquid. Well, hang on a second. Plenty 
of people like decaf. 

Like who? Like people who enjoy the taste 
of coffee. 

Nobody likes the taste of coffee, you bozo. 

It’s a pick-me-up. It’s the acceptable form of 
licking a battery in public. What if I told you 
that more and more people are adopting decaf 
as their drink of choice? 

I would ask for proof. OK: Lisa Lawson, the 
founder of Dear Green Coffee in Glasgow, 
told the Times her decaf sales had tripled 
since 2017. 

Anything else? According to the researcher 
Kantar Worldpanel, sales of instant decaf are 
up 20% compared with two years ago. 

Why, though? Decaf is so disappointing. 
Apparently, coffee is keeping people awake. 
Again, that’s the point of coffee. It’s a ritual. 
The brew, the pour, the endless sleepless 
nights spent grinding your teeth to a fine dust. 
Do you have a problem? 

No. I enjoy constantly feeling like I’m on the 
verge on a coronary. You’re in the minority. 
People take care over the production of decaf 
now. A decade ago, it all tasted disgusting. 

Now, there are some really nice ones. 

Name one. To give you an example, the coffee 
website The Coffee Bazaar recently reviewed 
Decadent Decaf Coffee Company’s Indonesian 
Sumatra and said: “Only a pro coffee taster 
would be able to tell the difference between 
this and a normal coffee.” 

I’m still not sure. That’s because you’re 
stuck in the past, my friend. Coffee shops are 
replacing pubs as the primary community 
hubs; if we all sat around drinking obscenely 
strong coffee all day, we would be twitchy, 
paranoid messes. 

We have Brexit for that already. Exactly. In 
any case, it’s important to factor in highs and 
lows when calculating your daily coffee intake. 
Sometimes you need a decaf to take the edge 
off a caffeine buzz; sometimes you need a 
caffeinated boost after too much decaf. 
Alternating uppers and downers. Just like 
Elvis in his fat period. That’s right, now you’re 
getting it. 

This is an outrage. Coffee is coffee and people 
who don’t like it should stick to water. You 

seem on edge. How much coffee have you 
drunk today? 

Four pints, so far. OK. Here’s some decaf. You 
sip this, I’ll call an ambulance. 

Do say: “I don’t want to be kept awake by 
caffeine any more.” 

Don’t say: “I’ll stick to being kept awake by the 
endless nightmare of life on Earth.” 


Shortcuts 
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Six things 
Fleabag could 
teach Bond 



Phoebe Waller-Bridge has been 
hired to do a pass on the new James 
Bond script, which puts us in an 
unprecedented position. It means 
that maybe, just maybe, the next 
007 film may be worth getting 
excited about. Not least because 
Bond (the man) can learn a lot from 
Fleabag (the woman). Here’s how 



Add more humour 

This is Fleabag’s default mode. 
Even in times of incredible sadness, 
she will find a way to deflect the 
intensity of the situation with an 
inappropriate remark. You know 
what Bond - especially Daniel Craig’s 
Bond - does in similar scenarios? 
Murders people. At best, he gives 
a camp one-liner, but usually it is 
just murder. 



Love your siblings 


There is an argument for 
characterising Fleabag as a love story 
between sisters. They fight, they 
endure long periods of estrangement, 
but ultimately they realise that they 
will always be there for one another. 
Meanwhile, as explained in Spectre, 
Blofeld is actually sort of Bond’s 
brother. And what did Bond do to 
him? He shot down his helicopter 
and almost killed him. 



Show remorse 


Fleabag and Bond are monsters. 
They are both responsible for human 
deaths. Fleabag had an affair with 
her best friend’s boyfriend, which 
caused her best friend to kill herself, 
while Bond roams around the world 
murdering dozens of people. The 
difference is that Fleabag’s guilt 
acted as the catalyst for the entire 
series, while Bond has never shown 
an iota of remorse for anything. 



Get a guinea pig 


Fleabag has a pet guinea pig. 
Bond does not. People with 
guinea pigs are generally better 
than people who don’t have 
guinea pigs. End of lesson. 


Is your beard 
dirtier than 
dog fur? 


Beards have a mixed reputation - 
men with beards are more attractive, 
said one study last year, yet 43 % of 
women would not sleep with a man 
with a beard, according to another. 
Now, a report says men with beards 
carry more germs in their facial hair 
than dogs carry in their fur. These 
are the same dogs that eat discarded 
chicken bones off the pavement. 

The sample size of the study in 
question was small -18 men were 
tested against 30 canines of varying 
breeds - and other studies have 
found evidence to the contrary (the 
faces of bearded health workers tend 
to harbour fewer dangerous bacteria 
than clean-shaven faces, found one). 
Nonetheless, this feels like a good 
time to ask beard experts for advice 
on keeping your bristles cleaner than 
a cockapoo. 

“You should wash your beard 
hair like you wash the hair on 
your head,” says Joth Davies, 
the founder of Savills Barbers in 
Sheffield. He recommends washing 



and conditioning “whenever you 
shower”. You could, he says, use 
the same products you use on 
your hair, but specialised products 
are better. Stevie Warwicker, the 
store manager at the Marylebone 
branch of Ruffians, a small chain 
of barbers, thinks washing and 
conditioning every other day or a 
few times a week is enough. “It’s like 
[head] hair, so it will dry out if you 
overcompensate,” she says. 

Scrubs are also useful to exfoliate 
the skin underneath facial hair, as 
beard dandruff is very much a thing. 
It is more of a problem, says Davies, 
the longer your beard. Scrubs “will 
help to get all the loose skin and 
rejuvenate”, says Warwicker. 

But, again, don’t overdo it - 
“two to three times a week 
is fine”. 

They agree that moisturising 
daily with a beard oil or balm 
is important, although that 
seems to be about giving the 
beard vitality rather than 
making it sanitary. 

If all that sounds like too 
much, pognophobes and owners 
of dirty beards can take solace 
from yet another study, which 
found that certain beard bacteria 
could possibly be developed 
into antibiotics. 

Ellie Violet Bramley 


A guide to 
Britain's 
oldest pets 


A minute’s silence, please, to mark 
the passing of George, 44 , thought 
to have been Britain’s oldest goldfish. 
George and another fish, Fred, 
were won by Keith Allies at a fair in 
1974 . (Fred died two years ago.) So, 
now that George is sleeping with 
the fishes, let us consider some of 
Britain’s oldest remaining pets. 

Rubble, a cat 

“He’s a lovely cat, although he has 
got a little grumpy in his old age,” 
said Michele Heritage, from Devon, 
of Rubble, who celebrated his 30th 
birthday last year. The furry white- 
and-orange maine-coon-type cat 
was in good health, thanks in part to 
medication for high blood pressure. 

Charlie, a dog 

In 2017, Charlie, 23, was thought to be 
one of Britain’s oldest dogs. He was 
adopted in 2010 aged 16, by Kim and 
Stuart Smith, from Worcestershire. 
“He is definitely a spoilt lad and 
that’s probably why he’s managed 
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Improve shower etiquette 

When Fleabag surprises people 
in the shower, she dresses up as a 
terrorist and scares them half to 
death. When Bond surprises people 
in the shower, as he does in Skyfall, 
it is to coerce a frightened woman 
who was once trafficked into the 
sex trade into intercourse. Fleabag’s 
way is less icky. 



Beware Andrew Scott 

Something that Fleabag could 
learn from Bond: be more wary of 
Andrew Scott. Of the two, only Bond 
was smart enough to get his boss to 
fling Scott off an atrium before he 
had a chance to really balls things up, 
as he did in Spectre. Fleabag didn’t 
- and he ended up dumping her for 
God. The moral: throw Scott off an 
atrium at the first chance you get. 

Stuart Heritage 



to live so long,” said Stuart. “He loves 
his home comforts, snoozing in his 
bed, and, of course, tasty treats.” 


Jarvis, a goat 

Jarvis, a pygmy goat, had a cake for 
his 20th birthday in 2017, but didn’t 
eat it, according to his owner, Olivia 
Taylor, from Derbyshire. “He eats 
everything he shouldn’t, like ivy 
and conifers,” she said. The goat 
came to the family in 1997 from 
a local theme park. 

Tommy, a tortoise 

In 2014, a female tortoise called 
Tommy was thought to be Britain’s 
oldest pet, aged 116. The tortoise 
outlived two owners and survived 
the blitz - all without visiting a vet. 

At the time of the report, she was 
living in Croydon, south London, 
with her first owner’s granddaughter, 
Sheila. “It’s amazing that my mother 
grew up with her, as did I and my 
children now,” she said. 

Emine Saner 


G2 


Suzanne 


Moore 



Paddle 
boarding is 
very much the 
“in” sport at 
the moment, 
with 900,000 
Britons 
expected to 
give it a go 
this year - five 
times as many 
compared with 
four years ago. 
Instagramis 
helping drive 
the sport’s 
popularity, with 
thousands of 
people sharing 
pics of paddle 
boarding 
in idyllic 
surroundings. 




Who is responsible 
for this Brexit mess? 
The Queen 


A ctivate the Queen. She is the only person who can 

sort out this chaos. Politicians can’t, and the “people” 
certainly can’t because the will of the people is 
a floating buffet at which all stuff their faces, but still 
yearn for a proper dinner. So, for instance, a “people’s 
vote” will either undermine democracy by ignoring 
the first people’s vote or underscore democracy by having more of it. 

Theresa May can’t sort it out. I feel about her as my friend used to 
feel about her husband: “He has been dead for years; it’s just that no 
one has told him.” 

What we need is a grownup to calm everything down. Who better 
than the Queen, hatted and handbagged up; dutiful, but with a dry 
wit, apparently? Everyone loves the Queen. I saw Michelle Obama at 
the 02 at the weekend, talking about how touched she was that the 
Queen wore the “itty-bitty little pin” that the Obamas gave her. Living 
the dream. Just not mine. 

It has been suggested that the Queen could stop Brexit, and the 
very notion is intriguing - this longing for unquestionable authority 
is a sign of our inherent repression. But this longing is dangerous, 
my friends, and it is the opposite of democracy. The Queen is not 
personally accountable for Brexit, but she presides over an institution 
that symbolises and legitimises much of the inequality that led to it. 

Our politics is broken, our systems of representation cannot cope 
with globalisation, migration or technology. People feel abandoned. 
Westminster is falling down. Board it up like a shop that no one goes to 
any more. Over and over, the mantras of austerity and neoliberalism 
are chanted by the left as the reasons for the leave vote. The right 
answer back by accusing the left of cultural Marxism. But what does 
the right believe in? Philistine capitalism - and life in a permanent 
sense of deja vu about a war they never fought in. They also talk about 
vassal states and sovereignty. 

What does being a sovereign power mean? In our case, it means 
having a monarchy that legitimates hereditary 
privilege, the Lords and owning half of Scotland. 
It means that power is an accident of birth, 
but God help anyone who disses the Queen. 

We not only enact our serfdom; we embrace 
it by accepting that the monarchy is above 
ordinary politics. 

The younger generation of royals is still locked 
in a symbiotic relationship with the tabloids. 
They do a lot of charity work - including “difficult” causes, such as 
mental health. What they can’t do is embrace the actual, essential 
cause of the many causes they champion: deep inequality of wealth. 

Instead, the luckless Duchess of Sussex is now held hostage, 
breeding in captivity as all royal women must. She has sinned by 
asking for privacy when the tabloids say that, because the country 
paid for her wedding, it’s our baby. By this logic, the afterbirth should 
be brought out on a platter and inspected by all us loyal subjects. 

But the serious question is this: how will any of our institutions 
ever be reformed and how will we become a modern country while 
bowing to this feudal system? 

The magic has worked if we still believe that the monarchy - 
embodied in a dutiful old woman - is a superior system to boring old 
representative democracy. Yet even sensible people fall for the circus 
of honours, touches of ermine and empire, while young working- 
class men get their legs blown off to serve “Queen and country”. 

We must start from the bottom up: direct action and local 
democracy. And then work from the top down: dismantle the 
archaic monarchy. The Queen cannot solve Brexit because part 
of what Brexit is about - what is worth keeping? What has been 
lost? Who has lost out? Who has gained? - is entangled with all 
she represents. 

The vote to leave, to be in charge of our own affairs and to 
change the status quo, has been read as reactionary, but can also 
be read as revolutionary. When the Queen dies, let the whole 
monstrous shebang of monarchy go with her. Only then can we be 
a sovereign country. 


This longing for 
authority is a sign 
of our inherent 
repression 
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David Lammy 
was right to 
name and 
shame the ERG 



They really don’t like it up ’em, do 
they? The horrific mutation of Eton, 
ego and the European Research 
Group (ERG) that produces the 
likes of Boris Johnson and Jacob 
Rees-Mogg must not be called nasty 
names. Oh, no. It has been suggested 
that the Labour MP David Lammy 
went too far on The Andrew Marr 
Show when he said that comparing 
the ERG - a group of Tory MPs 
that supports a hard Brexit - to 
Nazis was “not strong enough”. 

Marr challenged Lammy on his 
language, pointing out that the MPs 
he was referring to were elected 
representatives. Lammy responded: 
“I don’t care how elected they were - 
so was the far right in Germany.” 

Lammy’s rhetoric has been 
criticised, but let’s join the dots. 
Johnson says he is pro-immigration, 
and says he has only met Steve 
Bannon twice. I haven’t got all day to 
rehearse the racist remarks Johnson 
has made over the years. 

Jacob Rees-Mogg posted a video 
of the leader of the German political 
party Alternative fiir Deutschland 
(AfD), although he said afterwards 
he “was not endorsing” them. The 
AfD march alongside neo-Nazis, 
want refugee boats sunk and say 
Islam is worse than the plague. In 
2013 , Rees-Mogg went to dinner 
with the Traditional Britain Group, 
although he said he had “clearly 
made a mistake” by doing so. That 
group’s Facebook page has called for 
Doreen Lawrence and “millions of 
others” to be “requested to return to 
their natural homelands”. 

The BBC has reported that leading 
Brexiters informally call themselves 
Grand Wizards. Whether this is 
a reference to the leaders of the 
white-supremacist Ku Klux Klan is, 

I suppose, debatable. 

On that same programme, Marr 
interviewed Gerard Batten, the Ukip 
leader, who claimed his adviser 
Stephen Yaxley-Lennon (I refuse 
to use his made-up name, Tommy 
Robinson) “doesn’t have far-right 
views”. The far right always pretends 
it is not the far right. That is the game 
it excels at, and the BBC plays right 
into it. Lammy refused to play by 
their rules, and who can blame him? 
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How we met 'She told me her 
rabbits were married. I'd never 
heard anything so ridiculous' 


Keely Fowkes, 33 , an 
educational consultant, 
and Richard Slocock, 

39, who works for Rolls- 
Royce, live in Derby 
They met in 2017 
through a dating app 

O nce her rabbits had moved 
in with Richard, it was only 
a matter of weeks before 
Keely followed. “There was 
no reason to go home,” she 
says. Keely lived 40 miles 
away, but she was spending most of her time 
at Richard’s house. 

They met in June 2017 through a dating app; 
Keely had posted “climbing buddy wanted”. 

“I just jumped at it and sent her a resume of 
all my climbing achievements,” says Richard. 
“There were a lot of videos of Rich climbing 
things,” says Keely. “Yeah,” says Richard with 
a laugh. “Topless.” They are one of those 
gloriously good-looking and athletic couples, 
constantly laughing and teasing each other. 

They arranged to go out on Friday night. 
“You know when you’re like 'Ugh, I’m not sure 
I should bother’?” says Keely. But she didn’t 
want to let him down. “Oh my God,” he says. 
“The truth is coming out now.” 

“I’m glad that I did go,” she says, although 
she adds it wasn’t a very successful first date. 
“It was a funny one,” he agrees. “She was very 
'jazz hands’. And she said her rabbits were 
married and I thought that was just the most 
ridiculous thing I’d ever heard.” Keely laughs. 
“I didn’t perform a ceremony; it’s just a figure 
of speech, isn’t it?” 

She thought he was “a bit annoying”. 

But there was chemistry - “A bit of a grope,” 
says Keely - and they met up for a walk that 
Sunday. A month later, she went on holiday 
with Richard and his family. They are getting 
married next year. 

Richard has macular dystrophy and is 


registered blind. He told Keely this in one 
of their first messages. “I’d get chatting to 
someone online and see if I got on with them, 
and then drop the bombshell,” he says. “But 
it didn’t seem to bother her. A lot of women, it 
did. That would be the last I’d hear from them.” 

Was she fazed? “Not really. I’d learned 
more about myself and what was important. 
People have this big list of what they want in 
a partner: 'They must be this, they must be 
that.’ But you just don’t know until you meet 
somebody if you’re going to click or not.” 

Richard started losing his sight in 2013 ; 
he has lost his central vision, but still has 
some peripheral vision. “I still probably don’t 
understand fully. I forget, don’t I?” says Keely. 
“Yes, you’re really good at going, 'Oh, look at 
that.’ Brilliant,” he deadpans. 

“The best was when we were on holiday 
and you thought a mannequin was me,” she 
says. “She was wearing an awful outfit. I was 
not impressed.” 

What sort of impact does it have on their 
relationship? Are there things Richard can’t 
do? “Yeah, the washing up, the cleaning,” 
he says, and laughs. “Driving is the main 
thing, and she reads all the letters as well.” 

It’s hard when Richard was so used to being 
independent, says Keely. “I realised how small 
your life can become. I can pop in the car and 
off I go, but you don’t have that ease. When 
I met you, I wanted to make life as easy as 
possible for you. But it’s about trying to keep 
your independence as well.” 

She encouraged Richard to try out for Team 
GB’s paraclimbing squad; he is now ranked No 
1 in his category in the UK, and seventh in the 
world. They are still climbing buddies. “That’s 
one of the lovely things,” says Keely. “Pretty 
much, we do everything together.” Richard 
says: “We live in each other’s pockets and we 
don’t get fed up with it.” 

The main question is: are the rabbits still 
there? Keely grimaces. “It’s a bit like the 
Sugababes,” she says, referring to the pop 
group’s revolving members. “We’ve been very 
unlucky.” Richard smiles. “But the two we’ve 
got now are happily married.” 

Emine Saner 

Want to share your story? Email howwemet@ 
theguardian.com 




How to stay 
friends with 
your ex 


Staying close 
after a breakup 
is all the rage- 
as a means to 
help bear the 
loss and keep 
all the friends. 
But, writes 
Ammar Kalia, 
no one pretends 
that it's easy 



ex is one of my closest friends. 

We split seven years ago after a 
two-year relationship, but we, 
and our families, are still close. 

She even organised my last 
birthday party. And it seems I’m 
not alone - everywhere you look, 
from Gwyneth Paltrow and Chris 
Martin’s “conscious uncoupling” 
to Prince Andrew and Fergie’s 
rumoured cohabitation and 
“friends with benefits” situation, 
to actor Michael Sheen’s ex Kate 
Beckinsale comforting him through 
his latest breakup, people who were 
once romantically involved have 
renegotiated their relationships and 
become friends instead. 

No one pretends it’s easy. 

“A breakup can be worse than a 
bereavement,” says Miles Pulver, 
a relationship therapist. “When 
someone has died, they are gone 
for ever, whereas with an ex they’re 
still alive and may be with someone 
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else. You have to grieve the loss and 
watch them move on without you.” 
Perhaps this is why, he says, so many 
people are determined to remain 
friends. “We have an attachment 
system within us which means we 
need to stay close to people and 
resist unbonding.” In my case, that 
resistance involved a bereavement (of 
my mother), a conscious unbonding 
(six months of my ex travelling 
abroad) and certainly no “benefits” - 
except the occasional family dinner. 
It’s a situation that confounds our 
mutual friends, but it works for us. 

For Joy Smith, 37 , becoming 
friends with Joe, her ex of eight 
years, was similarly fraught. Their 
relationship broke down in 2004 
when he cheated on her with her 
best friend’s cousin, at which point 
things seemed unsalvageable. “It 
was awful. I would see Joe’s sister, 
who I was good friends with, and 
just be crying all the time,” she says. 
“I still had feelings for him so if 
he’d said he wanted to give things 
another go, I probably would have.” 

It wasn’t until Christmas, a few 
months later, that Smith decided to 
move on. “We were such good friends 
at school before we got together; 
there was a point where I couldn’t 
be bothered to be angry any more,” 
she says. “He had apologised a lot, 
it was clear that we weren’t going to 
get back together, so I wanted to be 
friends because it would have been 
too difficult to stay in touch with our 
mutual friends otherwise.” 

Things were helped by the fact 
that Smith soon met her future 
husband, Luke, at Joe’s sister’s 2 lst 
birthday - a party where Joe and 
Smith ended up “having” to share a 
bed. “Luke found my friendship with 
Joe really difficult at the beginning,” 
Smith says. “Joe still knew me better 
than anyone else, so that would have 
been threatening.” Yet, persistence 
and distance - namely, no more bed¬ 
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sharing - paid off. “It was really hard, 
but I realised that I’d much rather 
have Joe as a friend than not have him 
in my life at all, so that was something 
we had to work out,” she says. “And 
Luke realised there was nothing to 
worry about as our own relationship 
strengthened.” Five years later, Joe 
was a witness at their wedding. “He’s 
like a brother to me now; I love him to 
pieces, but I’m not in love with him.” 

Perhaps time heals all wounds, 
but for those with breakups in 
the more recent past, becoming 
friends can seem more difficult. 

“I don’t think you can segue from 
a passionate relationship into a 
friendship without there being 
quite a big gap,” Christina Fraser, 
a relationship counsellor, says. 
“Some people can’t face an ending, 
so they say: "Let’s be pals’, but they 
don’t really mean it.” 

There is, though, the danger 
of becoming too close once the 
relationship has ended, counsellor 
Barbara Bloomfield says. “There is 
a risk that you stifle the capacity to 
move on if you’re still very close to 
your ex,” she says. “It can create the 
feeling that there are three people in 
the relationship.” 

When it comes to parenting and 
the wellbeing of children, sensible 
contact is the ideal. For Gina Decio, 
36, and Rob Carter, 41 , in fact, the 
ambition to be on good terms for 
the sake of their daughter caused 
their divorce, one month after they 
celebrated their tenth anniversary. 
“By the end of our relationship, we 
were more like housemates than 
husband and wife,” Decio says. 

“We drew up a Google document 
with options on how we could work 
things out. Our ultimate goal was to 
be laughing and dancing together for 
our daughter’s 30th birthday.” 

After a month, the options were 
whittled down to two. Plan A was 
relationship therapy - which “would 
cost a lot of money and might not 
get the desired results”, Carter 

44 

It was really 
hard, but I 
realised I f d 
much rather 
haveJoe as a 
friend than not 
in my life at all 



remembers writing - while plan B 
was to split up. They chose B, and 
two years later Decio and Carter see 
each other “at least three times a 
week” and “speak almost every day.” 

It’s clear Decio and Carter have 
a good co-parenting relationship 
- they joke and chat as well as deal 
with all the necessary scheduling. 
“We dealt with things very openly,” 
Decio says. “While the practicalities 
of splitting up were hard, the main 
thing is that we’ve stayed consistent 
for our daughter. We still go to 
London zoo for her birthday and 
take the same pictures together.” 

In fact, the pair spent last 
Christmas with Carter’s extended 
family and Decio’s new partner. 
“Watching Gina’s boyfriend chatting 
with my aunt was very funny,” 

Carter says. “We want to keep doing 
things together, like planning a 
big holiday and spending all our 
birthdays as a family.” Thinking 
of Bloomheld’s advice, I ask if this 
closeness risks alienating new 
partners. “Look, if we wanted to be 
together again, we would never have 
broken up in the first place,” Carter 
says. “We’ve already been through 
the process and we don’t want to do 
it again. Our friendship is the most 
important thing for our daughter 
and our partners understand that.” 

When it comes to maintaining 
relationships with exes, Helen 
Meissner, 52, is the most experienced 
of my interviewees. Having just gone 
through a divorce with her fourth 
husband, she remains on good terms 
with three. “When I was with my 
second husband, Stephen, we would 
meet up for dinner with my first 
husband every Tuesday,” Meissner 
says. “That went on for 10 years.” 

That level of friendship is surely 
unattainable for most, though? “You 
need to step aside from your ego,” 
Meissner says. “You’ve created a 
situation which society doesn’t like - 
choosing to end a relationship - and 
if you throw away your relationship, 
you endanger your shared memories, 
and that’s all you have in life.” 

Stephen adds that the fact that 
he and Helen met while working 
together provided a foundation for a 
strong relationship after the breakup. 
“We’re very similar people - probably 
too similar - but it meant that after 
the romance died, the friendship 
developed naturally.” This friendship 
included going on holiday with their 
two children and Stephen’s ex-wife 
and her three children - and staying 
in adjoining rooms. 

The common thread in these 
friendships seems to be the 
understanding from both parties 
that their romance is well and truly 
over. “Relationships that do not end 
peacefully do not end at all,” Pulver 
says. “If you give yourself time to 
grieve and honour your relationship, 
that leaves the heart more free to 
form new bonds - as friends with 
your ex and [romantically] with 
other people, without resentments.” 
Whether it’s witnessing your ex’s 
wedding, co-parenting your children 
or going on joint holidays, “having 
a free heart is the best thing you 
can do,” Pulver says. “And if you 
can achieve that with ones you 
have loved, surely there is no more 
admirable a way to live life.” 


Sexual healing 


Pamela 

Stephenson 
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I've got a girlfriend, but I love 
ogling other women and 
looking at porn. Am I addicted? 



Write to us 

Send us your 
own problem for 
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com or writing 
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I want to find out if I'm 
addicted to women. I used 
to spend up to one and a 
half hours a day looking 
for women in underwear 
on Instagram, and looking 
for videos on pornography 
websites so I could 
stimulate myself. I would 
do this every day; is that 
normal male behaviour or 
the sign of an addiction? I 
have a girlfriend and love 
her, but find it difficult not 
to look at other women 
when we are out walking. 


Pamela 
Stephenson 
Connolly is 
a US-based 
psychotherapist 
who specialises 
in treating sexual 
disorders 


I prefer to use the term “sexual 
compulsion” rather than 
“addiction”, because unlike many 
other things to which one can 
become addicted, sex is essentially 
a healthy activity. But some people 
compulsively engage in so much 
sex that it has a detrimental effect 
on their life, work or relationship. 
However, I do not see that this is a 
significant problem for you. In fact, 
your interest in women and style 
of masturbation seem normal for a 
young man - and you are far from 
the only person in the world who 
has to try to not be caught ogling 
someone attractive while walking 
with a girlfriend or boyfriend. You 
have asked an important question, 
though, and if your obsession with 
sex and compulsion to use porn 
escalated to the point where they 
were taking up many more hours 
and causing real problems in your 
life, that would be the time to take 
steps to get them under control. 
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Why feminists 
need Dworkin 


The radical writer 
Andrea Dworkin 
was sidelined 
for decades. But 
her fiery spirit 
is more relevant 
than ever, says 
Julie Bindel 



as a friend, even though I might very 
much want to .” These are the words 
of Andrea Dworkin, addressing an 
anti-sexist men’s organisation in 
1983, in her acclaimed speech I 
Want a 24-Hour Truce in Which 
There Is No Rape. “The power 
exercised by men, day to day, in life 
is power that is institutionalised. It 
is rotected by law. It is protected by 
religion and religious practice. It is 
protected by universities, which are 
strongholds of male supremacy. It is 
protected by a police force. It is 
protected by those whom Shelley 
called “the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world”: the 
poets, the artists. Against that 
power, we have silence.” 

Dworkin, who died of heart 
failure in 2005 at the age of 58, was 
one of the world’s most notorious 
radical feminists. She wrote 14 
books, the most famous of which 
was Pornography: Men Possessing 
Women (1981). Now her work is 
being revisited in Last Days at Hot 
Slit, a new collection of her writing. 

Many of the articles written about 
her claimed Dworkin personified 
hate. The media often said she hated 
men, hated sex, hated sexual 
freedom and absolutely hated the 
left. In 1998 , a writer in the London 
Review of Books saw fit to give his 
view on her appearance (“over¬ 
weight and ugly”) and how her 
“frustration” at not having enough 


sex “has turned her into a man- 
hater”. Another wrote after her 
death that Dworkin was a “sad 
ghost” that feminism needs to 
exorcise and that she was “insane”. 

I knew the real Dworkin, and 
our decade-long friendship taught 
me far more about love than hate. 

“I keep the stories of the women in 
my heart,” she would tell me when 
I asked how she did the work she 
did and stayed sane. “They urge me 
on, and keep me focused on what 
needs to be done.” 

She was motivated by an innate 
desire to rid the world of pain and 
oppression. Had more of us listened 
to Dworkin during her decades of 
activism, and taken her work more 
seriously, more women would have 
signed up to an uncompromising 
feminism, as opposed to the fun 
kind, the sloganeering sort you 
read on high-street T-shirts, that is 
all about individual “girl power” 
and being able to wear trousers, 
rather than a collective movement 
to emancipate all women from the 
tyranny of oppression. 

We met in 1996.1 was one of the 
organisers of an international 
conference on violence against 
women, and Dworkin was a keynote 
speaker. We hit it off immediately, as 
we had a similar sense of humour 
and a number of friends in common. 
A group of conference speakers went 
to dinner on the first night and we 
were raucously discussing our 
various wishlists of ways to end 
patriarchy. “Did you notice that we 
were ‘ladies’ when we came in, 

‘guys’ when our order was taken,” 
said Dworkin the following morning, 
“and probably banned for life by the 
time we left?” 

In the early 1970 s, Dworkin 
spoke of her own experiences of 
sexual abuse and violence at a time 
when few did. And in today’s climate 
of #MeToo revelations, we can see 
how far ahead of her time she was. 
“In the 1980s and 1990 s, reading 
Dworkin became, for many, a 
discomfiting and exhilarating 
collegiate rite of passage,” reads 
a recent piece in the New York 
Times. “Her writing is a strident 
and raw look at the systemic 
bias affecting the everyday 
experiences of women.” 

Dworkin’s 1983 book, Right-Wing 
Women, could have been about how 
Trump came to power. Although I 
doubt she would have been so quick 
to lay the bulk of the blame for 
Trump’s election on white women, 
her razor-sharp analysis of why so 


many women are attracted to a 
politics that despises their rights is 
more relevant today than ever. 

Her central theory is that the right 
exploits women’s fear and offers us 
a chivalrous protection. It reassures 
us that we do not need to change the 
status quo, but accept it, and take 
whatever access to power is 
available to us. Dworkin despaired 
at what has come to be known as 
“lean-in feminism” which focuses 
on the ability of individual, 
privileged women to climb to the 
top, and always said that until 
women at the “bottom of the pile” 
were liberated, none of us could be. 

How refreshing her style of 
speaking and writing - intoxicating 
and unapologetic - is compared with 
the “fun-feminist” prose we see so 
often on modern bookshelves. 

Much of this writing focuses on self- 
help for disgruntled individuals, 
such as Caitlin Moran’s How to Be a 
Woman, which concentrates on 
laughing at sexism and having lots 
of larks. This, Dworkin would 
have said, is just another distraction 
from how women live “inside a 
system of humiliation from which 
there is no escape”. 

We are living in terrible times for 
women. Thankfully, our resistance 
to the global pandemic of sexual and 
domestic violence is growing. But 
this resistance is being curtailed by a 
concerted attempt to silence women 
- just look at the inexorable rise of 
non-disclosure agreements to gag 
women speaking out about 
discrimination or harassment. 

Dworkin would never be silenced. 
Reading her piece Dear Bill and 
Hillary, published in this newspaper 
in 1998 , makes me wonder how we 
could not have seen that a man like 
Donald Trump would end up in 
power, and that sexual abuse 
scandals would dominate the media. 

Decades ago, Dworkin spoke out 
vociferously against liberal feminists 
who defended Clinton against 
allegations of sexual abuse and 
misconduct simply because he 
claimed to support the US anti- 
violence-against-women 
movement. “Male politicians’ 
policies in respect of women are 
important, but sexual harassment is 
an issue, too. You don’t say it’s OK 
for the leader of your country to be 
having his cock sucked, by someone 
half his age, while he is in the 
people’s house,” she wrote. “I care 
about how men in public life treat 
women.” How prophetic that is 
when 20 years later we have a 



u 

Reading her 
work on Bill 
Clinton, how 
could we not 
have seen that a 
man like Donald 
Trump would 
end up in power? 


president who talks openly about 
how his fame means he can “do 
anything” to women - even “grab 
them by the pussy”. 

And then there is the thorny 
issue of pornography. Alongside 
the legal scholar and feminist author 
Catherine MacKinnon, in 1983 
Dworkin came up with the Dworkin- 
MacKinnon Anti-Pornography Civil 
Rights Ordinance, which would have 
given those directly harmed by 
pornography a right to civil 
recourse, enabling the victims to 
sue porn producers and distributors. 
The inspiration for the approach 
was Linda Lovelace, the star of 
Deep Throat, who had announced 
that she had been forced into 
making the film and raped during 
its production. 
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The ordinance, while supported 
by anti-pornography feminists in 
the US, UK and elsewhere, proved 
generally unpopular and eventually 
died a death. But, says the anti-porn 
author Gail Dines: “Dworkin’s work 
takes on greater significance in light 
of the #MeToo movement, which 
has made visible the routine sexual 
violence that has long been kept 
under wraps... [It] was more 
accurate than even she could have 
known: the dominant culture still 
avoids facing the reality of 
pornography’s role in making men’s 
sexual domination of women ‘hot’.” 

Dworkin was the first second- 
wave feminist to write in detail 
about how beauty practices both 
came from and feed into women’s 
oppression. “Plucking the eyebrows, 



Andrea Dworkin , 
whose work and I 
legacy are be ing | 
revisited in a | 
new collecti on of \ 
her writing U 


shaving under the arms... learning 
to walk in high-heeled shoes,” she 
wrote in Woman Hating, “having 
one’s nose fixed, straightening or 
curling one’s hair - these things hurt. 
The pain, of course, teaches an 
important lesson: no price is too 
great, no process too repulsive, no 
operation too painful for the woman 
who would be beautiful.” 

So-called feminist pornographers 
are a fairly recent phenomenon, but 
Dworkin would have had no 
patience with the notion that porn 
could be made in an ethical way. I 
imagine she would have seen it 
much like the leftist arguments that 
porn should be protected as “free 
speech”. “The new pornography is a 
vast graveyard where the left has 
gone to die,” she once said. “The left 
cannot have its whores and its 
politics, too.” 



was sadly prophetic about 
heterosexuality. The campaigner 
Caroline Criado-Perez (described 
recently as “the acceptable face of 
feminism”) cited Dworkin’s analysis 
of sexual relations between men and 
women. “There is a brilliant Dworkin 
quote about this,” she said. “Women 
are the only... group that shares a 
bed with their oppressor.” 

In 1988, Dworkin was widely 
pilloried for describing sexual 
intercourse as “mandatory”, 
arguing that men claim an 
inalienable right to penetrate 
women during sex, and that this 
is one of the tools of patriarchy. 

Just last month, however, during a 
case in the high court, a judge was 
asked to consider imposing an order 
preventing a man from having sex 
with his wife because she now 
lacked the mental capacity to give 
consent. He said: “I cannot think of 
any more obviously fundamental 
human right than the right of a 


man to have sex with his wife.” 

We had many a conversation 
about her earlier life. Although 
admirable, it always made me feel 
sad that Dworkin felt she owed such 
a debt of gratitude to the women’s 
movement, because feminists had 
helped her in her early days to 
escape a very violent marriage. 
Although I kept it from her, some 
feminists were deeply unkind about 
Dworkin, with one high-profile 
writer once telling me: “Andrea does 
the movement no favours - she’s a 
loose cannon and looks awful.” 

The visceral hatred towards 
Dworkin acted as a warning to 
women not to engage with a radical 
type of feminism. However, we need 
it more than ever right now. Rape 
convictions are as rare as hen’s teeth; 
revenge porn is a daily reality for 
many women and girls; and 
trafficking of women into the sex 
trade is endemic. One investigation 
into major pimping gangs in England 
found that police were happy to 
blame the victims for their fate. The 
soft feminism most prevalent today 
is inadequate for the climate of 
misogyny that women are being 
forced to endure. The focus, 
particularly of young and university- 
based women, on individual identity 
and lifestyle choice will not 
withstand the onslaught of the 
men’s rights movement. 

The truth about Dworkin is 
everywhere, but so is the distortion 
of her work and of her politics. 

In 1998,1 visited Dworkin in her 
Brooklyn home. We were talking 
about the latest attack on her by pro¬ 
pornography feminists, which had 
clearly upset her. “I have a feeling 
that after my death I might be finally 
understood.” I asked what she 
meant. She did not expand. 

Our lengthy conversations, 
which I miss more with every 
passing year, would be full of 
laughter and passion, but always 
with the cloud of impending doom 
hovering. Dworkin got it so right 
when she told me, only months 
before she died: “Women will 
come back to feminism, because 
things are going to get far, far 
worse for us before they get better.” 


Yomi 

Adegoke 



Michelle Obama, like 
Beyonce, has succeeded in 
transcending her husband 


M 


ichelle Obama returned to the UK 
for her book tour at London’s 02 
Arena last weekend. On her last 
visit in December, over 40,000 
people tried to get tickets, some 
queueing from 4 am to get to the 


a 


In these 
divisive times, 
Obama's words 
provide comfort 
and clarity 



box office in person. The last time I recall this level of 
excitement over an event, Britain was basking in the 
brilliance of another black woman, Beyonce, during 
her 2016 Formation tour. 

The parallels between the two women are obvious 
- they are both pop cultural juggernauts, great 
unifiers across class, race and gender divides. As 
they have grown in their influence and ubiquity, they 
have only become more unapologetic about their 
blackness. And they both are partnered with initially 
more famous, but now undeniably less universally 
beloved husbands. 

Increasingly, the name Obama brings Michelle 
to mind, instead of her other half, who was, until 
fairly recently, the most powerful man in the world. 

In these divisive times, it is her words that bring 
comfort and clarity. Take her dismissal of Donald 
Trump (not even by name) at the event: “We come 
from a broken family, we are a little unsettled,” she 
told the 15,000-strong crowd. “Sometimes you spend 
the weekend with divorced dad. That feels like fun, 
but then you get sick. That’s what America is going 
through right now. We are living with divorced dad.” 

If Trump is the reckless, feckless post-split father, 
Obama is the now liberated, revitalised mother, 
thoroughly coming into her own on an Eat Pray Love- 
esque journey of self-discovery since the separation. 
With the White House now typified by fake news, 
hate, turbulence and confusion, she remains 
the much-needed antidote to Trump - genuine, 

progressive and stabilising, with 
her no-nonsense directness 
and transparency. She is both a 
relic of a yearned-for past and a 
signiher of a desired future. 

Even in the unelected, 
antiquated role of first lady, Obama 
made sure that she was heard 
through various initiatives, most 
notably her Let’s Move campaign 
tackling childhood obesity and her 
support of the #BringBackOurGirls 
hashtag for the schoolgirls abducted 
by Boko Haram in Nigeria. But now, 
with the newly acquired green 
light to upstage her husband, she 
has unsurprisingly found herself 
centre stage. 

She is perhaps the first person 
in politics to successfully do 
a reverse Schwarzenegger, 
maintaining her likability and 
charisma and funnelling it into 
a viable, front-facing career. She and Barack signed 
a Netflix production deal last year, and it is her 
star power that has seen them become something 
politicians rarely can be: tastemakers. 

Meanwhile, Obama’s book is on course to become 
the most popular autobiography of all time. Given 
all that she is currently doing and is set to do, 

I can only imagine the things that her probable 
sequel will be documenting. 
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'Brexit is 
a parody 
version of 
student 
politics' 



Ken Clarke, the 
veteran pro-Europe 
MP, tells Jonathan 
Freedlandwhy 

he finds the 
political deadlock 
both infuriating 
and 'hugely 
entertaining' 



Tory pro-Europeanism, the two men 
who defended that lonely cause in 
the Thatcher heyday and through 
the long trudge of the Major years, 
have responded very differently to 
Brexit. On one side stands Michael 
Heseltine, belated darling of the 
remainers, the lion in winter who 
won a deluge of Twitter love for his 
speech before a vast crowd at last 
month’s People’s Vote rally, where he 
spoke lyrically of his lost European 
dream. And there, on the other, is 
Kenneth Clarke, 79 this summer, 
not in the House of Lords but still 
slugging it out as a working MP, on 
his feet asking pointed questions, 
moving amendments in nail-biting 


midnight sessions, even tabling 
the alternative Brexit proposal - 
continued membership of a customs 
union - that came closest to success, 
falling short by just three votes. 

It is not merely that Hezza, as 
Clarke calls him, has retired from 
the Commons while Clarke is still 
there: Father of the House, no 
less, in recognition of the fact that 
he has served continuously since 
1970 , a record matched only by 
Dennis Skinner. It also points to a 
deeper difference. Clarke is a devout 
pragmatist, an evangelical realist. 
Pro-European he may be, but that 
faith is trumped by his deference to 
“the real world”, a phrase he uses 
no fewer than five times when the 
two of us meet in his corner office at 
Portcullis House. 

And so, while Heseltine or the 
next generation of (formerly) 
Conservative pro-Europeans such 
as Anna Soubry are holding out for 
a second referendum that might 
keep Britain in the EU, Clarke is 
committed to accepting reality, as 
he sees it. “Unless and until I can see 
an opportunity of actually reversing 
Brexit and restoring a stable 
membership of the European Union, 
then in the real world I concentrate 
on minimising the damage,” he says, 
sitting behind a desk that could 
only belong to Ken Clarke. (On it are 
several copies of the Nottingham 
Post; a cassette of Artie Shaw’s 
greatest hits; and a small booklet 
that turns out to be the rules and 
bylaws of the Garrick Club.) “Only 
an ideologue deals with the world as 
he would wish it to be, as opposed 
to the world as it is.” When he recalls 
Ted Heath, the first prime minister 
Clarke served as a frontbencher, 
he describes him as a “fanatic pro- 
European”. It is not a compliment. 

This is how Clarke, so vehement a 
pro-European he once championed 
Britain joining the euro, has found 
himself breaking from his one-time 
comrades in the cause, becoming 
instead an advocate of soft Brexit. 

It has made him that rare creature 
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Until I can see 
an opportunity 
of reversing 
Brexit in the 
real world I 
concentrate 
on minimising 
the damage 


on the Conservative benches: an MP 
who has voted for Theresa May’s 
deal three times, filing into the aye 
lobby against the ultras who dismiss 
it as not Brexity enough and the 
remainers who see it as too Brexity 
to stomach. 

It has been lonely for the 
former chancellor, former home 
secretary and serially defeated 
Tory leadership candidate. “That’s 
why I’m so annoyed by the fact that 
nobody’s been able to compromise: 
everybody votes everything else 
down apart from their own perfect 
solution. I have made a very 
considerable compromise.” 

It has been compromise upon 
compromise for him. When he 
proposed his customs union 
amendment, he did it with no love 
or enthusiasm. It was, he admitted, 
no more than a “lowest common 
denominator”. For one thing, it 
called only for a customs union. 
“Again, pragmatic old me, not the 
customs union.” 


He knows that’s not good enough. 
“I personally am desperately 
anxious that we stay in the single 
market for economic reasons. And 
I think we should retain the closest 
links we can, politically, and within 
the fields of security and criminal 
justice enforcement and so on. But it 
was a start. At least it didn’t exclude 
anything else.” 

Why not hold out for the big 
prize, of staying in the EU? Winning 
a second referendum could deliver 
that, and then he wouldn’t have to 
compromise. The great European 
project that has dominated his 
working life could live on. “Great 
friends of mine, political friends 
as well as personal friends, like 
Michael and Anna, are convinced 
that another referendum can save 
us the whole thing,” he concedes. 
But he just can’t bring himself to 
join them. “I think referendums are 
ridiculous. One opinion poll with a 
simple yes/no answer to a question 
that contains hundreds of complex 
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questions. Referendums are 
designed to get round parliamentary 
government, and people only 
demand referendums when they 
think they can’t get a majority in 
parliament.” He takes a breath. 
“Mussolini was the most brilliant 
practitioner of referendums.” 

But no one’s urging Clarke 
to become a habitual user of 
referendums. Just one, to deal with 
the mess left by the last one. “Just 
one they think they might win,” 
he says of the second referendum 
crowd, warming to his theme. 

“Unless remain won by an 
enormous majority, I don’t think 
it would solve anything. I think 
it would just lead to bitter, angry 
division, which is already there 
among the public. I think the 
campaigning would almost certainly 
be as silly as it was last time.” 

Which is not to say he is 
dismissive of those who voted 
leave or what motivated them. 

He links the leave vote to “what’s 


going wrong in every western 
democracy: Trump, the yellow 
jackets, anarchists in Italy”. He 
explains: “We achieved considerable 
economic success from the 1980s, 
1990 s onwards, which hugely 
advantaged the young, the educated 
and the entrepreneurial. 

“We neglected that bulk of the 
population left behind and living in 
post-industrial towns where their 
living standards were static or falling. 
And the new globalised economy, 
the rules-based order, the digital 
revolution meant nothing to them. 

“People want scapegoats: they 
blame foreigners and immigrants. 
You know, for Trump, it’s all the fault 
of the Mexicans. For the British, it’s 
all the fault of Brussels. Now, I blame 
the political class to which I belong 
- the establishment, of which I was 
undoubtedly a member - for failing 
to see this coming.” 

So he does include himself in 
this failure? Yes, he says. “I did 
not see it coming.” He represents 


“the prosperous part” of 
Nottinghamshire, where the schools 
were good and house prices were 
high. But in the old mining towns, 
the signs were there. He admits he 
should have seen them earlier. 

Still, others bear the chief blame 
for the current nightmare. “The 
whole thing’s been thrown away by 
a silly whim of David Cameron, who 
thought he’d get some short-term, 
party political advantage by running 
this stunt.” 

What about May herself, whom 
he famously was caught calling a 
“bloody difficult woman”? “She is 
a bloody difficult woman, because 
she gets fixed ideas in her head, 
she sticks to them stubbornly. But 
I say that with some praise.” So we 
shouldn’t blame her for this mess? 

“Oh, it’s not Theresa’s fault. 

She has walked into the biggest 
collection of political problems 
facing any prime minister in my 
lifetime, with the possible exception 
of Clement Attlee. Most of them 
would have been overwhelmed by 
what she inherited. And she has 
qualities, among them the rather 
stubborn doggedness and sense of 
duty of a traditional home counties 
Tory lady.” 

He refers to Attlee several times: 
“Quite a hero of mine.” He has praise 
for Tony Blair, too. But at the top 
of the list is the woman he served 
for so long: “Margaret was the best 
prime minister of my lifetime.” It’s 
a surprise to hear Clarke describe 
Thatcher as “pragmatic”. One more 
reason why he says: “Theresa May is 
no Margaret Thatcher.” 

What would Thatcher have 
done? The very thought of it makes 
Clarke smile. Watching her wrestle 
with Brexit would, he says, have 
been “quite something”. He’s quite 
clear on one thing, though. “She 
was never in favour of leaving the 
European Union. She got exploited 
by hardline Eurosceptics in her 
dotage. When she was in office she 
was very pro-Europe economically, 
[even if] deeply suspicious of 
political Europe.” 

How would she have voted 
in 2016? “She would have voted 
remain, just as she campaigned 
very heavily to remain” in the 
1975 referendum. True, she had 
a “bad temper towards Europe 
towards the end” but that was 
“because she got on very badly with 
[German chancellor Helmut] Kohl 
and [French president Francois] 
Mitterrand, who patronised her 
... They weren’t quite ready for a 
woman being their political equal, 
which she certainly was.” 

Yet another Tory leadership 
election is looming; Clarke must 
have lost count of the number he 
has witnessed. He won’t say who 
he likes: “That would be the kiss of 
death.” Intriguingly, he tells me he 
has spotted “some very substantial 
men and women” on both the 
Labour and Tory benches among 
those elected in 2010. They’re the 
ones to watch. 

All this talk of leaders and 
leadership nudges us towards the 
fact that he never made it himself, 
despite attempts in 1997,2001 and 
2005. What kind of prime minister 
would he have been? “Sometimes 


u 

Margaret 
Thatcher would 
have voted 
remain in 2016, 
just as she 
campaigned 
very heavily to 

remain in 1975 


kind people put me in the category 
of good prime ministers we might 
have had. It’s a very good club to be 
in. Denis Healey, Roy Jenkins, Rab 
Butler, Geoffrey Howe. And I will 
say it’s the best club to be in because 
nobody ever knows how bad you 
would have been if you’d ever done 
it.” He will say this, though. “I would 
have enjoyed it. That was one thing 
that would distinguish me from John 
Major: whatever else I’d have done, 
I’d have been determined to enjoy it.” 

s it possible that he’s 
enjoying, if only a little bit, Brexit 
itself? After all, it revolves around 
the great cause of his life; it is pure, 
compelling drama; and he is at the 
centre of it. Some politicians would 
be offended by such a thought, or at 
least affect to be. Not Clarke. 

“It’s hugely entertaining, if 
it were not so deadly serious. 

Oh, for a political addict, there’s 
nothing more fascinating than the 
bizarre, day-by-day, incompetent 
manoeuvrings that are going on. 

It’s like a parody version of student 
politics. The trouble is, the subject 
matter is of desperate importance to 
the wellbeing of next generations. 


“I take an extremely active 
part in parliament not just ’cause 
I’m indulging myself as an old 
parliamentarian who’s got hooked 
on it. But because I’m actually 
having an opportunity - a privilege - 
of taking part in the public debate on 
vitally important things that matter 
a lot to me. I’m sure it’s doing me a 
power of good: it’s very therapeutic 
to a man approaching his 80 th year 
and all that.” 

Therapeutic seems the right 
word. Clarke was widowed in 2015, 
losing Gillian, his wife of more than 
50 years, with whom he had two 
children. Does that help explain 
his decision not to retire from 
parliament, fighting for re-election 
in 2017 despite making some earlier 
noises about standing down? 

“I normally avoid getting too 
personal in interviews, but my 
advice to all my friends who find 
themselves bereaved is: the best way 
of coping with bereavement is to 
keep yourself busy. Do not become 
a recluse, feeling sorry for yourself. 
Try to get busier than you usually 
are. That’s not the reason I’ve stayed 
in politics - I’m just an addict - but I 
think it helps.” 

Our time is nearly up. Clarke 
gamely agrees to pose for the 
photographer with an unlit cigar: 
maverick he might be, but he’s 
not going to light up in his office. 

It strikes me that the difference 
between him and Heseltine might 
not just be Clarke’s get-on-with-it 
pragmatism, but that speaking of 
heartbreak at the loss of something 
he cherished for half a century 
- whether it’s a marriage or the 
European dream - is just not him. 

So he will confess to feeling 
“dispirited and annoyed” by Brexit, 
infuriated by it and by a “political 
establishment that is spectacularly 
weak and unable to cope with the 
crisis we’ve created”, but he does 
not become elegiac. It is a matter of 
temperament. 

“I’m so laid-back that I’m almost 
horizontal, is how I would describe 
myself. I’m a naturally cheery and 
gregarious guy.” 

He collects his things; he has 
dinner plans. I assume there’s a 
formal function to attend, maybe 
black tie, perhaps with a speech to 
give. No, not tonight, he says. He 
has a weekly semi-appointment to 
keep at the Kennington Tandoori: 
a table for one, just him and a copy 
of the Economist. He’s looking 
forward to it. 
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my god, I’m going to be his partner!” 

It was a very fast sequence: it 
whizzed back and forth across the 
stage. I had a very hard time because 
his speed was phenomenal. He 
was absolutely fantastic to be on 
stage with - one of the most present 
people I’ve ever worked with. He 
was sensational, thin as a rail but 
with amazing power - and very 
strong. 

My mother always said I should 
smile more, and my teachers said I’d 
get a job if I was more personable. 

But at one point Merce said to me: 
“Don’t make everything so pretty.” 
And I suddenly thought: “Thank God 
I can drop all that stuff.” I was lucky 
- Merce and I found ways to really 
talk to each other, and that wasn’t 
true for everyone. He always said: 

“I don’t tell people what to do. If 
they don’t ask me questions, they’re 
not ready to hear the answer.” 

Merce was like the sun. He had 
the most astonishing power - and if 
you got too close, or stayed a little 
too long, well, you might get burned. 
But if you knew how to approach 
him, you could flourish and grow. 
That’s what he did for me. 

'He gave no corrections. He 
did not talk to anyone - ever' 

Karole Armitage, 1976-81 

I recently watched some films 
of Merce’s early work and they 
reaffirmed his greatness to me. 

The dance itself was just on fire. 

It wasn’t only a moment in time, but 
something of tremendous lasting 
power. 

I joined his company in 1976.1 
had trained in classical ballet in the 


days when the war between modern 
dance and ballet was strong. It was 
exciting to learn new ideas about 
space, rhythm and weight. The 
cast of characters was wonderful. 
Not only Merce but John Cage and 
Robert Rauschenberg and Jasper 
Johns. These people were regular 
members of the world we inhabited. 

In many ways, being in the 
company was a cold experience. 
Merce did not talk to anyone, 
ever. He gave no corrections, no 
communication. He’d walk in the 
room, say, “We are doing this piece”, 
turn on the stopwatch and comment 
at the end, “Two seconds too slow”, 
or, “Two seconds too fast”. In the 
course of five years of rehearsing 
- all day every day - he said two 
sentences to me. The first was: “You 
need more tensile strength.” I was 


18 and I didn’t know what he meant. 
The other one was: “Thank you for 
the cheese.” Because I gave him a 
selection of French cheese. 

I think it was the only way 
he could cope. He was a very 
private person who based his 
philosophy of collaboration - 
that everyone worked on their 
own, simultaneously - on his 
own psychology. I think he was 
fundamentally shy. I suppose some 
of it had to do with being gay. That 
may be why he was somewhat 
guarded. Although everyone knew 
[Cunningham and John Cage were a 
couple], it was never spoken about. 
Even though almost everyone in the 
company was gay and we were very 
open among ourselves, there was a 
respect for Merce’s privacy. 

He was a very sweet person. 
Whenever he was asked to speak 
publicly, he was charming, witty, 
smart and warm, but there was 
never any of that in the working 
situation. But we danced with him, 
so we shared energy, and that’s a 
great thing. 

'We would rehearse 

in complete silence' 

Michael Cole, 1989-98 

The first time I met Merce was 
during spring break. I’d come up to 
New York and was walking to the 
Cunningham studio - and the person 
coming in my direction was Merce 
himself. He had a grocery bag filled 
with tea and cat food. I said: “Oh! 
You’re Merce Cunningham!” And he 
said: “I think I am, yes.” 

At college, my teachers were very 
mean. They would yell at you; there 
was a lot of shame involved. At the 
Cunningham studio, it was different 
- it was quiet. He never admonished 
anybody. The work was about the 
work. That was such a breath of 
fresh air. I thought: “Wow! This is the 
place for me.” 

How difficult was the 
choreography? Ha! I’d never 
encountered anything like it: long, 
long balances, very tricky rhythms, 
very odd combinations, but there 
was a sense of wit to it all. I’m one 
of the 15 dancers who worked with 
Merce before and after he began 
choreographing with the aid of 
computer software. Before, 

Merce would work out the steps with 
coins or dice, the whole 
chance operations thing. 

CRWDSPCR [a 1993 work] was one 


'My god. I'm 
his partner!' 


He was a rail- 
thin, zen-like 
powerhouse 
who electrified 
dance. As Merce 
Cunningham's 
centenary is 
celebrated, four of 
his disciples recall 
an inspirational 
teacher. By 
Lyndsey 
Winship 


'He was like the sun - if you 
got too dose, you got burned' 

Valda Setterfield, danced with the 
company in 1961 and 1965-75 

When I came to New York in 1958 , 

I was 23 and didn’t know a thing. 

A British dancer said to me: “You 
know, they have very interesting 
ideas in New York that we don’t 
have.” I felt maybe I’d made a 
mistake, but then I watched Merce’s 
class and thought: “This is why 
I came to America!” 

The class had an anatomical 
sense to it - it went into an amazing 
range of shapes and steps, as well 
as the most exhilarating rhythmic 
combinations. It was thrilling. 
Afterwards, we all went out to 
supper at the Automat and my new 
life began. 

We didn’t exactly sign contracts 
in those days. I finally figured out 
I was in the company when Merce 
was making a new piece called Place. 
I seemed to be the odd girl out, 
without a partner, until one day he 
came and stood behind me and said: 
“All right, let’s begin.” I thought: “Oh 
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of his early computer-aided pieces. 
From that point onwards, he would 
make a phrase just for the legs, say, 
then he would teach a completely 
different phrase for the arms, and 
then another for the torso and the 
head. It was up to us to put it all 
together and make sense of it. That’s 
where it really started to get crazy. 

We rehearsed completely in 
silence, but I personally think 
Merce was the single most musical 
choreographer out there. You’d 
work on a phrase in the dance on 11 
counts, the next one on 42, after that 
on threes, and you’d really make that 
rhythmic throughline visible with 
your body. You’d see the melodies. 

Merce didn’t speak to us very 
often, but in your first performance 
he’d definitely tell you to have 
fun. Typically, he’d sit downstage 
right and watch the entire show 
like a hawk, but on your last exit 
he would grab you by the arm 
and squeeze it. He wouldn’t say 
anything, but in that squeeze you 
knew you had arrived. “Well done,” 
he was saying. “You’ve made it - 
welcome to the family.” 


At 

In five years, 
he said just two 
sentences to 
me. One was: 
'Thank you 
forthecheese f 


1 came for 10 weeks - and 

ended up staying for years' 

Daniel Squire, 1998-2009 

I saw the Cunningham Company in 
1995 and was blown away. I’d never 
seen people working so hard on 
stage before. I was used to dancers 
showing what they’d already figured 
out, but what I witnessed was people 
engaged in very clear challenges. 

I was so taken with it, I went to New 
York for 10 weeks to train at the 
Cunningham studio and stayed for 
18 years. Merce performed in those 
1995 shows - he must have been 76 
- and he was still performing while 
I was an understudy. 

However, he became physically 
more and more limited [Cunningham 
had arthritis]. He stopped touring but 
he didn’t stop making work. Given 
his health, some people might have 
taken the day off. But Merce didn’t 
do that. He came in. He was just so 
genuinely interested in what he was 
doing, it constantly fascinated him. 

After my very last show, shortly 
before his death, I told Merce about 
that first time I saw the company, 
about seeing people challenged. 

He said: “Thank you for taking 
that so much to heart.” I thought: 
“Interesting - he’s creating this 
environment where people bring 
what they bring, connect to what 
they connect with, and go on their 
own different journeys.” The lack 
of narrative or character meant you 
could really be yourself in the work. 

Audience reactions were so 
varied. It was about different people 
engaging with it in their own way. 
The work wasn’t ever intended 
to be abstract. I think that’s one 
of the great things he left behind: 
a huge body of work that can be 
reinterpreted by dancers - and by 
audiences too. As people change, 
as society changes, his work will be 
seen in different ways. I think it will 
transcend history. 

Merce Cunningham , Night of 100 
Solos: A Centennial Event , is at 
the Barbican, London , tonight. 


How we made 



Monty Python's Life of Brian 


'George Harrison pawned his house and gave us $5m to 
fund it. Not many people pay that for a cinema ticket' 


Michael Palin 

Actor, writer 

We were on a publicity tour in Amsterdam for 
Monty Python and the Holy Grail when Eric 
Idle came up with the title Jesus Christ: Lust for 
Glory. We all laughed: “We could never do that!” 
But we liked the challenge of doing a him about 
religion. Then someone suggested it be set 
when Jesus was alive, but it’s a case of mistaken 
identity. Someone who spends the whole him 
protesting that he isn’t the Messiah. 

The Pythons wrote in separate groups and 
came together later. We were in Barbados for 
two weeks and got a lot of the script done there 
- the linking up of the various sketches. It gave 
the script a great clarity that Holy Grail and The 
Meaning of Life don’t have. 

EMI was going to hnance the him, but got 
cold feet. It was a mortal blow, because we were 
already in pre-production. So Eric went to 
Hollywood and pitched it to George Harrison, 
who was a huge Python fan. He pawned his 
house and arranged a loan of $ 5 m. When asked 
why, he just said: “I want to see it.” Not many 
people pay $ 5 m for an admission ticket. 

John Cleese had wanted to play Brian. 
Graham Chapman had been drinking quite a 
lot, and John thought we needed a safe pair of 
hands for the lead role. But Graham gave up 
drinking just before and was dry throughout. 

He had a decency that anchored the whole 
him. He was also a doctor, so he was very useful 
| while we were shooting in Tunisia, with all the 
S stomach upsets the cast and crew had. 
p The most difficult thing to shoot was the 

w Pontius Pilate scene because it had to be 
| structured around suppressed laughter. All the 
§ centurions had to be on the verge of cracking 
I up, while Graham and I had to remain totally 
3 straight-faced. It was really hard work. On the 
g various takes, I used to think of a silly word to 
g whisper into someone’s ear. It worked very 
g well, but there’s one take where I’m nose to 
g nose with Chris Langham and we both crack up, 
£ and I’m not fully turned away from the camera, 
w It was banned in Ireland, N or way and Italy; 

3 39 British councils either banned it or gave it 
| an X certificate. John and I decided to appear 
§ on the BBC chat show Friday Night, Saturday 
Morning to defend the him against the Bishop 
| of Southwark and Malcolm Muggeridge. 

§ We wanted to explain why it wasn’t a him 
g denigrating Jesus in any shape or form. So to 
£ get there and hnd they were the ones who were 


behaving like little children, playing to the 
crowd and saying, “You’re going to get your 30 
pieces of silver” was unbelievably irritating. 
That interview was a huge turning point: it 
helped break the assumption that religion was 
something the establishment told people how 
to talk about. They’d embarrassed themselves 
by making a pathetic case. 

Terry Gilliam 

Actor, writer, production 
designer 

I’d co-directed Holy Grail with Terry Jones, but 
I didn’t have a problem with him doing Life of 
Brian on his own. Directing Python was hard 
work, because people didn’t like to wear beards 
or uncomfortable costumes. Those, to me, were 
important elements, and I didn’t want to have 
to fight for that stuff. 

It was very important to keep it feeling dirty 
and decayed. Making everything so unpleasant 
made it funnier. We did most of the shooting 
in Sousse, Tunisia; it looked fantastic, but we 
added things like the portico where Pilate and 
Biggus Dickus try to “welease Wodewick!” 

I loved playing the jailer. It was a case of 
I’ll do a grotesque character - skull split open, 
wearing awful stuff - because the others won’t. 
That sequence with Mike [Palin] and Eric [Idle] 
was one of the few ad libs; Python didn’t ad lib 
because John didn’t like it - ironically, he’s a 
fundamentalist when it comes to humour. 

The protests were really vigorous. We 
managed to get the Catholics, the Protestants 
and the Jews all pissed off at us. The crucifixion 
scene did it every time. My own mother, who 
was a real church-goer, couldn’t see what 
people were angry about, because it was about 
somebody called Brian. It wasn’t blasphemy. 

I was very proud we achieved that much of a 
reaction. They were the people we were after: 
those who blindly follow religious diktats. 

We made it 40 years ago, but it is applicable 
to our world now. Which either says the world 
never changes, or it just gets more absurd. 
There’s fundamentalism, there’s antisemitism 
- we deal with that when Brian finds out his 
father’s a centurion - and then there’s Stan who 
wants to be a woman. The only difference now 
is people have lost the sense of humour that 
they had back when we made the him. 
Interviews by Phil Hoad. Monty Python’s 
Life of Brian 40th Anniversary We-Welease 
is in cinemas now. 
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Tour highlights 

• Visit the vast, ancient city and • Take a cruise aboard a converted 

temples of Cambodia's Angkor Chinese j unk in Halong Bay's 

• Tour of Vietnam's beautiful capital archipelago 

Hanoi by cycle rickshaw • Visit the awe-inspiring Citadel 

and Forbidden City in Hue 


• Stay and tour Phnom Penh 

• Stay in Saigon and visit the Cu-Chi tunnels 

• Be inspired by the hauntingly beautiful 
countryside, with shimmering rice-paddies 
studded with gentle buffalo 

• Enjoy a full-day trip on the mighty Mekong 
River delta 


• Return flights from the UK, plus all hotel 
transfers. Premium economy flight upgrades 
available at a supplement 

• Four- and five-star hotel accommodation with 
daily breakfast, plus five meals 

• The services of our experienced and insightful 
tour manager throughout 



Tour highlights 

• Guided tour the legendary Zulu 
War battlefields of Isandlwana 
and Rorke's Drift 

• Full-day guided safari in Kruger 
National Park 


• Stay in the Western Cape's 
Winelands, enjoying a tasting 

• Stay three nights in cosmopolitan 
Cape Town 


• Explore legendary Cape of Good Hope and 
Cape Town's Kirstenbosch Botanical Gardens 

• Visit Johannesburg's Apartheid Museum 

• Gaze at the awe-inspiring Blyde River canyon 

• Visit Hermanus for the world's finest on-shore 
whale watching, dependent on season 

• Enjoy a scenic drive through the beautiful small 
country of Swaziland 


• Take an internal flight to the Garden Route 

• Return flights, plus all hotel transfers 

• Stay in hand-picked four-star and three-star 
hotels with daily breakfast, two lunches and 
three dinners 

• The services of an experienced and insightful 
tour manager throughout 




Tour highlights 

• See the famous sights of Tokyo 
including the Meiji shrine 

• Travel at 189 mph on the 
incomparable high-speed bullet 
trains 


• Enjoy astonishing views of Mount 
Fuji from Lake Kawaguchi and the 
hot-spring, mountain spa resort 
ofHakone 


• Reflect on the horrors of war at Hiroshima's 
Peace Park and museum 

• Explore Kyoto on a guided tour, experiencing 
the former imperial capital 

• Discover Nara, Japan's first capital with its huge 
bronze Buddha, on a guided tour 

• Opportunity to learn origami, traditional 
flower-arranging or Japanese cooking 


• Return flights from the UK, plus transfers; 
premium economy upgrades available at 
a supplement 

• Hand-picked accommodation rated four-stars, 
with breakfast and three meals 

• The services of our experienced and insightful 
tour manager throughout 



13 days from ^ 

£l,699 pp 

departs March 2019 
to October 2020 


Sri Lanka 


Tour highlights 

• Experience superb scenery, 
shimmering paddy fields, rubber 
and spice plantations, verdant tea 
estates, swaying coconut groves, 
and exotic wildlife 


• Visit the Buddhist monastery 
of Dambulla and its incredible 
UNESCO-listed cave temples 

• Guided tour of the 5 th-century 
Royal Palace and Citadel at 
Sigiriya Rock 


• Visit Kandy and see the Temple of the Tooth, 
plus the stunning Royal Botanical Gardens 

• Stay in the hill-station of Nuwara Eliya 

• Visit the Elephant Transit Home at Udawalawe 
National Park 

• Enjoy a 4x4 safari in Yala National Park 


• Return flights from the UK, plus transfers 

• Hand-picked three and four-star 
accommodation, with daily breakfast and 
dinner included 

• The services of our experienced and insightful 
tour manager throughout 


To book or request a brochure: 
visit holidays.thegu ardian.com/gua 
or call 0330 333 6750 


The 

Guardian 

Holidays 


Prices are based on two people sharing and are correct at time of print. Single supplements may apply. This holiday is operated by and subject to booking 
conditions of Riviera Travel, ABTA V4744 ATOL 3430 protected. Subject to availability. Additional entrance costs may apply. Images used in conjunction 
with Riviera Travel. For further information please write to Riviera Travel, New Manor, 328 Wetmore Road, Burton upon Trent, Staffs, DE14 ISP. 





ABTA No. V4744 


Which? 


IjJlVIERA 

RAVEL 
The world. Within reach. 
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More punk 


than funk... 
Juan Atkins 



Electronic 

Cybotron 


~kk^kkfz _ 

Barbican , London 

Atkins is at El London , on 11 May 


B oth of Orbital here, 
a couple of Rinse 
FM residents there, 
Trevor Jackson 
over there: the 
Barbican foyer 

is an absolute scrum of London’s 
dance music community, all in 
a state of excitement. For a certain 
demographic, Juan Atkins’s Cybotron 
are as fundamental and foundational 
as any act in music. The 1983 single 
Techno City gave its name to a genre 
that would take over the world and 
define Detroit as its spiritual home. 
But for all their influence, and for all 
that Atkins has continued making 
music in various guises - most 
notably as Model 500 - they’ve 
never before done a live show. 

This is a new permutation of 
Cybotron. In place of original 
members Richard “3070” Davis and 
John Housely, Atkins is joined by 
Laurens von Oswald, nephew of 
long-time collaborator the German 
techno aristocrat Moritz, and by 


fellow Detroiter Tameko J Williams, 
AKA DJ Maaco. As Industrial Lies 
thrums, they appear one by one, 
dressed in matching boiler suits and 
a sci-fi version of welding masks, 
as lasers trace out geometrical 
patterns on the projection screen 
behind. It is a nice summation of 
techno’s roots: inspiration from the 
production-line aesthetic of Motor 
City’s car plants, and afrofuturist 
dreams of motherships and 
technological emancipation. 

Early on, the sound and visuals are 
extremely sparse, reminding us that 

44 

In Techno City, all 
the old rave lags 
bop in their seats- 
then out of them 


Cybotron were always a new wave 
act, bordering on goth; inspired by 
Gary Numan and Depeche Mode as 
much as any of their disco or electro 
contemporaries. And Atkins’s voice, 
even through heavy vocodering, 
is definitely more punk than funk. 

All in all, it makes for a serious 
atmosphere, and the seated audience 
remain listening intently to classics 
like Alleys of Your Mind interspersed 
with new tracks, rather than grooving 
along. It’s not boring - and it’s way 
more focused than Cybotron’s 
sprawling recorded output - but you 
can gradually see a collective itch for 
something a little more fun. 

Thankfully, they’re one step 
ahead. The first Cybotron single, 
Cosmic Raindance, slithers in with 
perfect timing, the archetypal 
expression of fellow Detroit 
innovator Derrick May’s old adage 
that techno is “George Clinton and 
Kraftwerk stuck in an elevator”. 
Cosmic Raindance is barely any 
more energetic than what has 
come before, and certainly no more 
sonically dense, but it is several 
notches funkier, and the energy 
of the room shifts accordingly. 

From there on in, the connection 
of Cybotron to all subsequent 
generations of club music is obvious. 
As they play Techno City, then 
Cosmic Cars, all of the old rave lags 
in the crowd begin to bop in their 
seats - and then out of them. 

The show was always going to peak 
with the biggest, most Kraftwerk- 
inspired track Clear (famously 
sampled by Missy Elliott for Lose 
Control), and the minute it arrives, 
the transformation from concert hall 
to rave is complete. There’s a sense of 
relief that the show is as much about 
the eternal verities of the dancefloor 
as about high conceptualism or 
museum-piece reverence. There’s an 
enormous sense of celebration that 
this collision of black American and 
European culture is still so viable and 
valid. But mostly it’s just one big, 
disreputable, hi-tech party. 

Joe Muggs 


Opera 

Faust 


~kk^kkfz _ 

Royal Opera House , London 
Until 6 May 


D avid McVicar’s 

2004 Royal Opera 
staging of Gounod’s 
Faust is now on 
its fifth revival, 
tautly reworked by 
Bruno Ravella, and handsomely 
cast with Michael Fabiano in the 
title role and Erwin Schrott as 
Mephistopheles. The first night, 
however, will also be remembered 
for the house debut of German 
soprano Mandy Fredrich as 
Marguerite, pitched into the 
production at the shortest of 
notice when Irina Lungu, herself 
a replacement for the indisposed 
Diana Damrau, also succumbed 
to a throat infection. 

Arriving in London two hours 
before curtain-up, Fredrich 
sang the role having had no 
rehearsal with the cast, director 
or conductor Dan Ettinger, but 
gave a performance that would be 
considered exemplary under any 
circumstances. Her voice is bright 
and silvery, flexible enough for the 
coloratura of the Jewel Song, but 
also possessing reserves of weight 



and power to carry her through 
the greater drama and intensity 
of the final scenes. A fine actor, 
she responded rapturously to 
Fabiano’s ardour in their love 
duet, and was at her most poignant 
when venomously harried by 
Schrott in the church scene. This 
was an accomplished debut. 

Schrott and Fabiano work 
wonderfully well together. 


Schrott is all seductive wit, 
elegance and swagger at the 
start, but we soon realise just 
how malign and lethal his charm 
and bonhomie can be. Fabiano’s 
fecklessness masks calculation 
and arrogance, bringing his 
sincerity into question, even 
in moments of grand passion. 
Vocally, both men are on fine 
form, and Schrott’s velvety tone 
complements the touch of metal 
in Fabiano’s voice, with its big 
sound and easy ring at the top. 

Elsewhere, things are 
comparably strong. Stephane 
Degout makes an exceptional 
Valentin; Avant de Quitter Ces 
Lieux is a real high point. Marta 
Fontanals-Simmons is the touching 
Siebel. Ettinger conducts with 
considerable urgency and without 
a trace of sentimentality. McVicar’s 
staging, transposing the opera to 
Second Empire Paris on the eve 
of the Franco-Prussian war and 
exposing the moral and sexual 
hypocrisies of a society on the 
skids, remains a thing of wonder. 
Tim Ashley 



Theatre 
Keep Watching 


'k'kikikik 

New Diorama, London 


Until 4 May 

W hat makes 
technology 
scary are the 
unknowns: 
our inability 
to control it, 
our data taken without informed 
consent, being watched when 
we aren’t aware. Jesse Fox’s play 
attempts to explore the dangers 
of tech, but misses the dread 
and drama. 

Exhausted A&E nurse Kat 
(Beatrice Scirocchi) walks 
straight into a data trap, flippantly 
handing control of her iPhone over 
to Jo (Luyanda Unati Lewis-Nyawo), 
a stranger and surveillance expert. 
Here, she says, have it all! Monitor 
my every move! What a surprise 
when being watched isn’t as 
comforting as she imagined. 

Engineer Theatre Collective’s 
production nods towards how 
vulnerable we make ourselves 
online, but Kat’s levels of gullibility 
are overwhelming and, for her 
supposedly intelligent character, 
implausible. It’s hard to empathise 
when the warning signs are so 
glaringly obvious. 

Dominic Kennedy’s crackling 
static creates a wonderfully 
disturbing soundtrack, and there 
are some playful moments of 
stagecraft - a standout one is 
when a circling chair is used to 
mimic the Uber GPS, tracking 
its way across the stage - but 
many of the stylish flourishes 
slow the narrative. Transitions 
are clunky and conversations 
packed with exposition. The 
regular interruptions of song 
and dance feel out of place, too. 

Far more gristly and engaging 
is Kat’s relationship with her other 
big brother, Zak (George Evans), 
as they struggle to stay friends in 
adulthood and argue over how 
to deal with their declining dad. 
While Keep Watching provides an 
interesting dip into the line between 
law and ethics in surveillance, it 
offers no more of a deep dive than 
a conversation in the pub after 
a quick glance at the headlines. 

Kate Wy ver 
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Charlotte Ritchie 
(far left) and 
Kiell Smith-Bynoe 
(far right) with 
the ghosts c 
Button Hall 


Review Ghosts, BBC One 


The sitcom that 
proves history 
was farcical from 
the beginning 




Stuart Jeffries 



T he Greek playwright Aeschylus died 

when an eagle dropped a tortoise on his 
head. The Roman hunchback Diodorus 
expired when a doctor tried to straighten 
his spine. These are two of my favourite 
exits from Stupid Deaths, a recurring 
sketch in Horrible Histories. For a decade, it has skewed 
British children’s (and their parents’) sense of the past so 
much that we can’t list the kings and queens of England, 
but we all know that the boxer Theagenes of Thasos 
was giving his rival’s statue a good thumping when 
it toppled over and did him in. 

And now, in Ghosts, there is a country house called 
Button Hall filled with ancestral spirits who died stupid 
deaths. There is a scoutmaster (Jim Howick) with an 
arrow through the neck. There is a caveman who speaks 
better English than Donald Tusk. 

The dead are mostly played by Horrible Histories 
veterans, who also wrote the sitcom, as well as Lolly 
Adefope, fresh from her hilarious turn as Alan Partridge’s 
nemesis in This Time. In a sense, it is the most unlikely 
comedy spinoff since Cheers spawned Frasier. 

As in Horrible Histories, Marx’s dictum that history 
repeats itself first as tragedy then as farce gets scotched 
here: history was farcical from the start. There is a 
running gag about a beheaded Tudor (Laurence Rickard) 
whose head shouts “Come back!” as his body wanders off. 

One of Ghosts’ pleasures is seeing Horrible Histories 
veterans in fancy dress once more, notably Matthew 
Baynton, who once repurposed Eminem’s My Name Is 
to rap his way through Charles II’s biography (“I love the 
people and the people love me / So much they restored 


the English monarchy.”) Here, he plays a romantic poet 
who can clear a room with an orated ode, a self-involved 
sensibility in an oversized shirt. 

Ghosts isn’t Ibsen, but it does raise thorny existential 
questions. The ghost of a fictional 90 s MP called Julian 
(Simon Farnaby) wanders Button Hall without trousers, 
caught forever with his pants down. Will we have to live 
out all eternity as we were when we died? Lady Button 
(Martha Howe-Douglas) is doomed to scream nightly as 
she falls from a window to her death. 

Then there is the question of what ghosts are made of. 
How can a first world war army captain (Ben Willbond) 
walk through the bedroom door, then lie on his bed? 
What is the point of the 17th-century witch (Katy Wix) 
teaching fellow ghosts the rudiments of basketry if their 
fingers pass through the raw material? 

Into this haunted house stumble a couple of modern- 
day herberts, Alison and Mike (Charlotte Ritchie and Kiell 
Smith-Bynoe). They have inherited Button Hall after the 
last of the Button family died. When they arrive to take 
stock of the place, the unseen ghosts mill around the 
couple in the great hall - and some don’t like what they 
see. “She’s exposing her knees! And she’s got a tattoo!” 
exclaims the buttoned-up Edwardian Lady Button. 

Caveman and poet, though, are bewitched by Alison. 
Both mistake her for the 80 s pop sensation Kim Wilde, 
even though it is hard to believe they would be familiar 
with Kids in America. 

But their fondness curdles into fury when the 
ghosts find out Alison and Mike are planning to turn 
their ancestral home into a hotel, which promises 
to end the eternal peace. “Kill them!” snaps the 
caveman, understandably. Julian goes rogue. He uses 
his kinetic powers to push Alison from a window, but 
she survives. After a few weeks in an induced coma, 
she returns to Button Hall sporting a neck brace and 
a new superpower - she can see ghosts. 

It is a treat to have Ritchie in this role: after dying 
from sepsis in Call the Midwife, it is as if she has been 
reincarnated in Ghosts as Oregon from the student 
sitcom Fresh Meat to deploy her formidable armoury of 
comedy reactions. In Fresh Meat, she had to get used to 
a lot of unsavoury house mates, so dealing with ghosts 
with Kim Wilde fixations shouldn’t be a stretch. 

In making us giggle at the supernatural, Ghosts is 
very British - a mashup of Noel Coward’s Blithe Spirit 
and Randall and Hopkirk (Deceased), not to mention 
the manifold sillinesses of Hammer horrors. But it is 
American in the sense of having a gag-to-airtime ratio 
much higher than British sitcoms normally manage 
these days. 

If there is a history lesson to be taken from Ghosts - 
and there probably isn’t - it is that, if we want to get in 
touch with the spirit world, we should emulate Alison 
and fall from a first-floor window. Maybe not: most 
likely, that would be a really stupid way to die. I would 
rather have an eagle drop a tortoise on my head any day. 



For years, I’ve 
considered 
Elementary’s 
Lucy Liu to 
be the most 
stylish woman 
on TV. But she’s 
getting a run 
for her money 
from Christine 
Baranski in 
The Good Fight. 


Trust Me 

9pm, BBC One 



The first season of Trust Me was 
Jodie Whittaker's last hurrah before 
she entered the Tardis. The shady 
medical thriller has been retooled as 
an anthology series, with Alfred Enoch 
leading the new cast as an army corporal 
who is paralysed after a disastrous 
mission overseas. Isolated on a spinal- 
injuries ward, he begins to suspect foul 
play when other patients start dying. 
The opening instalment brews up a 
heady atmosphere of paranoia and 
helplessness, leavened by a virulent 
strain of dark humour. 


Graeme Virtue 

Your Home 
Made Perfect 

8 pm, BBC Two 

Two architects draw 
up rival plans and 
homeowners use virtual 
reality to decide between 
them in this new property 
show. Andy and Esther 
can’t decide whether 
open plan or cosy is the 
way to go for the ground 
floor of their semi in 
Stirling. As the architects 
get competitive, they 
think up innovative, 
irresistible ideas. 

Hannah Verdier 

The Great British 
School Swap 

9 pm, Channel 4 

Originally - and 
provocatively - titled 
The White Kids Are 
Coming, this culture-clash 
factual- entertainment 
series introduces 
pupils from different 
communities to each 
other, with encouraging 
results. Here, white 
students from Tamworth 
take lessons at a 
majority-Asian school 
in Birmingham. 

Gwilym Mumford 

Prosecuting Evil: 

The Extraordinary 
World of Ben Ferencz 

9 pm, PBS America 

Benjamin B Ferencz was 


the chief prosecutor in 
the Einsatzgruppen case 
at the Nuremberg trials, 
AKA “the biggest murder 
trial in human history”. 
Aged 98 at the time of 
filming, he proves a 
natural raconteur in this 
gripping prohle-cum- 
interview. Ali Catterall 

Don't Forget the Driver 

10pm, BBC Two 

Toby Jones’s wistful, 
Brexit-themed comedy 
trundles on. Peter is due 
to drive a coachload of 
Christians to a donkey 
sanctuary, but he 
remains troubled by 
the people-smuggling 
he witnessed the night 
before. Elsewhere, 

Kayla reluctantly starts 
working at the roadside 
burger bar. GM 

First Dates 

10pm, Channel 4 

The slick yet sentimental 
dating show - long one 
of Channel 4 ’s biggest 
hits - returns for a 12 th 
run. Georgia is looking 
for a football-playing 
Cara Delevingne 
lookalike, but is there 
anyone who fits this 
brief? Meanwhile, owl 
fan Krystal gets her date 
off to a flying start by 
giving James a knitted 
bird. Hannah J Davies 
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BBC One 

BBC Two 

ITV 

Channel 4 

Channels 

BBC Four 


6.0 Breakfast (T) 9.15 Animal 

Park Easter (T)(R) 10.0 

Homes Underthe Hammer 
(T) 11.0 The Sheriffs Are 

Coming (T) (R) 11.45 Close 

Calls (T) 12.15 Bargain Hunt 
(T) (R) 1.0 News (T)1.30 
Regional News (T) 1.45 

Doctors (T) 2.15 Curiosity (T) 
3.0 Escape to the Country 
(T) 3.45 Home Is Where the 

Art Is (T) 4.30 The Repair 

Shop (T) 5.15 Pointless (T) 

6.0 News and Weather (T) 

6.30 Regional News (T) 6.55 
Party Election Broadcast 
(T) (R) 7.0 The One Show 
(T) 7.30 EastEnders (T) 

6.30 The Repair Shop (T)(R) 

7.15 Home Is Where the Art 

Is (T) (R) 8.0 Sign Zone: 
Celebrity Painting Challenge 
(T) (R) 9.0 News (T)10.0 
Victoria Derbyshire (T) 

11.0 Newsroom Live (T) 1.0 
Super League Show (T) 1.45 
Back in Time for Dinner (T) 

(R) 2.45 Jaguars: Brazil's 

Super Cats (T)(R) 3.45 The 
Hairy Builder (T) (R) 4.45 
Eggheads (T)(R) 5.15 Flog It! 

(T) (R) 6.0 Richard Osman's 
House of Games (T) (R) 

6.30 Island Medics (T) (R) 
Action from Lerwick. 7.0 
Antiques Road Trip (T) 

6.0 Good Morning Britain (T) 

8.30 Lorraine (T) 9.25 The 
Jeremy Kyle Show (T) (R) 

10.30 This Morning (T) 12.30 
Loose Women (T) 1.30 News 
(T) 1.55 Local News (T)2.0 
Judge Rinder (T) 3.0 Tenable 
(T) (R) 3.59 Local News (T) 

4.0 Tipping Point (T) 5.0 

The Chase (T) 6.0 Local 

News (T) 6.25 Party Election 
Broadcast (T) 6.30 News 

(T) 7.0 Emmerdale (T) David 
offers Jacob respite. 7.30 

Save Money: Lose Weight 
(T) Lisa Riley's "honesty diet" 
is roadtested by a 44-year- 
old surgical matron. 

6.25 Cheers (T) (R) 7.45 Frasier 
(T) (R) 8.10 Frasier (T) (R) 

8.40 Frasier (T) (R) 9.10 
Everybody Loves Raymond 
(T) (R) 10.10 Ramsay's 

Kitchen Nightmares USA 
(T)(R) 11.05 Car SOS (T) 

(R) 12.0 News (T) 12.05 

Come Dine With Me (T) (R) 

1.05 Escape to the Chateau: 
DIY(T)(R) 2.10 Countdown 
(T) 3.0 A Place in the Sun 
(T) (R) 4.0 A New Life in the 

Sun (T) 5.0 Four in a Bed (T) 

5.30 Extreme Cake Makers 
(T) 6.0 The Simpsons (T) (R) 

6.30 Hollyoaks (T)(R)7.0 

News (T) 

6.0 Milkshake! 9.15 Jeremy Vine 
(T) 11.15 Traffic Cops (T)(R) 
12.10 News (T) 12.15 Can't 

Pay? We'll Take It Away! 

(T) (R) 1.10 Access (T)1.15 

Home and Away (T) 1.45 
Neighbours (T) 2.15 IMi 

Jesse Stone: Benefit of the 
Doubt (Robert Harmon, 

2012) (T) 4.0 Friends (T) (R) 

4.30 Friends (T) (R) 5.0 News 
(T) 5.30 Neighbours (T)(R) 

6.0 Home and Away (T) (R) 

6.30 News (T) 7.0 Secrets 
of the National Trust With 

Alan Titchmarsh (T) (R) The 
host visits the Workhouse in 
Nottinghamshire. 

7.0 Beyond 100 Days (T) 

7.30 Secrets of Bones (T) 

Ben Garrod explores how 
skeletons have evolved to 
help animals sense the world 
around them, revealing 
why some creatures have 
eye sockets in different 
parts of their skulls. 


8.0 Holby City (T)Zosia and Jac's 
relationship deteriorates 
when Jac pulls rank over 
a patient's treatment. 

9.0 Trust Me (T) New series. 
Corporal Jamie McCain 
lies paralysed in hospital 
with a spinal injury and 
his paranoia intensifies 
when patients start to 
die around him. 

8.0 Your Home Made Perfect 

(T) New series. VRand 
visual effects let people 
see how their home could 
look, before it is transformed 
in reality. 

9.0 Surgeons: At the Edge 
of Life (T) Consultant 
maxillofacial surgeon 

Tim Martin operates on a 
woman with a rare disease. 

8.0 Emmerdale (T) Matty 
confides in Victoria. 

8.30 Hard to Please OAPs 

(T) Harry Redknapp 
shops with contactless 
jewellery and June Brown 
befriends a robot. 

9.0 The Widow (T) Martin and 

Ariel seek to determine 
the identity of the general 
linked to the plane crash. 

8.0 Food Unwrapped (T) In a 

vegan edition, meat-loving 
and meat-rearing Jimmy 
Doherty attempts to go 
vegan for a week in the US. 

9.0 The Great British School 

Swap (T) New series. Two 
schools swap pupils in an 
experiment to see what 
happens when children 
from segregated areas mix. 

8.0 The Yorkshire Vet: Young 
Farmers (T) Julian Norton 
visits young people putting 
everything they have into 
farming. Includes news. 

9.0 Ben Fogle: New Lives in 
the Wild (T) New series. 

The presenter meets 
more people who live in 
inhospitable climes. Tonight, 
part of the Peruvian coast. 

8.0 Blue Planet II (T) Creatures 
that live on coral reefs, 
including groupers - 
small predators with a 
grasp of communication 
that has led scientists to 
conclude that they are as 
intelligent as chimpanzees. 

9.0 Looking for Rembrandt 

(T) The story of Rembrandt's 
The NightWatch. 


10.0 News (T) 

10.25 Regional News and Weather 

(T) Includes lottery update. 

10.35 Eating With My Ex (T) 

11.05 I'm Coming Out (T)(R) 

Young adults come out 
to their parents. 

11.35 Getting High for God? Trip to 
the Mountains (T)(R) (1/2) 

12.05 Weather for the Week 

Ahead (T) 12.10 News (T) 

10.0 Don't Forget the Driver (T) 

Peter makes a rash decision 
after seeing a woman being 
mistreated by strangers. 

10.30 Newsnight (T) Weather 

11.15 A House Through Time 

(T) (R) 

12.15 Sign Zone Pilgrimage: The 

Road to Rome (T) (R) 1.15 

Inside the Factory (T) (R) 

2.15 This Is BBC Two (T) 

10.0 News (T) 

10.30 Local News (T) Weather 

10.45 The Jonathan Ross Show 

(T) (R) Celebrity chat. 

11.45 The Bay (T)(R) Lisa 
furiously seeks out Sean. 

12.40 Tenable (T)(R)1.30 

Jackpot247 3.0 All Star 

Family Fortunes (T) (R) 3.45 

ITV Nightscreen 5.05 The 
Jeremy Kyle Show (T) (R) 

10.0 First Dates (T) New series. 
Participants include owl 
sanctuary volunteer Krystal. 

11.05 Ramsay's 24 Hours to Hell 
and Back (T) New series. 

12.0 CelebritySAS 12.55 Grand 
Designs 1.50 Restoration 

Man 2.45 Supershoppers 

3.15 French Collection 

4.10 All Star Driving School 
4.35 Handmade Treasures 

10.0 The Murderer Next 

Door (T) Documentary. 

11.05 Flaunting My Fat for Cash 

(T) (R) Three women making 
money by appealing to men 
who like big bodies. 

12.05 The Great British Benefits 
Hotel (T)(R) 1.0 21.co.uk 

3.10 Wentworth Prison 
(T) (R) 4.0 The Railways 

That Built Britain (T) (R) 

1 0.0 Bloody Queens: Elizabeth 
and Mary (T) Dramatisation of 
letters between Mary Queen 
of Scots and Elizabeth 1. 

11.0 Stuff: A Horizon 

Guide to Materials (T) 

12.0 Dissected: The Incredible 
Human Foot (T) 1.0 Roger 
Bannister: Everest on the 

Track (T) 2.0 Blue Planet II 
(T) 3.0 Looking for... 


Other channels 


Radio 


Dave 

6.0am Teleshopping 7.15 
Beat the Internet With 
John Robins Double Bill 
8.05 Storage Hunters 

8.35 Storage Hunters 
9.05 Storage Hunters 

9.35 Storage Hunters 
10.0 American Pickers 
Double Bill 12.0 Top Gear 

I. 25 Top Gear Vietnam 
Special 3.0 Top Gear India 
Special 5.0 Top Gear 
Winter Olympics Special 
6.0 Red Bull Soapbox 
Race 7.0 American Pickers 
8.0 Hurricane Man 9.0 
Room 101 Double Bill 
10.20 Mock the Week 

II. 0 Dave Gorman: Mod¬ 
ern Life Is Goodish 12.0 
Have I Got a Bit More Old 
News for You 1.0 Ql 2.15 
Have I Got a Bit More 
News for You 2.55 The 
Last Man on Earth Double 
Bill 4.0 Teleshopping 


E 4 

All programmes to 5pm 
are double bills 6.0am 
Hollyoaks 7.0 Rules of 
Engagement 8.0 Sabrina 
the Teenage Witch 9.0 
Baby Daddy 10.0 The 
Big Bang Theory 11.0 
The Goldbergs 12.0 
Brooklyn Nine-Nine 1.0 
The Big Bang Theory 
2.0 Baby Daddy 3.0 
Brooklyn Nine-Nine 4.0 
The Goldbergs 5.0 The 
Crystal Maze 6.0 The 
Big Bang Theory Double 
Bill 7.0 Hollyoaks 7.30 


Speechless 8.0 The Big 
Bang Theory Double Bill 
9.0 Charmed 10.0 17171 
Oblivion (2013)12.30 8 
Out of 10 Cats 1.25 The 
Big Bang Theory Double 
Bill 2.25 Gogglebox 3.20 
Celebs Go Dating 4.10 
Charmed 4.50 The Big 
Bang Theory Double Bill 


Film 4 

11.0am iiTTTI Draaonball 
Evolution (2009) 12.40 
UMIEragon (2006) 
2.50 CH Megamind 
(2010) 4.50 EH Back 
to the Future Part II 
(1989) 7.10 EH Ride 
Along (2014) 9.0 timt 
The Huntsman: Winter's 
War (2016)11.15 17171 
Gladiator (2000) 2.20 
unfliRed Army (2014) 


ITV 2 

6.0am Planet's Funniest 
Animals 6.20 Totally 
Bonkers Guinness 
World Records Double 
Bill 7.10 You've Been 
Framed! Gold Double Bill 
8.0 Emmerdale 8.25 
Coronation Street Double 
Bill 9.25 The Ellen 
DeGeneres Show 10.15 
BGT: Top 10 Astonishing 
Acts 11.15 You've Been 
Framed! Gold Double Bill 
12.15 Emmerdale 12.40 
Coronation Street Double 
Bill 1.40 The Ellen 
DeGeneres Show 2.35 
The Jeremy Kyle Show 
Triple Bill 5.50 Take Me 


Out 7.0 You've Been 
Framed! Gold Triple Bill 
9.0 Through the Keyhole 
10.0 Family Guy Triple 
Bill 11.30 American 
Dad! Double Bill 12.25 
EE1 Underworld: 
Evolution (2006) 1.25 
(FYI Daily is at 1.25) 

2.30 Teleshopping 


More 4 

8.55am A Place in the 
Sun: Winter Sun Double 
Bill 10.55 The Great 
British Bake Off 12.15 
Location, Location... 
Double Bill 2.20-4.55 
Come Dine With Me 
4.55 The Secret Life 
of the Zoo 5.55 The 
Supervet6.55 999: 

On the Frontline 7.55 
Grand Designs 9.0 Wild 
Amazon 10.0 24 Hours 
in A&E 11.05 Nightwatch 
Nation: Emergency 911 
12.0 999: What's Your 
Emergency? 1.05 999: 
On the Frontline 2.10 
24 Hours in A&E 3.10 
8 Out of 10 Cats 


Sky One 

6.0am RSPCA Animal 
Rescue Double Bill 7.0 
Animal House Double 
Bill 8.0 Monkey Life 
Double Bill 9.0 Monkeys 
and Apes: Wild Files 9.15 
SO Beano! 9.30 Play 
Your Pets Right 9.45 
Big Cats: Wild Files 10.0 
The Athena 10.30 The 
Simpsons 11.0 Modern 


Family Double Bill 12.0 
NCIS: LA 1.0 Hawaii Five- 
0 Double Bill 3.0 Modern 
Family Double Bill 4.0 
The Simpsons Triple Bill 

5.30 Futurama Double 
Bill 6.30 The Simpsons 
Triple Bill 8.0 Arrow 
9.0 SEAL Team 10.0 
A League of Their Own 
11.0 Curfew 12.0 Road 
Wars 1.0 DC's Legends 
of Tomorrow 2.0 Road 
Wars 2.30 Comedians 
Watching Football With 
Friends 3.0 Hawaii Five- 
04.0 Road Wars 5.0 
Stargate SG-1 


Sky Arts 

6.0am Darbar Festival 
2017 7.0 Josh Groban: 
Stages Live 9.0 Tales of 
the Unexpected Double 
Bill 10.0 Discovering: 
Leslie Howard/Eli Wal- 
lach 12.0 The Seventies 

I. 0 Tales of the Unex¬ 
pected Double Bill 2.0 
Comedy Legends 3.0 
The British Invasion 4.0 
Discovering: Richard 
Widmark/Terence Stamp 
6.0 The Seventies 7.0 
Portrait Artist of the Year 
2019 Double Bill 9.0 
Portrait Artist of the Year 
2019: The Winner's Story 
10.0 Freddie Mercury: 
The Great Pretender 

II. 40 Urban Myths: 
Princess Diana, Freddie 
Mercury and Kenny 
Everett 12.10 Portrait 
Artist of the Year 2019 


1.10 1968: A Year of War, 
Turmoil and Beyond 2.10 
The Summer of Love 

3.10 China: One Million 
Artists 4.10 Discovering: 
Richard Widmark/ 
Terence Stamp 


Sky Atlantic 

6.0am Fish Town 7.0 
Hotel Secrets 8.0 The 
British 9.0 The West 
Wing Double Bill 11.0 
CSI: Crime Scene Inves¬ 
tigation 12.0 Without 
a Trace Double Bill 2.0 
Blue Bloods 3.0 The West 
Wing Double Bill 5.0 
Without a Trace Double 
Bill 7.0 CSI: Crime Scene 
Investigation 8.0 Blue 
Bloods 9.0 The Case 
Against Adnan Syed 

10.10 Game of Thrones 
11.20 Billions 12.30 
Veep 1.05 Barry 1.45 Our 
Cartoon President 2.20 
Our Cartoon President 
2.55 Gomorrah 4.0 The 
West Wing Double Bill 



Radio 3 

6.30 Breakfast 9.0 
Essential Classics. 

Kelsey Grammer guests. 
12.0 Composer of the 
Week: Berg (2/5) 1.0 
News 1.02 Lunchtime 
Concert. The Calidore 
String Quartet open 
a curated series at St 
Mary's Church, Tetbury, 
Gloucs. Prokofiev: String 
Quartet No 2 Op 92. 
Beethoven: String 
Quartet, Op 74. (1/4) 

2.0 Afternoon Concert: 
The Swedish RSO. Music 
by Glinka, Mats Larsson 
Gothe, Beethoven, 

Sally Beamish, Richard 
Strauss. 5.0 In Tune 7.0 
In Tune Mixtape 7.30 
In Concert. The pianist 
Javier Perianes live at 
the Queen Elizabeth Hall. 
Chopin: Two Nocturnes, 
Op 48; Sonata No 3 in B 
minor, Op 58. Interval. 
Debussy: Estampes. 

Falla: Cuatro piezas 
espagnolasfor piano. 
Falla: Three Dances from 
The Three-Cornered 
Hatarr piano. 10.0 Free 
Thinking: Should Doctors 
Cry? 10.45 The Essay: 
Behold the Man. (2/5) 
11.0 Late Junction 12.30 
Through the Night 


Radio 4 

6.0 Today 9.0 The 
Life Scientific: Erica 
McAlister on the Beauty 
of Flies (11/11) 9.30 


One to One (R) 9.45 
(LW) Daily Service 9.45 
(FM) Book of the Week: 
Michael Tippett - The 
Biography, by Oliver 
Soden. (2/5) 10.0 
Woman's Hour. 10.45 
Drama: The Citadel, 
by AJ Cronin. (2/5) 

11.0 Patient Undone. 

Dr Deborah Bowman 
discusses how being 
diagnosed with cancer 
has changed her view 
of medical ethics. 11.30 
The Art of Now: The 
Return of Voguing. With 
Clara Amfo. 12.0 News 
12.01 (LW) Shipping 
Forecast 12.04 Adrian 
Mole and the Weapons 
of Mass Destruction. By 
Sue Townsend. (2/10) 
12.18 Call You and 
Yours 1.0 The World at 
One 1.45 One to One: 
Inheritance - When it 
Gets Complicated (R) 
2.0 The Archers (R) 

2.15 Drama: Longline, 
by Henry Darke. 3.0 
The Kitchen Cabinet: 
Leeds (R) 3.30 Costing 
the Earth: The Future 
for the UK Environment 
(3/9) 4.0 Marking Time 
(R) 4.30 Great Lives: 
Aethelflaed, Lady of the 
Mercians, chosen by 
Tom Holland. (3/9) 5.0 
PM 5.54 (LW) Shipping 
Forecast 6.0 News 

6.30 My Teenage Diary: 
Samira Ahmed (R) 7.0 
The Archers 7.15 Front 


Row 7.45 The Citadel (R) 
(2/5) 8.0 The Populist 
Curtain: Poland and 
Hungary. Yascha Mounk 
on the governments of 
eastern European nations 
along the route of the 
former Iron Curtain. 

(1/3) 8.40 In Touch 9.0 
The Patch: Spalding (R) 

9.30 The Life Scientific 
(R) 10.0 The World 
Tonight 10.45 Adrian 
Mole and... (R) (2/10) 
11.0 Fred at the Stand 
(3/6) 11.30 The Untold: 
After the Bridge (R) 12.0 
News 12.30 Book of the 
Week (R) 12.48 Shipping 
Forecast 1.0 As World 
Service 5.20 Shipping 
Forecast 5.30 News 5.43 
Prayer for the Day 5.45 
Farming Today 5.58 
Tweet of the Day (R) 


Radio 4 Extra 

6.0 Battle for Inspector 
West (3/7) 6.30 The 
Paris Bouquinistes7.0 
Second Thoughts (3/6) 

7.30 My Teenage Diary 
(4/6) 8.0 Play It Cool 
(6/6) 8.30 Whatever 
Happened to the Likely 
Lads?(7/13) 9.0 The 
News Quiz Extra (1/8) 

9.45 Hearing With 
Hegley (1/8) 10.0 
Witness: Five Plays from 
the Gospel of Luke (2/5) 

10.45 Witness: Behind 
Luke's Story (2/5)11.0 
Telling Tales 12.0 Play 
It Cool (6/6) 12.30 The 


Likely Lads 1.0 Inspector 
West 1.30 The Paris 
Bouquinistes2.0 Back 
When We Were Grownups 
(2/10) 2.15 The Test 
of Time (2/5) 2.30 A 
Raging Calm (7/10) 2.45 
Eleanor Marx: A Life 
(2/5) 3.0 Witness: Five 
Plays... 3.45 Witness: 
Behind... 4.0 Genius 
(4/6) 4.30 Up the 
Garden Path (2/6) 5.0 
Second Thoughts (3/6) 

5.30 My Teenage Diary 
(4/6) 6.0 Wyrd Sisters 
(2/4) 6.30 The Radio 
Detectives (3/5) 7.0 Play 
It Cool (6/6) 7.30 The 
Likely Lads 8.0 Inspector 
West 8.30 The Paris 
Bouquinistes 9.0 Telling 
Tales 10.0 My Teenage 
Diary (4/6)10.30 The 
Casebook of Max and 
Ivan (3/4)11.0 Son of 
Cliche 11.30 The Maltby 
Collection (6/6) 12.0 
Wyrd Sisters (2/4) 12.30 
The Radio Detectives 
(3/5) 1.0 Inspector 
West 1.30 The Paris 
Bouquinistes 2.0 Back 
When We Were Grownups 
(2/10) 2.15 The Test 
of Time (2/5) 2.30 
A Raging Calm (7/10) 

2.45 Eleanor Marx... 

3.0 Witness: Five Plays... 

3.45 Witness: Behind... 
4.0 Genius (4/6) 4.30 
Up the Garden Path 
(2/6) 5.0 Second 
Thoughts (3/6) 5.30 
My Teenage Diary (4/6) 
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Quick crossword no 15,269 


Wordsearch 
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Across 

1 Knock off ( 6 ) 

4 Detestable ( 6 ) 

9 Small cube of fried bread (7) 

10 Ate (5) 

11 Make painstaking enquiries 
(into something) (5) 

12 Kill (7) 

13 By its very nature ( 11 ) 

18 Pig hurt (anag) - noble (7) 

20 Lacerate (5) 

22 Alec’s (anag) - graduation (5) 

23 Malicious hostility (7) 

24 Mankind ( 6 ) 

25 Scurry - small car ( 6 ) 


Solution no 15,268 



Down 

1 Reach a conclusion ( 6 ) 

2 Whimsically comical (5) 

3 Road safety device (7) 

5 Needless (5) 

6 Voluptuous (7) 

7 Progress unsteadily (due to age?) 

( 6 ) 

8 Ceremony of conferring honours 
of rank on a person (11) 

14 Bitter derision (7) 

15 Failure to be there (7) 

16 Sudden illegal acquisition 
of power ( 6 ) 

17 Accumulation of electricity ( 6 ) 

19 Envious - environmentalist (5) 
21 Take as one’s own (5) 



Sudoku no 4,349 
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Word wheel 

MANIFESTO 


Suguru 
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Sudoku no 4,350 


Word wheel 


Suguru 


Wordsearch 


Medium. Fill the grid so that each row, column and 
3x3 box contains the numbers 1-9. Printable version at 
theguardian.com/sudoku 
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Find as many words as 
possible using the letters 
in the wheel. Each must 
use the central letter and 
at least two others. Letters 
may be used only once. You 
may not use plurals, foreign 
words or proper nouns. 
There is at least one nine- 
letter word to be found. 
TARGET: Excellent- 60 . 
Good-52. Average- 40 . 



Fill the grid so that each square in 
an outlined block contains a digit. 

A block of two squares contains the 
digits 1 and 2, a block of three squares 
contains the digits 1,2 and 3, and 
so on. No same digit should appear 
in neighbouring squares, not even 
diagonally. 
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Can you find 15 words that can 
precede DOG in the grid? Words can 
run forwards, backwards, vertically 
or diagonally, but always in a 
straight, unbroken line. 



Steve Bell 

If... 



at TWS STAClfc-Or iwt OWAlftK 

a HD YoU'U-fct PLEADED To Know 

^A.r.^Yo U’RE. it 

v us sah? 1 

) V -C\ \\ 


abahttj 


vwcnmj 


PtPNl'r LAYpOWN'is 
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EDRO-NACTSieS npottvntss SACRIFICE 


Petcorner 

Who said: “I’ve 
always found 
inspiration in 
animals”? 

a. Doris Day 

b. Grace Kelly 

c. Sophia Loren 

d. Elizabeth Taylor 
Answer top right 



TODAY’S PET CORNER ANSWER DORIS DAY 
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Remainers' golden chance to have their voices heard Polly Toynbee, page 3 
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How football is 


reframing the 

way we think 

about race 


Johny 

Pitts 

.0 


’ll always remember the first time I was called 
a nigger: on a football pitch in Germany. I was 
13, it was my first ever time outside the country 
without my parents, on an otherwise pleasant 
school trip to the leafy German city of Bonn, 
on the banks of the Rhine. We’d struck up a 
friendship with a group of local kids, and after 

__ our snore-fest trips into town to look at the 

monuments that bore little relation to our working-class 
lives back in the multicultural hinterlands of Sheffield, 
we would escape to play football with them near our 
youth hostel at around four o’clock every afternoon. 

As sometimes happens with teenagers, after one 
particularly competitive match, things got a bit nasty, 
and it ended with a slew of insults between players on 
opposing sides. I had nothing to do with the altercations, 
but one of the German players singled me out, shouting: 
“At least we don’t have a nigger on our team!” 

I was too confident in my own thick, brown 
skin, having grown up in a rough but convivial part 
of Sheffield, to allow that comment to affect my 
performance on the pitch, or my enjoyment of being 
away from home. To tell the truth, I had football to thank 
for keeping me away from drugs and giving me a shared 
culture with classmates. In fact much of the cultural 


confidence that allowed me to stay balanced despite 
experiences of racism came from football. 

For a long time now, high-profile footballers have 
been the faces of black Europe. And they gave me my 
first encounter with a wider African-European diaspora. 
I was taught endlessly about long-dead white men at 
school. But in the late 1980s and throughout the 90 s 
a generation of “Afropeans” came of age - brown¬ 
skinned men and women who were woven into the 
continent’s cultural fabric. The word “European” could 
no longer function as a synonym for whiteness. Brilliant 
black footballers subverted the traditional notions of 
(white) Europe presented at school. It was through 
the sport that I would first learn of the Surinamese 
community in the Netherlands, that Senegalese men 
and women lived in France, and that Belgium had a 
relationship with Congo. 

These players had brown skin, but they weren’t 
“going back” anywhere any time soon, and they 
challenged reductive national identities by their 
very presence. Remember the inspiring picture of a 
deadlocked Ruud Gullit lifting the 1988 European 
championship trophy in his orange shirt? 

He was the symbol of Dutch football and of 
Dutch triumph. 



Raheem Sterling 
celebrates 
scoringfor 
England against 
Montenegro 

PHOTOGRAPH: 
MICHAEL REGAN/ 
GETTY 


* 

Johny Pitts 

is the author of 
Afropean: Notes 
From Black 
Europe , to be 
published in 
June 
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Notre Dame fire 


Has there ever been a player as 
thoroughly English as Ian Wright, who now 
wears his patriotic heart on his sleeve as 
a TV pundit? If someone asks you to name a Swedish 
footballer, Henrik Larsson, whose father hails from 
Cape Verde, is one of the first names that comes to 
mind. And who could possibly be more French than 
Thierry Henry? Well, possibly Zinedine Zidane, a man 
who was famously quoted in a 2004 Observer interview 
as saying: “Every day I think about where I come from 
and I am still proud to be who I am: first, a Kabyle from 
La Castellane, then an Algerian from Marseille, and then 
a Frenchman” 

All of this was powerful stuff for someone who was 
born brown-skinned, working-class and northern in 
Margaret Thatcher’s Britain, and as a young child had 
felt, to quote Caryl Phillips, “of, and not of, Europe”. By 
the late 90s, though, we had been seduced by the notion 
of a multicultural Britain, guided by New Labour. This 
era swallowed up radical leftwing politics, including 
notions of black solidarity that had helped to educate, 
galvanise and mobilise communities of colour. But 
racism was still there, lurking under the surface; it just 
became more nuanced and discreet. The effect was that 
much of the black community born in the 80 s grew up 
complacent and politically disengaged. 

Football is a microcosm, and this mood was reflected 
in the apathetic, uninspiring and underachieving 
generation of footballers in the 2000 s. But that has 
changed, and my faith in the role football can have in 
society has been rekindled. 

I 1 he revival began with the 2018 World 

I I Cup and the way it brought a divided 

nation together, even if only for 
the summer. But it has continued, 
as this generation of black players 
has tackled racism head on. And it’s 
necessary. They have to defend their 

_ presence in a toxic political climate. 

The conversations that have emerged around Danny 
Rose and Raheem Sterling’s comments on racism both 
on and off the pitch mirror the impact of the NFL player 
Colin Kaepernick’s protests in the US, where he has 
been blackballed for taking a knee during the national 
anthem, and, more recently, Moise Kean’s reaction to 
racism aimed at him from fans in Italy. The players’ 
responses have been honest and raw. 

These successful millionaire sports stars are speaking 
out against a backdrop of societal and institutional 
racism, and doing so with integrity. Their fame and 
economic power could have made them comfortable 
enough to turn a blind eye, but they are taking risks in 
speaking these uncomfortable truths. Sometimes - as 
with Kean and Kaepernick - it is in the form of a mere 
physical gesture, yet it is refreshing to see a glimpse of 
somebody reacting so honestly in the public sphere. 

However, they can and should go further. When black 
players step on to a football pitch they are occupying a 
rare piece of sacred ground on a fault line in our societies. 
The sport is at the intersection of huge corporate interest 
and working-class communities, both black and white, 
that have been torn apart by neoliberal capitalism and 
much of the media. Footballers have unique access to 
those same communities via social media. When column 
inches are devoted to the subject of racism in football, 
footballers could use such platforms to draw people into 
discussing bigger issues, such as the Windrush scandal 
and the Grenfell Tower tragedy. They can highlight 
the connection between the hostile environment 
in football stadiums and the hostile environment 
imposed by the government towards black communities. 

The notion of somebody being, say, black and Italian 
is no longer surprising, thanks to those players who 
blazed a trail for black Europeans in the 80s and 90s. 
This next generation of stars has the opportunity to 
reframe how we think about race, and leave a legacy 
that transcends flashy cars and lucrative endorsement 
contracts. Speaking out is not only now possible, it is a 
moral obligation. 

As a 13-year-old I was left speechless by the racism I 
faced. Perhaps if I’d had Raheem Sterling as an example, 
I’d have been better armed with a response. 


This terrible agony for 
Paris, and for France, 
is shared by all of us 

It feels as though the very heart of France and the soul 
of Europe have been suddenly and viciously ripped out. 
The fire that coursed through large sections of Notre- 
Dame de Paris cathedral yesterday evening was an act of 
blind and terrible destruction that causes a great stab of 
emotional pain to us all. 

In a frighteningly short time it gutted and humbled 
one of the great buildings of Paris, in an act of 
annihilation of one of the emblematic places of Europe 
that had survived both the brutality of the French 
revolution and the world wars of the 20th century, until 
last night. 

The fire struck quickly and, at first, seemingly 
uncontrollably. It gathered force with immense power 
and ferocity, engulfing much of the roof and the central 
spire as it caught hold. The difficulty of marshalling 
full and effective fire fighting operations to protect the 
building, which is on a small and historic island in the 
middle of the Seine, was quickly evident and agonising. 
After an hour or so, the Paris fire brigade was able to 
begin to get some of the fire under some degree of 
control and to protect the parts of the cathedral that may 
survive. But by then the worst had already taken place. 

It is not yet clear what will remain of the great building 
in the cold light of morning, although as night fell the 
great west towers still stood against the sky, proud but 
vulnerable. 

The pain for the city and the nation will be immense, 
resonant and almost incomprehensible. Notre-Dame 
is the embodiment of the French capital and of France 
itself. 

It has stood on the site since the 12th century. It was 
the site of the marriages of the greatest of all French 
kings, Henri IV, and of the Emperor Napoleon. It was 
here that the liberation of Paris in 1944 was marked in a 
service of thanksgiving. It is world famous not simply as 


Golf in Trump's America 
needed this win for a man 
who honours the rules 

It helps to enjoy golf, of course. But, in spite of the 
sport’s traducers, lots of people of all kinds do just 
that. Even those who don’t, though, could surely 
scarce forbear to cheer on Sunday as Tiger Woods sank 
his final putt at Augusta to win his first “major” - golf 
has four of them a year - for 11 years. Woods bestrode 
his sport from 1997 to 2008, setting new standards of 
consistency and excellence. Since then, it sometimes 
seemed that Woods’ life, his game, his body - he has 
had repeated surgery on his back - and his reputation 
had fallen apart irreparably. Yet on Sunday, he won once 
again, beating an awesomely talented field to win his 
15th major with enormous style and to haul himself 
within sight of Jack Nicklaus’s record of 18. 

The boxing aphorism that “they never come back” 
still holds true in many sports - and often in politics 
and entertainment, too. It is true in golf as well. 

Once a player loses it, it rarely returns. Yet, when the 
swing off the tee loses its rhythm, or the yips make 
putting purgatorial, good golfers at least have longer to 
find their way back than good runners, footballers or 
tennis players do. Few in these sports keep going much 
beyond their early 30s. Nicklaus won his final major 
- also at Augusta - when he was 46. His professional 


an iconic Parisian building but through the writing 
of Victor Hugo, who in his Hunchback of Notre Dame 
- in French the novel’s title is simply Notre-Dame de 
Paris, like the cathedral - made the building itself 
come alive. 

Yet the cathedral belongs to us all too. Notre-Dame 
is intimately connected with the history of England, 
Scotland and Britain. Henry VI was crowned king of 
France here. Francois I married Mary Stuart, later 
Mary, Queen of Scots in it. Charles I, England’s most 
reprehensible king, was married in this building too. 
But the cathedral is not simply in our history but in 
our hearts. It is part of our shared artistic patrimony 
too. It belongs to European civilisation, of which this 
supremely important medieval building has long 
been such a peerless artistic embodiment, in the 
greatness of its carvings, its paintings, its music and 
its collections. 

The cruelty of this event to this greatest of 
European cities is almost beyond rational response. 
France in 2019 is a badly divided nation. Paris has 
been the theatre of some of the most vicious acts 
of terrorist violence of modern times. It is much 
too early to say with any confidence what might 
have happened on the lie de la Cite to cause the 
conflagration. It would be imprudent to speculate 
before the facts are known. 

However, we in Britain know from the impact of 
what happened in the very different circumstances 
of the fire in Grenfell Tower in London two years ago, 
that such events can come to be seen as something 
more significant even than a terrible and tragic night 
of destruction and loss. 

Notre-Dame will rise again. Paris will survive this 
as it has survived so much else. France will come 
together too. But there is no dismissing the traumatic 
impact of what has happened to French life in Paris in 
Easter week 2019. 

A blow has been unleashed to the confidence of a 
city, a nation, a culture and a continent. The cathedral 
will rise again in time. This terrible fire is not an event 
that should be trivialised or banalised. 

Yet, at a moment like this, how foolish it seems to 
pretend that we are not all Europeans. We stand with 
France in its hour of heartbreak. We will never, ever, 
turn away. 


career at the very top lasted more than 25 years. 
Woods, at 43 , still has some winning years in him. 

Golf needed this moment. No sport treasures its 
honour and tradition of fair play more. It is one of 
the qualities that marks the game out. As a new book 
by Rick Reilly puts it, Woods would rather finish 
last than ever cheat. But Reilly’s book also makes 
clear that the current president of the United States 
invariably cheats and lies on the golf course, 
especially on those he owns. On one course, he 
kicked his ball out of the rough and on to the fairway 
so often that the caddies nicknamed him Pele. On 
another he was spotted throwing an opponent’s 
ball off the green and into a bunker. Mr Trump even 
cheated when he played a round with Woods in 2017; 
at one hole he claimed a four when he had scored at 
least a seven, starting from an easier tee. 

Woods has had his dark times. Never again will 
he be what he appeared destined to be 20 years 
ago, the ideal American sports icon. But at least 
he has never cheated on the course. He has 
been golf’s greatest icon for more than 20 years. 
When he is playing, the crowds still swell as for 
no successor, even Rory Mcllroy. When he is in 
contention, TV ratings still soar; without him, 
they sag. That’s mostly because of his imposing 
record, which is now enhanced by the drama of 
this comeback. But it is also because the ice-cool 
focus of the game’s greatest ever black player still 
makes him talismanic. 

Augusta barred African American players from 
the Masters until 1975 . Woods did more than anyone 
to turn that world upside down. This week, he has 
done it all over again. 



Tiger Woods 
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Why won't the 


remain parties 

wor 

k toget] 

tier 

in this election? 

Polly 

Toynbee 

i 
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I uropean elections take place on 23 May, 

I almost certainly. For this great chance 
to summon the pro-EU, pro-referendum 
vote, give thanks from the bottom of our 
hearts to the unbelievably useful idiots 
of the European Research Group hard 

I core. Special thanks to Mark Francois, 
idiot-in-chief, to Peter Bone, Steve Baker 
and all the other refuseniks, including the doughty DUP. 

Were it not for them we would by now have left 
the EU. We would be on our way out of all EU political 
institutions, out of the common agriculture and fisheries 
policies, no freedom of movement but free to trade with 
the Faroe Islands. Ahead would lie a hard-Brexit prime 
minister forging the hardest trade policies. Reasonable 
Brexit voters will look back in anger at what these 
fruitcakes have rejected for an impossible no-deal crash- 
out. Idiocy is just a polite word. But let’s give thanks for 
their pig-headed obstinacy. Long may it last. 

Theresa May will do her best to bring them to their 
senses before 22 May, to avoid suffering the humiliation 
of European elections where the Tories may not even 
come fourth. These elections will reinforce what polls 
have shown for well over a year - a remain majority 
of some 8 %. A good pro-EU result will make leaving 
without another vote look scandalously undemocratic. 
Can May persuade her ERG hold-outs in time? Though 
persuasion is the prime tool of a politician’s trade, it’s 
never been her forte: the ERG looks unlikely to succumb. 

Both main parties are unhinged in their own way - 
though both have sages within who tear out their hair at 
the folly of their own side. The only good that may come 
from the Brexit trauma is to finish off a zombie two- 
party system that keeps sworn political enemies locked 
together in two electoral coffins. But the breakaway 
Independent Group will struggle when it confronts the 
democracy-killing bulldozer that is first-past-the-post. 

These elections should see the pro-Europeans 
triumph. While Labour still prevaricates, the Liberal 
Democrats, Greens and Change UK (the Independent 
Group as was) are the only unequivocal singers of 
the EU ode to joy. They all campaign for proportional 
representation, yet seem to have failed in that spirit of 
cooperation and coalition. If, just for this one election, 
they combined as a single pro-EU, pro-referendum 


Independent 
Group MPs 
in the House 
of Commons 

PHOTOGRAPH: JESSICA 
TAYLOR/GETTY 
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If, for 23 May, 
they formed 


a single pro-EU 
grouping they'd 
do far better- 
and would shake 
Labour off the fence 


grouping, they would do far better. Not only would they 
win more seats and votes, they would shake Labour off 
the fence for fear of being eaten alive. 

Of the 73 UK seats in the European parliament, the 
Greens have three and the Lib Dems have one. A party 
needs to reach a minimum threshold to have a chance 
of winning a seat - 10 % in the south-east, 30% in the 
north-east. Martin Baxter of Electoral Calculus reckons 
that the three parties standing together would gain an 
extra six seats. But that’s just on the hard maths. Add 
in the optimistic politics of pooling energies into one 
loud voice, and they could gather shedloads more, 
electrifying Labour. 

It hasn’t happened. The chance to register with the 
Electoral Commission as a joint entity for this election 
passed two weeks ago. The Lib Dems say they reached 
out to the other two to explore some cooperation, but 
were rebuffed. The Green party says it had “no plans to 
field joint ‘remain’ lists”, and with its “long and proud 
history in the European parliament” it is “a strong and 
unwavering voice for remain”. Change UK says it wants 
“no alliance and no pacts but to be a new party standing 
on its own”. So there you have it. The parties that want 
to change the system just couldn’t get it together. 

Still, at least they won’t waste their ammunition 
targeting one another: watching Nigel Farage and 
Gerard Batten take chunks out of each other as they 
narcissistically try to explain the small difference 
between their xenophobic Brexit parties will be an 
enjoyable spectacle. 

What matters most now, in this traditionally no-show 
election, is getting out the vote. Everyone needs to 
register by 3 May. And to the 3 million EU citizens living 
here who may not know they have that right: it’s easy 
online. All students need to register (colleges used 
to sign them up until they were banned under David 
Cameron’s rules of individual registration, designed to 
knock out younger, poorer and more mobile voters). 

espite a rising population, 
registration has dropped by 400,000 
in the last year. Now we have seen 
their climate campaigning, we can 
be reminded that 1.5 million 16- 
and 17-year-olds deserve the vote 
- think how MPs might shift their 
priorities on climate, school funding 
or university fees if they had to solicit votes from sixth- 
formers who could swing seats in marginals. It’s too 
late this time; there’s no chance under May since so few 
young people vote Tory, but it’s been Labour policy for 
a decade. 

Westminster polls are bouncing on bungee ropes, 
but the Electoral Calculus poll of polls shows how 
hard the Tories are being battered by their failure to 
deliver Brexit on time. Yet the one constant, for over a 
year, has been the shift away from Brexit to remain - 
through death and coming of age, and from those who 
didn’t vote in the referendum and say they would vote 
remain now. The question is whether there is enough 
campaigning firepower among the million marchers and 
the 6 million revoke petition signatories to get the vote 
out for the pro-European parties on 23 May. 

And that will include Labour. Although politely 
dancing the steps of discussion with Theresa May, 

Keir Starmer’s presence at the table makes certain that 
there is no chance, absolutely zero, of any deal unless 
confirmed with a public vote. 
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This is a final 
chance to scrap 
HS2. The north 
now needs HS3 


Simon 

Jenkins 



ritain’s great vanity project is hanging 
by a thread. Reports that the treasury 
secretary, Liz Truss, has made HS 2 
a candidate for the autumn’s public 
spending review have rung alarm 
bells across Whitehall. The railway 
was previously thought a done deal; 
but last month, ministers quietly 
postponed the HS 2 company’s “authority to proceed” 
with construction contracts by six months, until after 
the budget. Now Truss has declared her determination 
to “junk the white elephants”. HS 2 is an elephant in 
a class of its own, as its cost heads from its supposed 
£ 56 bn towards £ 8 obn to £lOObn. It is on its third chief 
executive and recently lost its chairman, Terry Morgan. 

Truss is an outsider for the Tory leadership, or at least 
to be next chancellor. HS 2 is hated by her department 
and has been sustained only by the past support of 
David Cameron and Theresa May. Cancellation would 
make a lot of Tories very happy, and show Truss as a 
strong and decisive minister, a rarity at present. The 
project’s sole surviving champion is transport secretary 
Chris Grayling, now playing a loyal Fool to May’s 
King Lear. Where will either be come the autumn? 

There are other straws in the wind. Insiders 
talking to Channel 4 ’s Dispatches team were virtually 
agreed it might not proceed beyond Birmingham, 
undermining its cost-benefit value. Parliament has 
still not been asked for statutory authority to proceed 


north of the Midlands. The Treasury’s former chief, 

Nick Macpherson, has dismissed the whole venture as 
Cameron’s “political vanity project”. 

More serious is the loss of HS 2 ’s most strident 
backers in the north, now favouring the Northern 
Powerhouse Rail project, dubbed HS3. Given the dire 
state of Transpennine rail links - probably the worst 
commuting services in Britain - Manchester’s mayor, 
Andy Burnham, had declared west-east “the single 
highest transport investment priority in the country”. 
Britain’s rail passenger growth has ceased its recent rise, 
and forms just 2 % of passenger journeys overall. It is 
commuter railways, especially in the provinces, that are 
screaming for investment. The government’s obsession 
with another London-oriented mega-project is baffling. 

HS 2 would hardly be the first rail project to be 
abandoned. A century ago, Edward Watkin’s scheme 
to drive a train from Manchester through the centre of 
London and on to Paris got no further than Marylebone - 
though he did start digging a Channel tunnel. 

The HS 2 project has not got that far. Despite delays, it 
has spent £ 4 bn on “preparatory work”, including £ 600 m 
on a consultancy gravy train. Site clearance has begun 
at Birmingham, Old Oak Common in west London, and 
Euston. Various fallback positions have been in the 
wind, of which the sanest would be to halt HS 2 at Old 
Oak Common at the junction with London’s delayed 
Crossrail. This would at least save the exorbitant cost of 
tunnelling into an already overcrowded Euston. 

For Truss, cancellation would combine fiscal 
prudence with serious political gain. Leaders of northern 
city councils - where the Tories’ plight is desperate - 
backed HS 2 because it was the only transport investment 
in sight. Cancellation would enable Truss to press the go 
button on HS 3 , and produce instant ecstasy. She would 
be feted from the Humber to the Mersey. 

HS 2 was a dream of the 2000 s. It was a rocket to the 
moon, a gas-guzzling Concorde on wheels. It was only 
adopted by Cameron as a bizarre alternative to another 
Heathrow runway, which he pledged not to build. It has 
been the state’s biggest land acquisition programme 
since the second world war. Cancellation would release 
thousands of acres for development, not least in 
downtown Birmingham. The benighted railway would 
be freed from the nightmare incubus of an elite train 
service that is no one’s current priority. 

Truss will need courage to stand up to a gold-plated, 
publicly funded, one-project lobby. But she has a last 
opportunity to take a brave but sensible decision. All 
mega-projects are ultimately about politics, where they 
are soon enmeshed in tribal rivalries. But when, as with 
HS 2 , enormous sums of money and disruption to the 
lives of thousands are at issue, the public has a right to 
second thoughts. On this as on all things. 



The first London to Birmingham HS 2 services are planned to start in 2026 photograph: press association 
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is a journalist 
and activist 


Glorifying 
arrest won't 
advance the 
climate cause 



W hen I was arrested I didn’t 

hear most of the words of the 
police caution. I was being 
led from the front wheel of 
a deportation charter flight 
that I, along with 14 others, 
helped blockade at Stansted 
airport in March 2017. 

As an officer put handcuffs on me, he started 
to arrest me. “I am arresting you on suspicion 
of aggravated trespass. You do not have to say 
anything...” My fellow activists, who I hadn’t seen 
since we’d cut through the fence many hours before, 
all cheered at that moment, drowning out the words. 
After I’d sat alone in a police cell for hours, the cheers 
rang hollow. When we were eventually charged with a 
terrorism-related offence - one carrying a maximum 
sentence of life imprisonment - our jubilation was 
replaced by endless worry, stress and pain. 

This week and in the coming days and months, 
hundreds - perhaps thousands - of activists hope to be 
arrested. Some hope to go to prison. They are part of 
Extinction Rebellion, a group seeking urgent action on 
climate change. Their aims are laudable and righteous. 
There is no doubt that we need to move faster against 
climate change. Underneath it all, though, I can’t help 
but feel deeply concerned. 

In a recent video, the founder of the group, 

Roger Hallam, tells a police officer that “arrests aren’t 
happening quickly enough”. Later, he’s seen telling 
a town hall meeting that “letters, emailing, marches 
don’t work. You need about 400 people to go to prison. 
About two to three thousand people to be arrested.” 
There’s undoubtedly something sexy about direct 
action. But direct action, and becoming entombed in 
the endless bureaucracy of our glacial criminal justice 
system because of it, should make up only a tiny 
portion of our work as activists. 

There is an inherent privilege in being able to be 
arrested for protesting. To have people such as Hallam 
speak of prison so casually undermines those whose 
lives are ripped apart by it. There isn’t a day that goes 
by that I don’t feel guilty about our trial and subsequent 
conviction. Not because what we did was wrong - far 
from it. But because the two years that followed saw an 
unfathomable amount of resources, time, money and 
energy poured into helping us fight our case and avoid a 
life incarcerated. It took valuable resources away from 
those at the sharp edges of the hostile environment 
immigration policy we were protesting against. 

That so many people are involved and excited about 
activism is great - but we must be wary of glorifying 
arrests and incarceration. A movement should be 
about as many people as possible being brought on 
board and making those in power listen. I’m not sure 
how wrapping up a whole new generation of activists 
in lengthy and costly court battles will achieve the 
changes we so urgently need. 
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'Don't argue 
with me' is not 
free speech 

Dawn 
Foster 


would pause, for at least a few seconds, if I 
found myself arguing that my freedom of 
speech was in a state of extreme jeopardy in 
this, my column in a national newspaper. The 
historian Niall Ferguson, it seems, did not 
pause when making such an argument in his 
column in the Sunday Times this week. For 

_ Ferguson, speaking to the masses online and 

in print, the ability for him and his fellow travellers to 
freely speak their mind is in such dire jeopardy that 
the only answer is to set up a defence treaty, a form of 
Nato for academics who experience backlash when 
they express their views. 

The people it would protect, he argued, include 
Roger Scruton, the academic sacked from an unpaid 
government post for expressing views he’d previously 



expressed in an interview with the New Statesman; 
Jordan Peterson, the bestselling author, who had the 
offer of a Cambridge visiting fellowship revoked after 
posing with a fan wearing a T-shirt bearing the slogan “I 
am a proud Islamophobe”; and Roland Fryer, a Harvard 
economist under investigation for sexual harassment 
(which he denies). That Fryer has not received a wave of 
support from academic colleagues Ferguson blames on 
political correctness. 

Surely, anyone accused of sexual harassment in the 
workplace should be investigated, regardless of their 
politics - so lumping in Fryer with other people criticised 
for their views muddies Ferguson’s already weak 
argument and risks appearing to argue that complainants 
are politically motivated. 

But that aside, the Venn diagram of men arguing 
that freedom of speech is the central, precious tenet of 
“western civilisation”, and those who scream bloody 
murder the second they are subject to any criticism, or 
are forced to bear any responsibility for their speech, is a 
single perfect circle. 

Free speech does not occur without responsibility: 
to use the traditional metaphor, if you scream “Fire!” 
in a crowded theatre, you will be culpable when a 
stampede ensues. If your arguments are racist, sexist 
or homophobic, the people you attack will rightly point 
out your prejudice and query whether your professional 
position is compromised by holding such prejudices. A 
government certainly should not claim to represent all 
people equally, then appoint people who hold incendiary 
views about certain groups or communities. 

Two things are occurring simultaneously that grate 
with Ferguson, Scruton and their ilk. First, the growth 
of internet access and the proliferation of social media 
means that more people than ever can both access 
your arguments, and argue against them. A greater 
number of people can read your arguments, but also 


interrogate your sources and approach, and then proffer 
their own take. 

That means more people will naturally disagree: 
interpretations are myriad and the flattening of power 
structures to a small extent online means an individual 
can find their audience with relative ease, without 
having to get published by Penguin. 

Second, a new generation of academics, writers, 
journalists, historians and readers is emerging and, 
as with each generation, critiquing the status quo and 
the arguments and theories taken for granted by their 
elders. As ideas about colonialism and nationalism shift, 
as well as traditional attitudes to gender, sexuality, race, 
class and ethnicity, they become sites of intellectual 
contestation between generations. 

This can be uncomfortable for anyone accustomed 
to unquestioned status and veneration: but that’s 
life, if you believe speech should be free. For years, 
privileged men have been able to frame themselves 
as agents provocateurs - often spouting the kind of 
opinions a roaring, angry drunk on the night bus might, 
but with a plummy accent, an Oxford degree, and an 
overreliance on antiquated vocabulary - in columns in 
national newspapers. Their fury is not that they have 
been silenced - they have not - but that their victims 
have argued back, and they have been forced to bear 
responsibility for their words. 

For centuries, powerful people have been allowed 
to pour their prejudices freely into the public 
discourse. Their free speech is still not remotely 
under threat - the pages of many newspapers globally 
should assure them of that. But for the first time, the 
people targeted by the right, especially the academic 
right, are fighting back. With free speech comes 
responsibility: borrowing the language and ideology 
of the far right, but cloaking it in a style lifted from 
Brideshead Revisited, fools no one. 
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Delving deeper into 
the Amritsar massacre 


May I point out several factual errors 
in Mihir Bose’s article on the 1919 
Amritsar massacre (A century on, 
Amritsar is an atrocity Britain must 
confront, 13 April)? 

Gandhi never described British 
rule as “satanic” then or ever. The 
Liberal-led coalition government in 
London did indeed intend dominion 
status for India and introduced 
liberal reforms to that end the same 
year. The repressive Rowlatt Act 
never came into force. 

It’s a typically emotive myth that 
41 women died in the horrendous 
massacre. Punjabi women of the 
time, mostly in purdah, never 
ventured out in the midst of riots 
and curfew. Nationalist sources 
record only two female fatalities. 
Prince Philip’s questioning of the 
casualty figures now being touted 
is supported by most historians. 

The massacre was condemned 
at the time as “a monstrosity” and 
“un-British” by the Commons 
and the Hunter judicial inquiry 
appointed by the Raj itself. General 
Dyer’s boss, the secretary of state 
for war Winston Churchill, led the 


ii 

Since Britain neither 
collaborated in nor 
ignored General Dyer's 
crime, there is little 
point in apologising 

Randhir Singh Bains 


condemnation and insisted on him 
being forced out of the army. 

Bose doesn’t mention the crucial 
facts that five British civilians were 
bludgeoned to death and a British 
female charity worker was stripped, 
beaten and left for dead by Indian 
mobs in the violence leading up to 
the massacre. That was why so many 
wrongly saw Dyer as a saviour. 

Indians demanding British 
apologies today might stop to 
consider that the grandfather of 
the Sikh maharaja of Patiala, now 
Congress chief minister of Punjab 
and leading the chorus, backed Dyer 
at the time. So did the Sikh Golden 
Temple, which felicitated him on the 
massacre and made him an honorary 
Sikh. If apologies are in order, they 
should start at home in India. 
DrZareerMasani 
London 

• The articles by Mihir Bose and 
Myriam Francois (Why were white 
people so offended by Jon Snow?, 

13 April) could have gone further. 

Another of the problems, both in 
acknowledging our culpability of past 
actions as happened at Jallianwala 
Bagh and the response to Jon Snow’s 
remark, is the fact we are constantly 
told Britain has been a world leader 
in establishing a just and tolerant 
society. This is a delusion. The reality 
is that for centuries every new group 
of people coming to the UK has been 
vilified. Just in my living experience 
this has included the Poles who 
came during the second world war, 
Caribbean and Asian people from 
the late 1940 s onwards and now, of 


course, people from eastern Europe. 

Myriam Francois is also right to 
point to structural (or institutional) 
racism, which very few people seem 
willing to accept as a concept, let 
alone be prepared to confront. One 
of the clearest examples is the Home 
Office, which we know has been 
institutionally racist since at least 
the time of the Windrush generation. 
Rather than taking action to rectify 
the problems, Theresa May, when she 
was home secretary, only exacerbated 
the situation by introducing the 
idea of an “hostile environment” - 
a euphemism if ever there was one 
- which almost certainly influenced 
some people into voting for Brexit. 
JudyStober 
Bruton , Somerset 

• The legacy of Amritsar, Mihir 
Bose’s claim notwithstanding, is 
neither ignored nor forgotten. David 
Cameron expressed regret for it in 
2013, as did Theresa May last week. 
But both refused to apologise - and it 
is not difficult to see why. 

Regret expresses a desire that the 
event had not taken place, without any 
acceptance of wrongdoing on one’s 
part. An apology, on the other hand, 
amounts to an admission of guilt and 
unlawful activity. Regret, for example, 
would not be appropriate for crimes 
such as Japan’s mistreatment of PoWs 
or the Turkish genocide of Armenians, 
for in these cases both states not 
only failed to protect victims but 
also failed to punish the guilty. 

But the British state in 1919 did 
deliver justice. The man responsible 
was duly charged and punished. Since 
Britain neither collaborated in nor 
wilfully ignored the crime committed 
by General Dyer - in fact, it paid liberal 
compensations to the relatives of 
the victims of the massacre - there is 
little point in apologising. 

Randhir Singh Bains 
Gants Hill, Essex 


Snap 

decision 

‘The subjects 
were trying to 
capture the 
rainbow in Gijon , 
Spain , and didn't 
realise this was 
the place where 
waves would hit 
the promenade.’ 
Taken on 1 
January 2018 
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Poisonous political discourse, 
the ERG and fighting fascism 


While Matthew D’Ancona (There 
is poison in the air - and reckless 
speech doesn’t help, Journal, 

15 April) is right to call out Gerard 
Batten’s defence of Carl Benjamin’s 
degraded sentiments, the title of 
D’Ancona’s article, and the view 
that Benjamin had committed 
“a monstrous abuse of language”, 
form part of the problem that he 
is addressing. 

In UK and US political discourse, 
it is customary now to hear the 
most poisonous views labelled as 
inappropriate uses of language, 
whether by their accusers or, in 
apologia, by their perpetrators. 

This creates a false dissociation 
between language on the one hand, 
and ideas, feelings and beliefs on 
the other. There is the implication 
that the views themselves will 
be rendered acceptable if only 
the correct language is chosen 


- a merely technical solution to 
moral or political offensiveness. 
Behind this new cant category 
of “misspeech”, then, the source 
and nature of poisonous ideas can 
remain unconsidered. Language is 
not just a set of tools; words express 
what people think and feel. 

In the coming months, political 
discourse will be infiltrated by more 
instances of hatred, more or less 
insidious, from the expected sources. 
So let’s respond appropriately: 
representatives of the far right 
don’t simply use language poorly 

- though they often do that, too. 

Jeff Wallace 

Cardiff 

• Looking at a photograph of the 
assembled ranks of the European 
Research Group (ERG) one gets the 
impression that they’d struggle to 
organise a drink-up in a bierkeller, 


let alone anything more serious. 
Even so, David Lammy makes a good 
point in comparing their project to 
what took place in Germany in the 
1930 s (Report, 15 April). 

The ERG stands behind Theresa 
May’s hostile environment, a 
Little England that is far from 
an inclusive democratic society. 

That might explain why Tottenham 
voted so strongly for remain in 
the 2016 referendum. The love for 
Euro-austerity is not high in the 
area, but the concern that a leave 
vote would open the door to a more 
racist government - leaving ethnic 
minorities, the poor and others 
whose faces don’t fit exposed - 
has turned out to be all too real. 
Keith Flett 
London 

• It was the brave men of my dad’s 
generation who fought the fascists 
on the streets of east London in 
the 1930 s. I’m nearly 70 and never 
thought I would ever be required 
to do the same, but I’m ready. 

John Ridout 

EastHoathly, East Sussex 


The need to be able 
to evict bad tenants 

There was a note of scepticism 
(Labour’s home truths, Nils Pratley, 
10 April) about Labour’s proposal 
to control growth in house prices. 
Giving the job to the Bank of England 
alone is unlikely to work. But a 
government statement of intent to 
bring prices back into an affordable 
ratio with incomes, using a number 
of levers (personal tax, incentives 
to downsize, development land tax, 
mortgage supply etc) is more feasible. 
While people are paying up to half 
their disposable income on housing, 
the government’s ability to increase 
taxes to fund public services will be 
a struggle, not to mention the misery 
of so many people living in cramped 
and unsuitable housing. It won’t be 
popular with homeowners, but we 
are a shrinking number. And at least 
some of us will see the benefits for 
our younger relatives. 

Carolyn Hayman 
London 


• There seems to be a parallel 
between no-fault divorces and 
no-fault evictions, each of which 
involves the dissolution of a legal 
relationship and can cause upheaval 
to lives. So why is the Guardian 
so enthusiastic in its support for 
introducing one and abolishing the 
other? The reason section 21 sees 
so much use (Report, 15 April) is 
that other provisions for removing 
at-fault tenants are too lengthy and 
variable. I’ve seen section 21 used 
to evict tenants who are destructive, 
a threat to vulnerable persons, or 
tens of thousands of pounds in 
rent arrears. Even section 21 , if the 
tenant stands their ground, can 
take more than six months from 
service of notice to actual eviction, 
not the two-month headline figure. 
Without further reform of housing, 
the winners of section 21 repeal are 
likely not to be the innocent tenants 
whom it is intended to protect, but 
unscrupulous tenants who will be 
able to abuse the landlord-tenant 
relationship with increased impunity. 
Tom Booth 
Bristol 
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Virgin Trains and 
avoiding chaos 

I was irritated to read Andy 
McDonald, the shadow transport 
secretary, state: “If Virgin 
disappears from the railway as 
Branson warns, it won’t be missed by 
taxpayers or passengers” (Branson 
makes £ 300 m from Virgin’s rail 
franchise venture, 12 April). 

I, for one, will greatly miss Virgin 
Trains if it vanishes from the rail 
network. I have always found it to 
be the only British operator that 
could be relied upon to deliver a 
decent, punctual service. 

I happened to be visiting Miami 
earlier this month and by chance 
travelled on the launch train of 
Virgin’s Brightline rail service from 
Miami to Palm Beach. I can assure 
the private investors that they 
have made a wise investment. The 
service was super-efficient, clean and 
comfortable, and arrived on time. 
Iain Cameron Williams 
Edinburgh 


• Unlike your correspondent 
(Letters, 13 April), I do not harbour 
fond memories of Richard Branson’s 
Virgin Trains west coast mainline 
service. Instead, what will stay in 
my mind will be the eye-watering 
fares, somewhat rude customer 
service, an infamous journey to 
London on which a clearly confused 
and distressed elderly lady was 
made to stand rather than allowed 
to use an empty first-class seat, 
and the redefinition of off-peak as 
starting at 2.30pm. 

Robert Snape 
Preston , Lancashire 

• I’m proud to subscribe to what 
may be the only media source that 
can report the improvements being 
made to our national rail network 
without writing “chaos” (Hundreds 
of thousands of passengers face 
rail network disruption at Easter, 

13 April). There may be difficulties 
when the arrangements don’t work, 
but I pay tribute to the workers who 
make these improvements. 

Ian Pickles 
Broseley , Shropshire 


Powehi provides 
a lesson for us all 

I applaud your editorial celebrating 
the importance in our human history 
of the discovery of Powehi and the 
evidence it demonstrates of our 
species’ creative genius (The first 
picture of a black hole is inspiring. 

So are the scientists who took it, 

13 April). It is perfectly possible 
that we are the only entity between 
Earth and the heart of the Messier 87 
galaxy to have the consciousness to 
know it for what it is. We are as good 
as alone with this discovery. 

This thought is breathtaking. 

Can’t we focus our creative genius 
on arranging things here on our 
planet to ensure that we have a 
future of being able to appreciate 
our species’ greatest achievements 
in science, technology and the arts, 
and so to continue our creative 
intellectual journey, without 
destroying our only home? 

David JK Evans 
Exeter 


Corrections and 
clarifications 


• A misreading of company accounts 
led an article on losses reported by 
Premiership Rugby clubs to say that 
the Championship leaders, London 
Irish, lost £lo.52m in the last financial 
year. That figure was £ 2 .7m (Only 
Exeter in the black as top flight racks 
up £ 50 m losses, 9 April, page 45 ). 

• A sculpture was incorrectly 
described as showing a female body 
in a “prone” position. The figure is 
looking up, which is supine (Milan’s 
new feminist statue: a naked chair?, 
11 April, page 2, G 2 ). 


Editorial complaints and corrections can be sent to 
guardian.readers@theguardian.com or The readers' editor, 
Kings Place, 90 York Way, London N1 9GU; alternatively 
call 020 3353 4736 from 10am to 1pm Monday to Friday. 


Unhappy the land 
that has Farage 

It is hard to feel a lot of sympathy 
for the egotistical Julian Assange, 
but, if he is to be extradited to the 
United States (Report, 12 April), can 
we expect the American pilots who 
the leaked video shows casually 
and deliberately bring on unarmed 
civilians to be extradited to Iraq 
to face war crimes charges? 

John Marr 
Exeter 

• I was disappointed not to see the 
name of Emyr Humphreys in the 
birthday column. A distinguished 
author, he’s been a leading light in 
Welsh-related literature for decades. 
I was taught drama by him at Bangor 
University in the 1960s, where his 
enthusiasm for Ibsen, Strindberg 
and his beloved Chekhov was 
apparent and infectious. A great 
man indeed. And he celebrated his 
100 th birthday on Monday. 

Norbert Gough 

Warrington , Cheshire 

• Had Jon Snow been watching 
the conclusion of the Masters 
golf tournament on Sunday, he 
could justifiably have repeated his 
comment about the number of white 
people (Journal, 13 April). To be fair, 

I did notice one black man. 

Roderick MacFarquhar 
Edinburgh 

• Marina Hyde (Nigel Farage is the 
hero no one in Britain needs right 
now, 13 April) recalls the lines from 
Bertolt Brecht’s Life of Galileo: 
“Unhappy the land that has no 
heroes.” “No. Unhappy the land 
that is in need of heroes.” 

Jane Maguire 
Norwich 

• Picaroon’s ace clue (Cryptic 
crossword, 12 April) bears repetition. 
“How Brexit begins with hopeless 
nationalist.” (Answer, Blimp.) 

Rupert Besley 

Newport , Isle of Wight 


Established 1906 

Country diary 

Claxton , Norfolk 

I’m often struck by the extreme 
seasonality of many parts of nature. 
A classic recent example here was 
a colony of Clark’s mining bees 
that occupies a wood bank by the 
path to the marsh. On 20 March 
it had an almost metropolitan 
sense of busyness. Hundreds, if 
not thousands, of insects were 
everywhere - flying, mating, 
pollen-gathering and burying. 

The whole stretch was pitted 
with holes and 5 mm-high mounds 
of “mine tailings” composed of the 
crumbly soil where the bees had 
dug out egg chambers, to which 
they trafficked leg-loads of sallow 
pollen as food for young. Yet I went 
to check on 5 April and it was not 
only deserted but the vegetation 
had so smothered the earthworks 
that within days you wouldn’t 
know they had ever been there. 

Another example of this seasonal 
brevity is the recent blooming of 
common whitlow grass. Everyone 
has seen it, if only in their dreams, 
since it best registers at a subliminal 
level. It is the ground-hugging 
crucifer that loves curbs, curtilage, 
concrete, cracks and construction 
sites. The 2 mm flowers create that 
white pointillist flush in early April, 
which brings unaccustomed delicacy 
to the crash barrier on a motorway’s 
central reservation. The flowers 
come and go over a two-week period, 
adding a ha’p’orth of reassurance 
that the world is turning truly. 

Then there is another kind of 
seasonality that is less regular but 
more dramatic. It’s the unexpected 
super-abundance of one particular 
plant. Sometimes it’s buttercups, 
and 2010 was one of their last 
big years. Spring 2019, however, 
belongs to the red dead-nettle. I’ve 
never noticed such a flowering, 
but would love to understand 
what causes this change of 
behaviour in a plant that’s already 
widespread and highly adaptable. 

Red dead-nettle is a total 
misnomer. The flowers are magenta 
and in Claxton nothing could be 
more vibrant and quick-growing. 

To fulfil someone’s obsessive 
notions of tidiness, our village 
green suffers an all-too-frequent 
mow. Mercifully, within days, red 
dead-nettle, daisies and dandelions 
have practised the forgiveness of 
nature and restored colour and the 
sound of bees and sight of butterflies 
to a shorn, lifeless space. 

Mark Cocker 



Twitter: @gdncountrydiary 

ILLUSTRATION: CLIFFORD HARPER 
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Bibi Andersson 

Swedish actor admired for 
her depth and complexity 
who starred in many 
Ingmar Bergman films 


t is often the fate of any 
actor who worked regularly 
for the illustrious Swedish 
director Ingmar Bergman 
to be celebrated, above all, 
for that association. Among 
this elite ensemble, Bibi 

_Andersson, who has died 

aged 83, appeared in 10 features and 
three TV films by Bergman, which 
included such masterpieces as The 
Seventh Seal (1957), Wild Strawberries 
(1957) and Persona (1966). 

With Persona, Andersson became 
recognised as a performer capable of 
great depth and complexity. Playing 
Nurse Alma, taking care of Elizabet 
Vogler (Liv Ullmann), a famous 
actor stricken with psychosomatic 
loss of speech, at a seaside cottage, 
Andersson has to deliver most of the 
dialogue of the him. The spiritual 
anguish is written on the features of 
the two leads as they begin to under¬ 
stand one another and exchange 
identities. With this him, the female 
face in close-up became Bergman’s 
main held of vision, and Andersson 
was an important part of that. 

Born in Stockholm, the daughter 
of Josef Andersson, a businessman, 
and Karin (nee Mansson), a social 


Andersson, left, 
with Liv Ullmann 
in Persona, 

1966, directed 
by Bergman. She 
plays a nurse 
who has to take 
care of a famous 
actor (Ullmann) 
stricken with a 
psychosomatic 
loss of speech 

CORBIS/GETTY IMAGES 


worker, Andersson hrst met Bergman 
while she was still at school, when 
she appeared in one of the soap com¬ 
mercials he made in the early 1950s. 

While studying at the Royal Dra¬ 
matic theatre school in the Swedish 
capital, she began her screen career 
in 1953 in “fresh-faced girl” roles. 

At hrst, Bergman, for whom she 
had appeared for a few minutes on 
stage in the theatre scene in Smiles 
of a Summer Night (1955), used her 
to play a strolling player, Mia, the 
devoted wife of the childlike jug¬ 
gler in The Seventh Seal. Andersson 
brought beauty and sparkle into 
plague-ridden 14th-century Europe, 
serving wild strawberries (symbol¬ 
ising the coming of spring) to the 
errant knight (Max von Sydow). 

In Wild Strawberries, she again 
projected youthful hope in a double 
role, the cousin of the aged professor 
(Victor Sjostrom), whom he wished 
to marry (seen in flashback), but lost 
to his brother, and a hitchhiker who 
reminds him of his lost love. 

Andersson, Ingrid Thulin and Eva 
Dahlbeck shared the best actress 
prize at the 1958 Cannes him festival 
for So Close to Life (aka Brink of 
Life) set in a maternity ward. Moth¬ 


ers-to-be or not to be is the question 
in Bergman’s pessimistic him, with 
Andersson again providing some 
light as an unmarried young woman 
who decides to keep her baby. 

She did not have too much to do 
as a giggly servant girl in The Magi¬ 
cian (aka The Face, 1958), but was 
central to Bergman’s comedy The 
Devil’s Eye (i960) as Virtue, the vir¬ 
ginal daughter of a country parson. 

After she played one of a cellist’s 
harem of lovers in Bergman’s strain¬ 
ed comedy Now About All These 
Women (aka All These Women, 1964), 
her mentor finally gave Andersson 
a role worthy of her talent in Persona. 

“When I read Persona I wasn’t 
battered. I didn’t understand why 
I had to play this sort of weak per¬ 
sonality when I was struggling to 
be sure of myself and to cover up 
my own insecurities,” Andersson 
told American Film magazine in 
1977. “I realised that he [Bergman] 
was totally aware of my personal¬ 
ity. I was better off just trying to 
deliver that. It’s a good way to know 
oneself. Sometimes I think artists 
instinctively are good psychiatrists.” 

Persona was followed by A Passion 
(aka The Passion of Anna, 1969) in 
which she had her hrst chance to use 
her sexuality in a Bergman him as a 
married middle-class woman who 
seduces a reclusive man (Von Sydow) 
while visiting a remote island. 

In The Touch (1971), Bergman’s 
hrst English-language him, Anders¬ 
son is a married woman who has 
an affair with a visiting American 
archaeologist (Elliott Gould). Review¬ 
ing it, Molly Haskell in the Village 
Voice wrote: “The evolution of Bibi 
Andersson under Bergman has been 
nothing short of marvellous: from 
simple, uncomplicated and shallow 
to simple, uncomplicated and deep.” 

The Touch was to be the last time 
she worked with Bergman on a 


Birthdays 


Lady (Joan) 
Bakewell, writer 
and broadcaster, 
86 ; Ellen Barkin, 
actor, 65; Max 
Beesley, actor 
and musician, 

48; Benedict XVI, 
pope emeritus, 

92; Rafael 
Benitez, football 
manager, 59; 

Nick Berry, actor, 
56; Sue Clifford, 
founder director, 
Common Ground, 
75; Lynne Franks, 
publicist, 71; 
Vince Hill, 
singer, 85; 

Aaron Lennon, 
footballer, 

32; Freddie 
Ljungberg, 
footballer, 42; 

Lily Loveless, 
actor, 29; Prof 
Margaret Maden, 
educationist, 

79 ; Ruth Madoc, 
actor, 76; Saleem 
Malik, cricketer, 
56; Conchita 
Martinez, tennis 
player, 47; Jimmy 
Osmond, singer 
and actor, 56; Sir 
Geoffrey Owen, 
former editor, 
Financial Times, 
85; Paula Sherriff, 
Labour MP and 
shadow minister 
for mental health 
and social care, 
44 ; AlekWek, 
model, 42; Sir 
Nicholas Young, 
former chief 
executive, British 
Red Cross, 67. 


44 

In later 
years she 
became 
involved in 
peace and 
feminist 
issues 


him, apart from a small role in one 
episode of Scenes From a Marriage 
(1973), a six-part series made for TV. 
However, they were later reunited 
when he directed her in the Royal 
Dramatic theatre’s productions 
of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt (1993) and as 
Paulina in Shakespeare’s A Winter’s 
Tale (1995), both performed at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

Parallel to her long association 
with Bergman, Andersson had a 
varied international career in films, 
TV and on stage. Nevertheless, Berg¬ 
man’s shadow hung over many of 
her Swedish films in the 60s. 

He provided the screenplay for 
The Pleasure Garden (1961), directed 
by Alf Kjellin, a satire on small-town 
morality. She made two films for 
Vilgot Sjoman, a Bergman protege: 
The Mistress (1962), for which 
Andersson, as a woman in love with 
a man (Von Sydow) who refuses to 
leave his wife, won the best actress 
prize in Berlin, and My Sister My 
Love (1966), a bleak Bergmanesque 
study of incest. 

She was huent in English and 
starred in several American films, 
though as a somewhat homog¬ 
enised version of herself, whether 
as a woman captured by the Apache 
people in the patchy western Duel at 
Diablo (1966) or a Russian spy in John 
Huston’s The Kremlin Letter (1970). 

She was a sympathetic psychia¬ 
trist in I Never Promised You a Rose 
Garden (1977), the long-suffering 
wife of Steve McQueen as Doctor 
Stockmann in An Enemy of the Peo¬ 
ple (1978), based on Arthur Miller’s 
version of the Ibsen drama, and a 
French hooker in The Concorde - 
Airport ’79 (1979). In Robert Altman’s 
Quintet (1979), Andersson, according 
to Pauline Kael, “does wonders in a 
monologue about a dream. 

In later years she became involv¬ 
ed in peace and feminist issues, 
while continuing to work in Sweden, 
winning the last of her four Guld- 
bagge awards (the Swedish Baftas) 
for her role as the cruel abbess in 
Arn: The Knight Templar (2007). In 
2009 she had a stroke. 

Andersson is survived by her third 
husband, Gabriel Mora Baeza, whom 
she married in 2004, and a daughter, 
Jenny, from her hrst marriage, to 
Kjell Grede, which ended in divorce. 
Ronald Bergan 

Bibi Andersson (Berit Elisabeth 
Andersson), actor, born 11 November 
1935; died 14 April 2019 


Announcements 


In Memoriam 

AITKEN, Alastair. 16 April 1947-6 February 2014. 
On your birthday and every day, remembered with 
love. 


For Announcements, Acknowledgments, Adoptions, 
Anniversaries, Birthdays, Births, Deaths, 
Engagements, Memorial Services and In Memoriam, 
phone 020 3353 2114 or email: 
announcements@theguardian.com including your 
name, address and telephone number between 
10am and 11am Mon-Fri. 
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The long read 


How Scotland 
erased Guyana 
from its past 

The portrayal of Scots as abolitionists and 
liberal champions has hidden a long history 
of profiting from slavery in the Caribbean. 

By Yvonne Singh 


GETTY IMAGES 
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I I he mangrove-fringed coast of Guyana, 

I I at the north-eastern tip of South 

America, does not immediately bring 
to mind the Highlands of Scotland, in 
the northernmost part of Great Britain. 
Guyana’s mudflats and silty brown 
coastal water have little in common 

__ with the lush green mountains and 

glens of the Highlands. If these landscapes share 
anything, it is their remoteness - one on the edge of a 
former empire burnished by the relentless equatorial 
sun and one on the edge of Europe whipped mercilessly 
by the Atlantic winds. 

But look closer and the links are there: Alness, 
Ankerville, Belladrum, Borlum, Cromarty, Culcairn, 
Dingwall, Dunrobin, Fyrish, Glastullich, Inverness, 
Kintail, Kintyre, Rosehall, Tain, Tarlogie, a join-the-dots 
list of placenames (30 in all) south of Guyana’s capital 
Georgetown that hint of a hidden association with the 
Scottish Highlands some 5,000 miles away. 

As a child, I knew little of my parents’ country 
Guyana. I knew that it was part of the British West 
Indies and the only English-speaking country in 
South America. I knew that my parents, as part of the 
Windrush generation, had answered the call for labour 
in postwar Britain. My father, aged 19 , travelled by 
ship from Trinidad in i 960 and enjoyed a long career 
with the Royal Mail; my mother arrived by plane a 
couple of years later, to work as a nurse at Rushgreen 
hospital in Essex. 

I had visited Guyana just once at nine years old (our 
only plane holiday as children) when my mother’s 
youngest sister was getting married. My memories 
of that time are fragmented and rather strange: the 
scorching heat; the propensity of people to douse 
themselves with Limacol (“breeze in a bottle”); the 
glossy rubber leaves the size of dinner plates that were 
used to serve sticky balls of rice at the wedding dinner; 
the constant nag of insects - mosquitoes, cockroaches, 
spiders, flies - magnified in size and more vicious than 
any I’d seen in the UK; the pain and humiliation of 
getting sunburnt for the first time (“wha’ happ’n wid 
de gal face”); and finally my aunt looking demure in 
a white lace wedding dress for the Christian wedding 
ceremony, then transforming into a Lakshmi-like vision 
in a red-and-gold sari for the Hindu nuptials. 

For this was and is a country that celebrated all 
religions - Christian, Hindu, Muslim - all features of 
a colonial past that involved the forced movement 
of people across continents to a life of bondage and 
indenture. Those people later settled and made Guyana 
their home, so it is known as the land of six peoples, 
with people of African, Indian, Chinese and European 
descent, as well as native Amerindians and a sizeable 
mixed-race group, making up its population. 

The story of why my own family came to be in 
the Caribbean had been blurred over time: it was 
something to do with the British, something to do with 
slavery, but that was all that was shared. Decades later 
the Guyanese-American journalist Gaiutra Bahadur 
published the seminal book Coolie Woman, which 
brought much insight, but there have been few other 
notable works. Guyana doesn’t feature in the history 
books or the school curriculum in Britain. 

This is astonishing when you think that the British 
had such a role to play in that nation’s birth and how 
central that colony was to the United Kingdom’s 
industrial wealth and growth in the 19 th century. 

Unlike the Caribbean islands of Jamaica, Barbados 
and Trinidad, it is possible that Guyana’s unique 
geography (being attached to the South American 
mainland) has rendered it and its history all but invisible 
from the collective British consciousness. Perhaps 
fittingly, it was the inspiration for Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
The Lost World. 


I am standing on a ridge cluttered with dried grass and 
leaves on the eastern bank of Loch Ness. Below me, 
shimmering like a sheet of burnished steel, is the fabled 
water. I watch as puffy clouds tow shadows across 
its surface. North of where I stand is Dochfour House 
and Gardens, a sprawling, sandy-coloured, Italianate 
mansion, the ancestral home of the Baillie family, now 


owned by Alexander Baillie, after the death of his father 
- the eccentric Lord Burton - in 2013 . The late lord was 
a hands-on estate owner and guarded his lands fiercely 
up until his death - one story has him forcing a car 
bonnet down on the hand of a passing motorist who had 
the temerity to examine his car engine near the entrance 
of the property. 

Today the 11,000-acre estate can be hired for 
“exclusive house parties” and corporate events. Guests 
can spend time in the grand mansion, or enjoy shooting, 
fishing and sailing in the extensive grounds. 

It’s an impressive legacy, even more so when you 
realise that the Baillies of Dochfour were leading “West 
Indian merchants” in the 1700s and early 1800s, active 
in the slave trade and the ownership of plantations in 
the Caribbean. Brothers Alexander and James, along 
with their cousin George, started trading in St Kitts 
and Grenada as Smith & Baillies in the 1760 s. Their 
substantial interests spread to include plantations in 
Jamaica, Nevis, St Lucia and Trinidad and Tobago. 

When the soils of the neighbouring islands had been 
exploited, excursions into Guyana presented more 
fertile territory. Consequently, the Baillies established a 
number of plantations there, with this colony yielding 
substantial profits even after the abolition of slavery. 

The Slavery Abolition Act of 1833 didn’t just bring 
an end to chattel slavery, it also compensated Britain’s 
46,000 slave owners for the loss of their “property”. As 
Guyana’s plantations were mostly involved in sugar¬ 
making, and sugar boilers commanded a compensation 
figure of £100 compared with that of £18 for an unskilled 
field worker, the Baillies and other plantation owners 
were heavily compensated for their estates in Guyana. 

Consequently, the Baillies received a total of £110,000 
(equivalent to around £9.2m today) compensation for the 
3,100 slaves they lost, which they invested in a Monopoly 
board of estates across the Highlands, ensuring that they 
and their descendants would become one of the largest 
landed proprietors in the north of Scotland, largely 
thanks to the profits of slavery. 


I meet historian David Alston in Cromarty, a small town 
in the Highlands that sits at the mouth of Cromarty 
Firth. Comprised of just a few streets, the town boasts a 
wealth of Georgian and Victorian architecture and its fair 
share of chi-chi boutiques, catering to the American and 
Canadian tourists who visit the area eager to seek a piece 
of Highland ancestry. 

Alston explains that there are 13 different sites in this 
tiny place that have connections to slave plantations - 
mostly in Guyana. He says: “If you lived in the Highlands 
in the 1800 s, you would know about Demerara and 
Berbice [in Guyana]; people would talk about coming 
back ‘as rich as a Demerary man’.” 


The Guardian Tuesday 16 April 2019 

The economic 
benefltsof slavery 
had a trickle-down 
effect on every part of 
the Scottish economy 

It’s hard to process that a network of Scotsmen from 
here and the surrounding area used Guyana as a “get- 
rich-quick scheme”, exploiting for profit the trafficked 
humans (both slaves and indentured labourers) who 
were my ancestors. A “gold rush” with no thought of the 
tragic human consequence. 

As I wade through research and testimonials of the 
fate of slaves in Guyana, it’s difficult to suppress the 
anger I feel: up until 1826 (nearly two decades after the 
abolition of the slave trade in 1807 ), “the 11 o’clock flog” 
was administered in Berbice’s searing heat to men and 
women who flagged in their tasks; sexual abuse was so 
endemic in the same district that, in 1819 , one in 50 of 
the enslaved population was the child or grandchild of a 
white European. 

What is also astonishing is that the people I speak to in 
Guyana don’t seem aware of this link with the Highlands. 
I speak to an older cousin who grew up in Guyana but 
now lives in the US. “We were taught about Cuffy [a 
rebel slave leader] and the slave rebellion of 1763 ,” she 
recounts. “But the slave trade wasn’t discussed.” 

I tell her about Cromarty and she laughs at the 
pronunciation of a well-known place from her 
childhood, near Cotton Tree in Berbice. “You know 
Aunty Florence’s mother, Big Mama, was half-Scottish,” 
she says. “We all used to wonder why she was so white 
and so much bigger than us, but then one day Granny 
told us that her father was a Scotsman.” 

She then recalls a troubling story. “Granny said that 
the Indian women would be working out in the rice 
fields and it was then that most of the rapes would 
take place. No one would hear them scream... it was 
only nine months later that they had to deal with the 
consequences.” 

The Baillies were part of an Inverness network of 
Scots, including the Frasers, the Inglis family and the 
Chisholms, who had substantial plantation interests in 
Guyana. However, slave ownership wasn’t confined to 
the wealthy: ordinary working people had a chance to 
buy slaves too. Alston has compiled a comprehensive 
index of more than 600 people from the Highlands with 
connections to Guyana before emancipation. 

He says: “Guyana offered some the prospect of 
making a fortune, even for those of limited means, if 
they were prepared to start work as clerks, overseers and 
tradesmen. The key to success was to own slaves.” 

Alston explains: “It was a weird accident that 
so many people from the Highlands went over. 
Plantations employed all sorts of people: carpenters, 
gardeners, bookkeepers and doctors were needed. 
Scotland had a good education system and the 
population was mobile. Tacksman [prinicipal tenants 
in Highlands after landowners] led immigrations and 
looked for opportunities.” 


Dochfour House 
in the Scottish 
Highlands , 
ancestral home 
of the Baillie 
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Despite Guyana’s distance and dangers (many Scots 
succumbed to yellow fever), the reward was seen as 
worth the risk. The benefits were many, there were 
people returning from Guyana buying land and estates 
and improving farms in Scotland, and the plantation 
economy also fired industrial wealth. 

Alston states: “The livelihoods of some of the poorest 
people in Cromarty depended on what was going on in 
the Caribbean. There is a red sandstone building near 
the harbour which was established in the 1770s as a 
proto-factory: it imported hemp from St Petersburg and 
employed 250 people and 600 out-workers - more than 
the population of Cromarty now - to produce cloth to 
make bags and sacks for West Indian goods.” 

The economic benefits of slavery had a trickle-down 
effect on every part of the Scottish economy: there was 
a boom in herring fishing in the Highland lochs, as this 
salted-down fish was a major export to the Caribbean 
as a protein-rich source of slave nutrition. Similarly, in 
the Outer Hebrides, many workers were employed in 
the manufacture of rough linen, known as slave cloth, 
for export to the colonies. In fact, Cromarty profited so 
much from the slave trade, it was one of the towns that 
petitioned against its abolition. 

Highlanders also have the dubious accolade of 
pioneering the first shiploads of Indian indentured 
labourers to Guyana shortly after the abolition of slavery. 
John Gladstone (a Guyanese planter and father of the 
future British prime minister, who received £ 106,769 in 
compensation, the equivalent of about £9m today) wrote 
to Francis Mackenzie Gillanders of Gillanders, Arbuthnot 
& Co in Calcutta, requesting a new source of cheap and 
easily controlled labour. 

Gillanders had already sent Indians to Mauritius 
under five-year contracts and was keen to fulfil 
Gladstone’s request. He perceived no difficulty with the 
new recruits, declaring they have “few wants beyond 
eating, sleeping and drinking”, referring to the “hill 
coolies of India” as “more akin to the monkey than the 
man”, unaware of “the place they agree to go to or the 
voyage they are undertaking”. 

The arrival of the ships Whitby and Hesperus in 
Guyana in 1838 would herald the movement of more 
than half a million Indians to the Caribbean to work 
under overseers in the sweltering plantations, until the 
end of the practice in 1917 . 


What is shocking, given the extent of the involvement 
of Highland Scots in the history of Guyana, is the way 
their role has been airbrushed from history. Not many 
Scottish people would have a clue where Guyana is or of 
its importance to their own nation’s industrial growth. 

Scots have been portrayed as abolitionists, reformers 
and liberal champions, so David Livingstone is 
remembered fondly, as is Scotland’s role in abolition, 
while the slave-owning firms of Sandbach Tinne, John 
Gladstone, HD and JE Baillie, CW&F Shand, Reid Irving 
and others are referred to euphemistically as “West 
Indian merchants”. 

Unlike in Liverpool, Bristol or London, there is little 
acknowledgment in Glasgow of public buildings funded 
by the slave trade. Buchanan Street, Glassford Street 
and Ingram Street are named after notorious slavers, but 
there is no mention of this in the city’s history. 

“The research I was doing in the 1990s felt very 
lonely,” says Alston. He recalls the opening of the 
National Museum of Scotland in 1998. “Despite huge 
sections devoted to Scotland and the world, there 
was not a mention of the slave trade or the slave- 
based plantation economies, which supported the 
rise of Scotland’s industrialisation. The story sits very 
uncomfortably with the narrative that people want to tell 
about Scotland and Highlanders.” 

Alston explains that Scotland’s own historical 
grievances, specifically the Highland clearances (when 
tens of thousands of Highlanders were forcibly evicted 
from their homes to make way for large-scale sheep 
farming), make it unable to confront the past. He says: 

“If you want to portray yourself as a victim, the last thing 
you want to do is be the victimiser, and it is difficult for 
that to change because it is so embedded in the Scottish 
view of itself and the Highlands view of itself. 

“In Sutherland county there is a memorial to the 
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clearances funded by a Canadian whose ancestors 
were cleared [the Emigrants Statue]. The tone on the 
inscription is very much that the Scots enlightened the 
world. There was talk of putting replica statues up in all 
the places that Scots went to... I wonder if they will put 
one up in Georgetown, Guyana.” 

Helen Cameron, who now lives in Australia, visited 
both Cromarty and Guyana in an attempt to trace her 
roots. Helen is related to the Camerons of Glen Nevis: 
John Cameron, her great, great, great-grandfather, came 
to Berbice in the early 1800s and set up a plantation 
with his kinsman Donald Charles Cameron. Accounts 
of their time there include shipments of coffee, cotton, 
rum and sugar, and the sale and hire of slaves. John 
Cameron had a relationship with Elizabeth Sharpe, “a 
free coloured woman” (a descendant of slaves) and they 
had seven children. The couple’s five sons all emigrated 
to Australia, while the daughters remained unmarried. 

Helen writes by email: “It will seem strange that 
I did not make the intellectual connection of being 
a descendant of a plantation owner as also being a 
descendant of a slave owner. I was slightly taken 
aback when the manager of the hotel where we stayed 
in Guyana said, This is the first time I have met the 
descendant of a slave owner.’” 

She continues: “I had known that the family had 
plantations, but I do confess that until this research I had 
not considered who actually worked these plantations. I 
was also ignorant of Britain’s dependence on slavery. 

“I hope my ancestors were benevolent slave owners,” 
she writes. “I do not like to think they were inhumane, 
even though, as one person in Guyana said,‘Why would 
you think otherwise?”’ 


* 

Yvonne Singh 

is a journalist, 
writer and editor 
based in Kent 


Scotland’s role in empire does not belong in the margins 
or footnotes: Highland Scots had a huge role to play in 
the large-scale trafficking of human beings for profit. 

I believe that however unpalatable this history is, it is 
a shared one, and contributes to our understanding of 
race and how the movements of people from long ago 
fits with our story now. To obscure these facts is to rob 
individuals of their stories all over again, and to deny 
them any sense of belonging or place in the world. 


Not many Scottish 
people would know 
where Guyana is or of Its 
role in their nation's 
industrial growth 

Today, steps are being made to acknowledge 
Scotland’s slaving past: there is a campaign to establish 
a museum of slavery, and for memorials and plaques 
to go up across the country on statues, streets and 
homes linked to the slave trade. In September 2018 , 
Glasgow University published a report revealing that 
the institution benefited directly from the slave trade, 
despite its leading role in the abolitionist movement - 
receiving bequests of almost £200m in today’s money. 
The university has now launched a “reparative justice 
programme” that will involve the creation of a centre for 
the study of slavery as well as a collaboration with the 
University of the West Indies. 

In Cromarty’s graveyard, the mid-morning sun slants 
across the gravestones pockmarked with moss and 
lichen, illuminating the faint inscriptions. The statue 
of Hugh Miller, the town’s famed geologist and writer, 
perched Nelson-like on a high column, overlooks the 
scene. I read the carved words on one crumbling grey 
stone that has sat in this cemetery for more than 15 0 
years. It says: “John Munro late of Demerara.” Less clear 
is “Berbice” on another stone. A mere 20 miles south¬ 
west of this cemetery, at Gilchrist near Muir of Ord, is an 
ornate mausoleum containing the well-preserved tomb 
of Gillanders - he of the famous monkey quote. One 
truth remains: however hard we try to cover over our 
past, it rarely stays buried. • 


This is an edited version of apiece that was first published 
in adda , a publication run by Commonwealth Writers, the 
cultural initiative of the Commonwealth Foundation 
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Stuck? For help call 0906 200 83 83. 

Calls cost £1.10 per minute, plus your 
phone company's access charge. 
Service supplied by ATS. 

Call 0330 333 6946 for customer 
service (charged at standard rate). 
Want more? Get access to more than 
4,000 puzzles at theguardian.com/ 
crossword. To buy puzzle books, visit 
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0330333 6846. 


Easy 

The normal rules of 
Sudoku apply: fill each 
row, column and 3 x 3 box 
with all the numbers from 
1 to 9 . In addition, the 
digits in each inner shape 
(marked by dots) must 
add up to the number in 
the top corner of that box. 
No digit can be repeated 
within an inner shape. 
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Each letter of the alphabet makes at least one appearance in the grid, 
and is represented by the same number wherever it appears. The letters 
decoded should help you to identify other letters and words in the grid. 
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Guardian cryptic crossword No 27,796 set by Imogen 



Across 

1 Run rule over American big beast 

( 6 ) 

4 For sale (not united): can and 
mug (4,3) 

9 Cautiously progressing petition 
about the end of hunting (9) 

10 Silly argument over half a 
small pigeon ( 5 ) 

11 Eventually find oneself in satire 
that’s not succeeded ( 3 , 2 ) 

12 A missile may be basic; 
it’ll go off ( 9 ) 

13 On board ship are people with 
non-PC views ( 7 ) 

15 Well woman visits teacher, 
missing a university (6) 

17 Boy left in empty gallery with 
delight (6) 

19 Means arranged one day for 
comeback ( 7 ) 

22 Depending on results, group of 
countries to be reduced by one 
state ( 9 ) 

24 Boy not force-fed fish ( 5 ) 

26 Muscle holds back mafia 
killer ( 1 - 4 ) 

27 Shape being mature, zip coming 
undone ( 9 ) 

28 Club gets tennis champion 
further ( 7 ) 

29 Dowdy female having only half 
the sex? (6) 


Down 

1 Stupid Spectator has lies for 
news, primarily ( 7 ) 

2 Fat: apparently good to be inside 
a covering ( 5 ) 

3 Stew spooned up without demur 
(9) 

4 Without note, go with the others 
to make speech to Filipinos ( 7 ) 

5 A Nazi group interrupts sexually 
ambivalent singers ( 5 ) 

6 Most stylish relative I joke about 
(9) 

7 Withdraw permission to pick up 
taxi after golf ( 2 , 4 ) 

8 Students keep a little storage in 
the cloud (6) 

14 Hammer this, or use axes to chop 
and polish ( 9 ) 

16 Browsing the web, taken in by 
visionary poet ( 9 ) 

18 Securing boat, ready for Chinese 
peninsula ( 7 ) 

19 Buck up everyone in staff (6) 

20 Alcohol in pack, partly empty ( 7 ) 

21 Danger: people shot in court (6) 

23 Bravo, smashing the basis for one 

threatening your job? ( 5 ) 

25 Serious about married brothers 

(5) 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































